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Introduction 


1961, the Centennial Year-of Dakota Territory, has brought 
to our attention the sure passing of time and with it the passing 
of much of the fact and fancy which is the story of Roberts County. 
Distance lends enchantment and we are too often prone to read the 
history of far away places, forgetting that in the pageantry of the 
everyday events about us is the material of which history is made. 


The Dakota Territory Centennial Commission, created. under 
an act of the 1959 South Dakota Legislature, has recommended to 
the various County Centennial Committees that one of the major 
purposes of our centennial year should be the collecting and pre- 
serving of the local history of South Dakota communities. 


Early in its planning, the Roberts County Centennial Com- 
mittee acted on this recommendation and named a committee to 
begin work on a Roberts County history. A prime purpose of this 
committee has been to record in easily readable form a history of 
Roberts County which could serve as supplemental historical 
material in our elementary schools. It is also hoped that this book 
will find its way into many of our homes here and elsewhere, whose 
families have their roots deep in the historical fabric of this area. 


The County Centennial Committee is deeply appreciative of 
the well planned work of our history committee. Much time and 
many miles of travel have gone into the seeking for the facts and 
features contained in this book. Gratitude is expressed also to the 
many individuals who have contributed material so generously for 
the publication of this history. 


R. B. Swanberg, Chairman 
Roberts County Centennial Committee 
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Dakota Missions 
Miss Martha Morris 


The Dakota Missions had their 
beginning in the spring of 1834, 
when in advance of all others, 
two young men, Samuel W. 
Pond and Gideon H. Pond, from 
Washington, Conn., worked their 
way up the Mississippi River to 
Fort Snelling. With the approval 
of the Commandant of the 
Garrison and the Indian Agent, 
they attached themselves to the 
Indian Village at Lake Calhoun 
and built a log cabin on the 
shore of the lake. Later that 
summer, Dr. T. S. Williamson of 
Ohio, on a tour of observation 
under the direction of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions (ABCFM), came 
as far as Fort Snelling, but be- 
cause of the early winter, it was 
not until the next year that he 
and his helpers returned to 
locate permanently in the Minne- 
sota country. About this same 
time, Rev. J. E. Stevens and his 
family, appointed by the same 
board, arrived via the Great 
Lakes and Prairie Du Chien. 


Almost immediately they separ- 
ated, the Ponds remaining in the 
vicinity of Lake Harriet and 
Lake Calhoun, Dr. Williamson, 
upon the invitation of Joseph 
Renville, a Bois Brule fur trader, 
moving two hundred miles up the 
Minnesota River to Lac-qui-parle, 
and Mr. Stevens working up into 
Wisconsin. The station at Lac- 
qui-parle was later enlarged when 
Dr. S. R. Riggs, with his young 
wife, arrived in the autumn of 
1837, after spending the summer 
with the Ponds at Fort Snelling 
and Lake Harriet. Hospitable 
Joseph Renville very kindly 
furnished temporary shelter for 
the missionary families, but by 
the time Dr. Riggs arrived Dr. 
Williamson had erected a log 
house one and a half stories 
high. On the lower floor were 
his own living room and a larger 


room with a large open fireplace, 
which for several years, was 
used for school and church meet- 
ings. In the upper part were 
three unfinished rooms, the 
largest of which was ten by 
eighteen feet. With the walls 
and ceiling covered with quilts 
to keep out the snow and with 
an improvised bed-stead and 
cook stove Dr. Riggs and his wife 
set up housekeeping. For five 
years this small room was their 
home. 


The evangelization of the wild 
and savage Dakotas was thus 
begun. Among the aborigines of 
the northwest none were more 
numerous or more war-like or 
more powerful than they. Their 
country extended from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Black Hills. Much 
work had to be done before the 
message ‘‘God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten 
Son” could be presented and the 
story of Jesus could be told. 
Progress was slow. The Indian 
language, existing only in sounds, 
must be clothed in symbols. It 
was some time before the letters, 
first drawn in the ashes of the 
fires, could be transferred to the 
printed page. 


The village of lLac-qui-parle 
consisted of about four hundred 
persons, chiefly of the Wahpeton 
or Leaf Village band of Dakotas. 
They were very poor, but very 
proud. The chief citizen was 
Joseph Renville, the half-breed 
fur trader whose father, a French 
trader of some reputation, had 
married a full blood Dakota 
woman from a principal family. 
As a boy he had been taken to 
Canada, where he received some 
education from a Roman Catholic 
priest in the French language 
and the elements of the Christ- 
ian religion. As a young man he 
had become, first a “runner” or 
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“voyager” paddling his canoe up 
and down the rivers; later an 
interpreter for the Government, 
and then a Captain in the British 
Army during the War of 1812. 
He had “purchased” a wife of the 
royal family, of which later 


“Little Crow” was the representa 


tive, and had settled down as a 
fur trader, first at Lake Traverse 
and later at Lac-qui-parle. There 
under the American .Fur Com- 
pany he had built a house, en- 
closed by a stockade, and lived 
until his death. He was well liked 
by the Dakotas and had ac- 
quired an unbounded influence 
over many. They were willing 
to follow his leadership and the 
young men of his soldier’s lodge 
were the first, after his own fam- 
ily to learn to read. 

Strange as the business of read- 
ing was to the Indian, the story 
of Jesus was even more strange, 
confusing and difficult to under- 
stand. Only a few Indian women 
and Joseph Renville with his fam- 
ily, believed. In 1863 the first 
church was organized with only 
seven native members. In 1837 
nine more were added to the 
roll, a total of sixteen, but by 
February 1839 the afternoon 
schools for women and children 
were crowded, the Sunday ser- 
vice attracted more than eighty 
persons and a Sunday School had 
been opened for the children. 
Concurrently, during the winters 
after the arrival of Dr. Riggs, the 
Gospels of Mark and John were 
translated word by word and 
phrase by phrase into the Dakota. 
From Joseph Renville’s French 
bible Dr. Williamson read to him 
in French. As the trader fluently 
and without hesitation translated 
the verses into Dakota, Dr. Riggs 
and Mr. G. H. Pond wrote them 
down. 

Dakota hymns were also writ- 
ten, Joseph Renville composing 
many of the stanzas. With his 
help school books were prepared 
and within five years the ever- 
growing Dakota dictionary had 


been written and rewritten. The 
year 1842 was spent by Dr. Riggs 
in Boston and Cincinnati, superin- 
tending the publishing and print- 
ing of the new hymnal, text 
books, dictionary and that portion 
of the Bible already translated. 

February 1841 was a month of 
some encouragement. It was the 
month in which the first full- 
blood Dakota man came out on 
the side of the new religion. His 
name was Simon Anawangmane 
(Walks Galloping On). He was 
thirty years old when he joined 
the church, one of five adults, 
the rest women. He at once put 
on the white man’s clothes and 
planted a field of corn and pota- 
toes adjoining the mission field. 
No Dakota brave dared to cut 
up his tent or kill his dog or 
break his gun, but this did not 
prevent the boys and the women, 
too, from pointing the finger at 
him and saying, “There goes the 
man who has made himself a 
woman”. 

For when a Dakota man be- 
came a Christian, he must not 
only abandon his ancestral faith 
(which bound him more strongly 
than it did the woman because he 
was a man and had been inducted 
into manhood through the cere. 
monies of that faith), but he 
must also give up his liberty of 
having more than one wife. The 
new religion also required that 
he cut his long hair and change 
his style of dress (which was no 
longer considered decent) and go 
to work. All this his own gods 
forbade. As for the woman—it 
did not damage her to keep her 
house, her person and her chil- 
dren neater than when she was 
a pagan. 

The majority of the braves and 
warriors continued to be skepti- 
cal. This new religion was not 
the religion of their fathers; it 
was the religion of the white 
man. The gods of the Dakotas 
must not be forsaken. The 
presence of the Missionaries was 
drying up the lakes on the 
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prairies and making the musk- 
rats scarce. The young men 
were no longer successful on the 
war path and the older men, 


the war prophets, the conjurers 


and sacred men were troubled. 
Anyway, of what use was a 
knowledge of letters to them? 
If they could get fire water, 
tobacco, and potatoes from the 
white man what was the use of 
further learning? If the men had 
joined in the beginning it might 
have been different, but who 
would follow after a woman? 
Their iine of reasoning is il- 
lustrated by the following story. 
It was a hot day in June, 1843. 
A party of missionaries, includ- 
ing Mrs. Riggs, her seventeen 
month old daughter, and three 
young Dakota men, who had 
spent a year in Ohio, were trav- 
eling overland up to Lac-qui- 
parle. They had reached a river 
about five miles from the village 
when two of the young men 
hastened ahead to tell that the 
others were coming. Whereup, 
the brother of the third young 
man, together with a friend and 
his wife started out from Lac- 
qui-parle to meet the party. On 
the way they were ambushed by 
a war party of Ojibwas; the two 
young men were killed and 
scalped. The young woman, how- 
ever, escaped and hurried back 
to the village to report the 
tragedy. Meanwhile, the mission- 
aries and the third young man, 
Simon by name, crossed the river 
and came upon the same party 
or Ojibwas. Simon, because he 
was dressed in white man’s 
clothes, rode up to them and 
shook hands, unaware that one 
of the scalps they showed him 
was that of his own brother. 
Continuing on their way, they 
soon came upon the bodies of the 
two young men. Having no tools 
with which to dig graves they 
covered them as best they could 
with blankets from their wagon, 
and went on. Suddenly the hill 
in front of them was covered 


with whooping and yelling Da- 
kotas, armed with guns and bows 
and arrows. Infuriated, screech- 
ing and wailing, they tore down 
upon the small missionary party, 
shooting into their midst. Luckily 
they hit only one of the horses 
which drew the wagon in which 
the women rode. “The mission 
party was to blame for the 
murder of the two boys. Had not 
the missionaries taken the three 
young men to Ohio and were 
not these two men killed as they 
were coming out to meet them?” 
Such was their reasoning. The 
killing of the horse cooled their 
fury and no further harm was 
done, but the terrified mission 
women, including Mrs. Riggs 
carrying her seventeen month 
old baby, had to walk the re- 
maining four miles to Lac-qui- 
parle in the intense heat. Ex- 
hausted from the excitement and 
the heat, Mrs. Riggs remarked 
in a letter to her family, “It 
seemed as though we spent the 
strength of years on one half 
day.” 

As the year 1843 wore away 
there was more access to some of 
the people but among the major- 
ity dissention and _ suspicion 
grew. The work became more 
difficult and more unpromising. 
Children were prevented from 
attending the classes of learn- 
ing; petty thieving grew; and the 
women who dared to come to 
the mission to pray and sing had 
their blankets cut up, and the 
mission cattle were killed and 
eaten by the braves. It had 
taken some time for the leading 
men to understand that the 
religion of Christ was antagonistic 
to their own superstitions and 
once they understood, they were 
doing what they could to prevent 
its growth. 

Whiskey made matters worse. 
Great quantities were being 
brought into the country through 
the grog shops in St. Paul. Their 
trade with the Indians was brisk. 
Pelts, guns, blankets, even horses 
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were traded for a keg of whiskey. 
The number of drunken Indians 
increased. Carrying guns and 
knives they walked about in 
bands. Drought which brought 
on bad corn years, and a scarcity 
of game augmented the situation. 
Money had also come to be a 
valuable commodity. Had it not 
been for the indefatiguable faith 
of the missionaries the work 
would have been abandoned. They 
had helped the Indians grow 
larger corn patches by plowing 
for them, had furnished food and 
medicine for their sick ones, had 
clothed their naked, had spent 
and been spent in their service, 
but all this was, in the Indian’s 
estimation no compensation for 
the fields the missionaries planted 
for themselves, the fuel they 
burned, the grass they cut and 
the water they drank. They 
wanted money — a_ thousand 
dollars in money. The missionar- 
ies, after prayerful consideration 
and discussion decided it would 
be well to try to bargain with 
them. A compromise was agreed 
upon. As a result, they, the 
missionaries, were to remain, on 
certain conditions—as friends, to 
be treated as friends. Water, 
wood, grass for cattle, and fields 
for planting must be free, but 
timber for houses and _ other 
buildings would be paid for in 
cash. On this basis conditions 
began to improve. Fortunately 
rains came and starvation was 
less threatening. Corn crops 
were more bountiful and buffalo 
and bison roamed close at hand 
once more. 


Gradually the labors of many 
years began to bring results. The 
young men who had been taught 
as children began to adopt the 
dress and ways of the white man 
as they grew up and became 
interested in arithmetic and 
geography in addition to reading, 
garden seeds and soap. As they 
joined the church they separated 
themselves from the Indian vil- 
lages and built cabins of their 


own, and planted individual 
fields, thus working toward the 
disintegration of heathenism. The 
attitude of the majority of the 
people toward Christianity was 
changing. The crowd at the Sun- 
day services grew. The “follow- 
ing” began to be _ considered 
honorable and the tent was 
crowded. In the spring of 1848 
two more missionaries were sent 
out by the American Board. 

During these years, in addition 
to the young Indians who staked 
out homes and fields for them- 
selves, many white settlers had 
been moving into the country. 
In fact so many had come that 
they began to pressure the 
government in Washington to buy 
the land from the Indians. So it 
was that in the summer of 1851 
the Indians from all along the 
upper part of the Minnesota 
River were called down to the 
Agency at Traverse de Sioux. 
There they met with Governor 
Ramsey and Commissioner Lea, 
representatives of the govern- 
ment, and General Sibley and 
fur traders. A treaty was drawn 
up, which with the one consum- 
ated immediately afterward at 
Mendota with the Lower Sioux, 
conveyed to the white people all 
Indian land east of a line direct 
from the lower end of Lake 
Traverse to Lake Kampeska and 
east of the Big Sioux River, ex- 
cept a reserve on the upper part 
of the Minnesota River. 

This agreement proved vexati- 
ous and did much to provoke the 
Sioux uprising of August 1862. 
The Indians were to receive 
$495,000 cash in hand to be paid 
to the chiefs and distributed by 
them as the council should de- 
cide and the sum of $3,085,000 
was to be held in trust, upon 
which the government was to pay 
interest at 6% annually in goods 
and cash—such payment to be 
made for fifty years to discharge 
the principal, which was never 
to be paid. Afterward the Indians 
claimed that they did not under- 
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stand that the principal was not 
to be paid and they were dis- 
satisfied. The greater dissatisfac- 
tion, however, was in regard to 
the “Hand Money” (cash money). 
For nearly half a century they 
had enjoyed American trade— 
based upon a system of individual 
credit—the trader staking the 
Indians with traps, weapons, and 
provisions at the beginning of 
the hunting season and at the 
end of the season, the Indians 
bringing their furs to the trader 
and settling their bills. Naturally 
there was an accumulation of 
bad debts. Most Indians were 
honest and paid their bills, some 
were unfortunate and unable to 
pay, but some were rascals, and 
some died. The traders kept the 
list of unpaid bills on the books 
awaiting the day when _ the 
Indians would sel their lands. 
At Traverse de Sioux the trad- 
ers were all there, anxious that 
provision be made to pay their 
bills. The Indians refused to 
recognize these bills as tribal 


by a trick the Indians were in- 
duced to sign a power of attor- 
ney directing that the traders’ 
bills be paid from the “hand 
money”. This is what happened. 
Under a bower sat the commis- 
sioners and their secretary with 
the treaty spread out before 
them. The men from the Sioux 
tribe approached and _ touched 
the pen extended to them by the 
clerk thus assenting to the treaty 
and the clerk wrote down their 
names thereto. Close behind the 
table Joe Brown sat beside an 
unturned barrel upon which was 
another document resembling 
the treaty. As the head men 
passed from the treaty table an- 
other pen was extended to each 
and as he touched it Joe wrote 
down his name on the second 
paper. When the signing had been 
completed Dr. Williamson and 
Dr. Riggs signed both papers as 
witnesses, assuming that they 
were identical. Leaving the coun- 
cil Dr. Williamson was informed 
that the last paper he had signed 


fos 


ba) 


Early Day Mission 


obligations and demanded that 
the full amount of the “hand 
money” be paid directly to them. 
But, when the terms of the treaty 
had been agreed upon and the 
document had been formulated, 


as a witness was a Power of 
Attorney. He returned at once 
and demanded that he be permit- 
ted to examine it and found that 
it was indeed a Power of Attor- 
ney to one, Hugh Tyler, authoriz- 
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ing him to collect the “hand 
money” and pay it to the traders 
in settlement of the schedule of 
bills attached. When he asked to 
see the schedule of bills he was 
informed that it had not yet been 
compiled. When the Indians 
learned that they had been 
tricked they were furious and 
securing counsel compelled 
Governor Ramsey to consent in 
writing to pay the “hand money” 
to the chiefs in open council and 
at the same time they made a 
formal decision of the Power of 
Attorney in writing and filed it 
with the agent, the governor, and 
the commissioner. Congress ap- 
propriated the money provided 
by the treaty; it was transmitted 
to Governor Ramsey for distribu- 
tion— and he paid the traders. 
Then he could not settle with 
the Government without a receipt 
from the Indians. This they re- 
fused to give. When their annui- 
ties arrived he refused to deliver 
them unless the receipt was first 
signed. The Indians steadily re- 
fused. The situation became 
desperate. Depending upon their 
annuities for their living they 
had come in to the Agency with- 
out provisions. Their families 
were starving, but they would 
pot yield. Governor Ramsey 
imprisoned one head man and 
broke him of his chief-ship. Final- 
ly this man and one other of 
the thirty-eight head men who 
had signed the treaty signed the 
receipt. Governor Ramsey made 
eleven other chiefs sign and with 
this paper he made settlement 
with the government. Under the 
law the President appointed a 
commission to investigate the 
proceedings and the governor 
was condemned upon ten separ- 
ate counts, but by that time he 
was a United States Senator and 
that body exonorated him. The 
Indians, however, brooded over 
the wrong until it became the 
seed of a great tribal movement 
to recover their lands and to 
completely remove the whites. 


These treaties also had an 
important bearing on the mission 
work in Minnesota and all the 
eastern Dakotas, for to this re- 
serve, extending along the Minne- 
sota from New Ulm to Lake 
Traverse, the Indians were 
moved during 1852-1853. As a 
result there was no need for so 
many missionaries and the num- 
ber gradually decreased until 
only the two families of Dr. S. 
R. Riggs and Dr. Williamson re- 
mained. In order to facilitate 
their work and co-ordinate it 
with that of the government 
they were moved to Yellow 
Medicine Agency—some _ thirty 
miles down stream from Lac-qui- 
parle. There dwellings, a church, 
and a boarding school were 
erected in addition to the gov- 
ernment buildings, some of the 
money being donated by the 
church and some by the Indians 
themselves from their annuities. 

But with the influx of white 
settlers, trouble began. Inkpadota 
(Searlet End) and his sons be- 
longed to a roving band of annu- 
ity Sioux. On a hunting expedi- 
tion in the winter of 1857 they 
entered the white settlement at 
Spirit Lake on the northern 
border of Iowa in a bad mood 
from hunger, and attempted to 
blackmail the inhabitants. When 
the white men resisted, forty of 
the approximate fifty were killed 
and four women were taken 
captive. Soldiers were sent out 
from Fort Ridgely to find and 
punish the Indians but the snow 
was so deep that the soldiers 
could not find the Indians altho 
the Indians saw the soldiers. Dr. 
Williamson and Dr. Riggs per- 
sonally rescued one of the 
women, Mrs. Marble, and another 
Miss Gardner, was found in the 
James River country by Little 
Paul (Paul Mazakoolamane) and 
John Other Day (The White 
Man’s Friend), bartered for and 
returned to her home. The other 
two women were killed. The 
government insisted that the 
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murderers be punished by the 
annuity Indians, but although an 
attack was reportedly made art 
night, no arrests were made and 
no fear of the government was 
instilled in the Indians. Little 
Crow and the Lower Sioux were 
thus educated for the outbreak 
of five years later. 


In 1860 twenty-six years had 
elapsed since the missionaries 
had arrived in the Dakota Terri- 
tory. In 1861 the Administration 
in Washington changed and the 
Republicans came into power. In 
July of that year, in accordance 
with the treaty the Indians were 
paid their annuities, but in 
redress for a long list of griev- 
ances that were promised by the 
government an additional gift, to 
be paid in the fall (although 
where these bounties were com- 
ing from even the Superinten. 
dent did not know). The 4000 
Upper Sioux were thus encour- 
aged to expect great things and 
in the autumn went down to the 
agency from Lake Traverse in 
great numbers. Unfortunately 
the goods were delayed because 
of low water in the Mississippi 
and Minnesota Rivers. Rather 
than walk the long distance back 
home and return again the 
Indians waited and, of course, 
had to be fed by the Agent. 
When the goods finally did arrive 
they were a great disappoint- 
ment; they amounted to only 
$10,000 or $2.50 for each person. 


The wait was so long that the 


deep snows had come, the season 
for hunting had passed and the 
opportunity to store up food for 
themselves and to earn extra 
money on the side by hunting 
had gone. 

A terrible mistake had been 
made by the administration in 
Washington. As a result the agent 
had to feed more than a 
thousand of the Upper Sioux all 
winter and the Lower Sioux be- 
came suspicious and refused to 
receive their $10,000 worth of 
goods. When the Democrats 


learned that the Republican Ad- 
ministration was actually chang- 
ing the money annuity into 
goods they exploited this evi- 
dence of bad faith, working upon 
the hopes and fears of the 
Indians, until the Indians turned 
against the government. 


By the next summer the Indian 
Department in Washington had 
recognized its mistake and sought 
to rectify it by offering to repay 
the $20,000 that had been with- 
held from the former payment, 
but was obliged to wait for a 
new appropriation from Congress. 
Had the money arrived at the 
Agency on time, the first of July, 
all might have been well and the 
Sioux War prevented. However, 
long before the regular time of 
payment the whole 4000 Sioux 
gathered at the Agency at Yel- 
low Medicine. Six weeks they 
waited and, of course, had to be 
fed. At the end of that time, 
when the money had not come 
and the supplies were almost 
exhausted (having been largely 
used up the winter before) the 
agent suggested that they go 
home and wait there. He said 
that if they would do this he 
would give them sufficient pork 
and flour to last during the trip. 
It was one hundred miles back to 
the corn planting place and with 
nothing to eat there no one 
wanted to trudge that distance, 
carrying tents, baggage, and chil- 
dren. Since there was no food 
there, the men would have to go 
out hunting buffalo and the 
money might come while they 
were gone. No, they preferred to 
stay where they were and beg, 
steal, or starve—but starving was 
not pleasant. The young men 
discussed the matter and de- 
cided that the flour and the pork 
in the warehouse belonged to 
them. So one day they battered 
down the door and began to 
earry it out. Immediately the 
lieutenant in charge (with the 
soldiers) turned a howitzer on 
them. However, there was no 
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further trouble, for with the help 
of Dr. Riggs a compromise was 
effected. The agent gave out what 
provisions he could and the tribe 
of Sissetons went home and the 
men started out on a_ buffalo 
hunt. 


Nevertheless, discontent was 
growing, and although the trouble 
was settled in one locality it 
broke out in another—the second 
time in August at a:grog shop in 
Acton, Minnesota. There four or 
five Indians made a demand upon 
the white settlers for food. When 
it was refused they immediately 
began to kill. After a council 
held that night other Indians 
joined in and an attack was made 
on the stores in the morning. 
More white residents were killed. 
A company of soldiers was sent 
from Fort Ridgley but half of 
them were also killed, the other 
half escaping back to the fort. 
The mania spread. 


Warned by friendly Indians of 
the massacre, the missionary fam- 
ilies left their homes. Driving 
buggies and wagons, behind 
which trailed a few mission 
cattle, with a small supply of 
provisions and the clothes they 
wore, they headed for Fort 
Ridgley. The oldest and youngest 
were allowed to ride. The others 
walked, up and down ravines, 
through the long swamp grass, 
around the lakes, across the 
prairie. Frequent rains obliter- 
ated their trail but left them 
soaked and cold, for their only 
shelter was the  over-turned 
wagons. Afraid of attracting the 
attention of the enemy, they 
dared not light a fire so had only 
cold food. In the twilight each 
tall clump of grass, each black 
hillock seemed a lurking blood- 
thirsty Indian ready to leap. 
After five nights and four days 
in the open they reached the 
fort, only to find it manned by 
but a handful of soldiers and 
full to overflowing with women 
and children. So, with the Indians 
on every side, in the dark of 


night, they circled the fort and 
headed for Shakopee. As the 
morning light broke, they saw 
in the distance on either side, 
burning buildings, evidence that 
the Indians were spreading terror 
and death all along the frontier. 
Disheveled and exhausted, with 
the soles of their shoes worn 
thin, they finally arrived at the 
end of the week at Shakopee. 
Here they were housed and cared 
for by friends. Their great con- 
cern, however, was not for them- 
selves, but “of what would be- 
come of their quarter of a cen- 
tury of labor among the Da- 
kotas”. It seemed to have all 
been in vain. No way could be 
seen out of the difficulties, death 
and destruction. 


At the first news of the 
massacre, a large number of en- 
raged white citizens comandeer- 
ing all available horses, started 
for the Indian country on horse- 
back. This “String-bean Cavalry”, 
as it was called, ill equipped and 
untrained, accomplished little. 
Also unprepared, General Sibley 
had to wait for reinforcements 
and ammunition. In the mean- 
time small sorties of infantry 
were sent out—only to be sur- 
rounded and killed. It was the 
Zist of September, five weeks 
after the outbreak, when Gener- 
al Sibley finally received his re- 
inforceements and supplies and 
felt equipped to march north- 
ward. Dead men and dead horses 
in hastily dug breastworks lay 
in his path. John Other Day was 
among his soldiers. The story is 
told of how he went into a plum 
thicket at noon to gather plums 
and left his horse grazing out- 
side and how when he came out 
he was ashamed and chagrined 
to find that a hostile Indian had 
stolen the horse and ridden away. 


After the second day of march, 
camp was made near Yellow 
Medicine. The plan was to rest 
the next day and wait for the 
wagon train which was behind, 
but it was not to be. In the 
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morning when some of the 
soldiers went into the nearby 
corn and potato fields to help 
themselves to supplies they were 
fired upon by lurking Indians. 
Two were killed and the battle 
6f “Wood Lake” was on—for the 
surrounding hilis were immedi- 
ately alive with Indians on foot 
and on horseback. Playing their 
last card, the Sioux had ecom- 
mandeered every man in their 
camp, except John B. Renville 
(Joseph’s oldest son). The battle 
raged from two to three hours, 
but the Indians lost and the 
soldiers won. Sibley was made a 
Brigadier General and John 
Other Day captured an Indian 
pony, to replace the one stolen, 
thus restoring his self esteem. 
Simon Anawangmane (the first 
full-blood man to join the church) 
and his son also fought with the 
soldiers. Simon was wounded in 
the foot and his son was brought 
in so severly wounded that he 
died within a few days. 


As the soldiers returned south- 
ward they came upon Camp Re- 
lease, where the friendly Indians 
were encamped. With them were 
some of the white women and 
children who had been captured 
and rescued—nearly a hundred 
in all. In addition to this num- 
ber John Other Day had guided 
a party of sixty-two from the 
Agency across the prairies to 
safety and Simon Anawangmane 
and his son had taken down to 
the fort a captured white woman 
and her two children and Loren- 
zo Lawrence had taken two other 
women with their children down 
the river in canoes—eleven in 
all. All this had been done at 
peril to their own lives, for these 
friendly Indians, most of them 
church members, had had no part 
in the out-break. 

A military commission was 
established to try all the Indians 
who had been in any way en- 
gaged in the massacre (all who 
had not fled with Little Crow to 
Manitoba), but such a “wail and 


a howl’ went up from all parts 
of Minnesota and so many revela- 
tions of mistreatment were made 
by individual women that finally 
all grown men, with few excep- 
tions, were subjected to investi- 
gation by the Commission. Of 
the four hundred cases which 
came before the body only fifty 
were cleared, twenty were sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, and 
more than three hundred were 
sentenced to be hanged. Joseph 
R. Brown, who better than any 
other man, knew each individual 
Indian, was the one chosen to 
see that justice was done, that 
only those guilty should be ex- 
ecuted. In the prison at Mankato, 
after each had been given an op- 
portunity for spiritual council and 
allowed to send messages to his 
family and friends, thirty-eight 
men were hanged, suspended in 
mid-air by cutting off a single 
rope. The other prisoners, 
through crevices in the walls of 
their log prison house saw the 
execution and were very deeply 
affected by it. 

The following Sunday, after a 
fresh fall of snow, Col. Miller 
let the prisoners walk in the open 
prison yard and so it was that 
Dr. Riggs with all that company 
of chained men stood together 
while they sang hymins, prayed, 
and talked of God’s plan for 
saving men from death. Interest 
and attention were evident. Their 
fears had been thoroughly aroused 
and they were eager to find some 
way by which the death they 
feared could be averted. A mar- 
velous work of grace was com- 
mencing in the prison. 

Both Dr. Riggs and Dr. Wil- 
liamson spent the greater part 
of the winter teaching and preach- 
in the prisons, Dr. Riggs at Ft. 
Snelling and Dr. Williamson at 
Mankato. Copies of the New 
Testament and Dakota Hymnal 
were supplied. Some slates, pen- 
cils and writing paper were pro- 
vided. Prison and fort became 
school rooms. Books and preach- 
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ing went hand in hand. Indivi- 
duals of their own accord began 
to sing and pray each morning 
and each evening—hundreds of 
men who all their lives had re- 
fused to listen to the gospel. The 
suspense was terrible among the 
women who were outside and.the 
men who were inside. ‘What 
would become of them, especial- 
ly of the men? The soldiers 
would tell them nothing. Were 
the men to be all executed? And 
were the women to be scattered 
to starve or die of fever? Their 
own gods had failed them com- 
pletely. They couldn’t be without 
a god.” The movement was 
amazing—it was like a nation 
born in a day. About three 
hundred were baptized in the 
prison at Mankato. At Ft. Snell- 
ing the awakening among the 
prisoners was the same. Idols 
treasured for many generations 
with the highest reverence were 
thrown away by the scores. Many 
adults with their children were 
baptized. There was an active 
sympathy between the camp and 
the prison and many and fre- 
quent letters passed between 
them. In both places it was a 
winter of great advancement, 
both intellectually and spiritual- 
ly. In the thought and determina- 
tion of the Indians the outbreak 
was the culminatie- of theis 
hatred of Christia.uty—but God 
had made it result in their sub- 
mission to Him. 

In the spring oi 1863 the con- 
demned men were taken from 
Mankato down to Camp McClel- 
lan at Davenport where they 
were guarded by the soldiers for 
the next three years. After a 
time their irons were taken off 
and they enjoyed comparative 
freedom, often being allowed to 
go to town or around the coun- 
try-side without a guard. Their 
living conditions were deplor- 
able, however. Within the stock- 
ade where they were kept the 
houses were of t!. most tempor- 
ary kind. There were crevices 


through which the wind blew and 
since only a limited amount of 
wood was furnished the supply 
each day lasted only until noon. 
Huddling under blankets and 
straw the men tried to keep 
warm. Tuberculosis ran_ riot. 
Deaths were more than ten per 
cent. 

Also in the spring of the same 
year, the occupants of Ft. Snell- 
ing were floated-down the Mis- 
Sissippi to St. Louis and up the 
Missouri to Crow Creek in 
Nebraska, where they were re- 
leased and told to make homes. 
This parched land was very dif- 
ferent from their original ver- 
dant Minnesota hills. The mortal- 
ity was fearful. Many had died 
at Ft. Snelling from anxiety, 
confinement and the pitiable 
diet. After the boat trip of ever 
a month with thirteen hundred 
crowded like slaves in a single 
ship and fed on musty hard tack 
and briny pork only one thousand 
survived to land. 

In the spring of 1866, after 
nearly four years of confinement, 
those prisoners still remaining 


in Camp McClellan at Daven- © 


port were also released by order ~ 
of the President. With their fam- 
ilies, who had also been at Crow 
Creek for the last three dry 
parched years, they were sent 
to Niobrara in the northeast 
corner of Nebraska, where they 
were given land. Now all the Da- 
kotas with whom the missionar- 
ies had been laboring were again 
in a somewhat normal condition. 
They had prayed that their chains 
be removed and now the chains 
were a thing of the past. They 
had prayed that they might again 
have a country and that prayer 
had also been granted. 

In the meantime, for the secur- 
ity of the frontier and to further 
chastise the Sioux, military ex- 
peditions had been organized in 
the spring and summer of 1863. 
One was in command of General 
Sibley. Attached to this Dakota 
expedition was a corps of scouts, 
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forty or fifty of them being 
Dakota men, who had _ showed 
themselves to be on the side of 
the white people. The families 
of these scouts were also sent 
out to the frontier and main- 
tained by the government for 
several years. This was known as 
the “Scouts Camp” and _ their 
church was called by the same 
name until 1869, when several 
churches were formed out of the 
original, as the families began 
to scatter and settle down in the 
country soon to be the new Sis- 
seton Reservation. 

Dr. John P. Williamson and 
Minwtasats Ge Ond tvstayed 7) iat 
Niobrara to help with the school 
and church work there, while 
Dr. Riggs and Dr. W. T. William- 
son spent the summers of 1866, 
1867, and 1868 visiting these 
new Indian churches, which were 
now under native leadership. In 
1866, in company: with John B. 
Renville (Joseph’s. oldest son) 
they found the Scouts Camp 
partly on Lake Traverse and 
partly on Buffalo Lake. They ad- 
ministered the Lord’s Supper in 
both places and ordained Daniel 
Renville (Joseph’s youngest son 
as Ruling Elder. Peter Big Fire 
and Simon Anawangmane they 
licensed to preach. They also vis- 
ited Ford Wadsworth, which had 
just recently been established. 
Many herds of buffalo sometimes 
one hundred or more lying down 
or feeding together, were en- 
countered as they made their 
way across the prairies. 


In the first months of 1867 the 


Wahpetons and Sissetons wht 
constituted the Scouts Camp on 
the western border of Minne- 
sota and who had done good ser- 
vice in protecting the white 
settlers from the roving horse 
stealing Sioux sent a delegation 
to Washington to make a treaty 
and obtain a guarantee of a home 
and government help. Dr. Riggs 
went with them; the Sisseton 
Wahpeton Reservation was the 
result. | Biv=! 


Later the same summer, after 
a seige of inflamatory rheuma- 
tism, Dr. Riggs with Dr. William- 
son, in a little wagon, started 
north, visiting the settlements 
from Nebraska up to the head 
of the Coteau. The Indians were 
found to be scattered over their 
new Reservation. At each visita- 
tion the men endeavored to work 
the native church members up to 
a feeling of responsibility in the 
work of contributing to the sup- 
port of their own pastors—an 
undertaking not easy. Louis 
Mazawakinyanna was licensed to 
preach at Fort Wadsworth. An 
elder in the prison, he had gone 
up to Fort Wadsworth of his own 
accord and commenced religious 
work among the community of 
Sioux Scouts connected with the 
garrison. The yearly camp meet- 
ing was held on the border cf 
Coteau as it looks down on Lake 
Traverse. 

The next summer, 1868, Dr. 
Riggs, starting out on a grey 
pony, was joined by John P. 
Williamson. They crossed over to 
Fort Wadsworth, where they 
were met by Dr. T. S. Williamson 
and John B. Renville. The an- 
nual gathering at the head of 
the Coteau was held at Dry Wood 
Lake where Peter Big Fire had 
settled. It was the most re- 
markable of all the yearly camp 
meetings— about sixty persons 
were added to the church list, 
ail standing out on the open 
prairie to be baptized. Also vis: 
ited were Buffalo Lake and Long 
“Mollow, where Solomon was 
ordained and installed as a 
pastor. 

In 1869, after attended the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyter- 
ian Church in New York, Dr. 
Riggs and Dr. Williamson pro- 
seeded up the Missouri on their 
summer visitation. From _ the 
Missouri they crossed over to 
Fort Wadsworth, accompanied 
by “Blue Bird” who knew where 
to find water the “dry and 
thirsty” land. As they journeyed 
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that afternoon, the day grew 
dark, the sun ceased to shine, 
the horses stopped in the road. 
It was a weird unnatural dark- 
ness—an eclipse of the sun. For 
five minutes the eclipse was an- 
nular—only a little rim of light 
gleamed forth. The moon seemed 
to have a cut in one side, like a 
thick cheese from which a very 
thin slice had been cut out. The 
Dakotas called it the year of 
the “black sun with stars shining 
above it”. The annual camp 
meeting was held later at Dry- 
wood Lake. 


By this mite the place for the 


“Mountain” about two miles 
northwest of the newly esta- 
lished Sisseton Agency, pitched 
his tent and wrote “This camp I 
have named Goodwill from the 
words of the angel who first told 
of the birth of the Prince of 
Peace, saying “Peace on Earth, 
Goodwill to Men.” 

Two buildings, the one a dwell- 
ing house, the other a _ school 
house which was also used for 
church purposes, were erected 
that summer. They were painted 
a reddish brown and because of 
the color the Indians named the 
school “‘Tipi-xa” (Red House) and 


Indian Tribe Camps Near Foothills 


Agency on the Sisseton Wah- 
peton Reservation had been 
selected. Some log buildings had 
been erected and the agent and 
his family had moved onto the 
ground. It was suggested That 
Dr. Riggs build on or near the 
same location and conduct his 
missionary work from there. The 
Prudential Committee (ABCFM) 
at Boston approved the venture 
and appropriated $2800 for a 
dwelling and a school house. 
So it was that in June 1870 Dr. 
Riggs halted his teams, loaded 
with lumber, on the slope of the 


called the Government School, 
built later, “Tipi-zi” (Yellow 
House). 

On Monday, November 1, 1870 
Mrs. Martha R. Morris, Dr. 
Riggs’ daughter, reached the 
Mission. A month later Mr. W. 
K. Morris came, driving an ox 
team and trailing a team of 
cows. He was to take and remain 
in charge of the Mission for the. 


next twenty-one years. The | 


Goodwill church was organized 
the same year and soon had a 
native pastor, Rev. Daniel Ren- 
ville—but it and all the other 
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Presbyterian churches on _ the 
reservation were to remain under 
the general supervision of Dr. 
Riggs until the time of his death 
in 1882. 

At this time all the churches 
had native pastors: John B. Ren- 
ville was at Ascension, Solomon 
at Long Hollow, Louis at Fort 
Wadsworth, and Thomas Good, 
located at Buffalo Lake. The 
Mayasan Church was organized 
shortly thereafter and Louis was 
called to take charge of it, David 
Gray Cloud taking his place at 
Fort Wadsworth. 

For the first two years at 
Goodwill, save for the summer 
visits of Dr. Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris were quite alone. They 
conducted an Indian day school, 
but this was all that was at- 
tempted in an educational line. 
In 1873 the Government began 
the erection of a large Manual 
Training School. Since it could 
accommodate only a small group 
of girls that year it was arranged 
that a like number of boys would 
be taken care of at Goodwill. A 
small one story building 16x 24 
was hastily erected and a group 
of sixteen boys, 9-20 years old, 
slept and tried to live in this one 
room but overflowed and ate in 
the Mission home. There the 
kitchen was a room, 13 feet 
square, and thither the sixteen 
boys trooped three times a day 
to wash, comb their hair and eat. 
It was rather a crowded condition 
and Mrs. Morris found herself in 
much the same situation as “the 
old woman who lived in the 
shoe.” To keep the boys occupied 
was a task. In the day time 
there were chores to do, wood to 
split, water to haul and school 
to attend. For the evening Mr. 
Morris made a checker board and 
taught the boys the game. Ali 
the boys, save one, were much 
interested, and the board was 
much in use. George, however, 
could not understand it and de- 
clared the other boys were 
wasting their time, so he chopped 


up the board. Later, however, he 
asked Mr. Morris to make a new 
board, promising that he would 
also learn to play and he did. 

To compensate them for their 
work, Mr. and Mrs. Morris were 
both placed on the government 
payroll. According to an old 
voucher, Mr. Morris, for his ser- 
vice and for “board of himself, 
fuel, and light” received $60.00 
per month, while Mrs. Morris, as 
cook and matron, received $30.00 
per month, with proviso that she 
“board herself and find her own 
light and fuel”. The government 
did, however, furnish the fuel 
for the stove in the so-called 
dormitory and also for the cook 
stove. As cord wood of ash and 
maple was obtainable from the 
Indians at $2.75-$3.50 per cord, 
the fuel item was not very large. 

With the completion of the 
Government School the boys 
were, the next year, 1874, trans- 
ferred and for several years only 
a day school was maintained at 
Goodwill. Mr. Morris, however, 
found his services as a singing 
master in demand and for at 
least one year he made a weekly 
trip to Big Coulee Indian Church, 
10 miles away, to conduct a well 
attended singing school, a tuning 
fork his only musical instrument. 


The Indians, many of them, 
were now becoming more inter- 
ested in farming; they sought to 
have larger fields and began to 
move from their first locations to 
the more easily cultivated lands. 
Thus the day school became 
more and more _ impractical. 
Moreover, the Christian Indians 
desired to have their children 
receive religious training as well 
as secular instruction. So about 
the year 1876 arrangements were 
made to have a limited number 
of children live at the Mission. 
Several years before, the native 
pastor had built a small story 
and a half dwelling adjacent to 
the school church building. This 
became available when Mr. Ren- 
ville moved to the Brown Earth 
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Church in Grant County and it 
was purchased. An Indian family 
was placed in charge and twelve 
girls here found a winter home. 
The 16 x 24 house was partitioned 
and under the management of 
good old Louise took care of an 
equal number of boys. 


For these children the Mission. 


received cloth, boys’ clothing, 
shoes, and weekly rations from 
the government warehouse. The 
cloth had to be made into cloth- 
ing for the girls and underwear 
for the boys, and lest some may 
think there was nothing much 
to be done, the following is 
quoted from a letter of Mrs. 
Morris’. “Besides the work in 
the school room there is work in 
abundance; the boys come, nor- 
mally with one suit and one 
Shirt, and that a ragged one. 
Forty shirts, twenty pair of pants, 
two dozen drawers for them, be- 
sides dresses and underwear for 
the girls all have to be made. 
Then after each child is some- 
what clothed, all that remains is 
to. see that, by dint of much 
mending, the clothes hang to- 
gether until the last of March. 

“Mr. Morris’ work as_ head 
master and teacher is manifold: 
driving each week to the Ag- 
ency (if not more often) for 
rations and other supplies, look- 
ing after the boys, teaching, and 
all things in general. In the 
school room some classes are 
taught entirely in English, except 
the. reading of scriptures which 
is in Dakota. Others read from 
the English Dakota reader and 
still. others alternate between 
their English and Dakota books. 
There is also instruction in writ- 
ing, spelling, black board, and 
map exercises, and a_ weekly 
singing school. 

“So the days go by one by one, 
till the children separate to go 
to their homes and our time of 
seed sowing is past. We can only 
hope that some good has been ac- 
complished. The results’ will 
probably never be known to us. 


Meanwhile we can think and pray 
for them in their homes—re- 
minded of them by the delapi- 
dated picture books over which 
they have spent so many hours 
and the very ragged carpet in 
our home, over which so many 
feet have tramped and which we 
had vainly hoped might be made 
to last another winter.” 


Other hardships there were: 
drinking water had to be hauled 
in barrels from the Government 
School spring a half mile distant, 
snow had to be melted that there 
might be soft water for washing. 
One winter there was only green 
wood to burn, and many times 
the fire went out with the pan- 
cakes undone and the coffee un- 
boiled. 

In spite of these hardships and 
the lack of funds the school grew. 
The need, the opportunity was 
there and the enthusiasm and 
determination of Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris was such that they could 
not be denied. Personal solicita- 
tions brought some funds, the 
Mission Board increased the 
budget allowance and so one by 
one buildings and teachers were 


‘added until in 1888 there were 


ten or twelve buildings including 
large dormitories for the boys 
and girls, shops for the boys and 
a fairly large and well equipped 
school house with sixteen teach- 
ers and employees taking care of 
about one hundred and twenty 
boarding pupils. In addition to 
the routine school work, the girls 
were taught to sew, cook and do 
housework. The boys were taught 
carpentry, blacksmithing, shoe 
repairing, and farm work of all 
kinds. 

In 1891 Mr. and Mrs. Morris 
were transferred to the Winne- ° 
bago School in Nebraska. That 
same year the Indians received 
their full allotment of lands and 
the next year the remaining 
lands were thrown open for 
settlement and other school con- 
tracts were made. At Goodwill 
the old familiar faces were gone, 
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the old missionary ties were 
broken, and gradually the school 
decreased in numbers and im- 
portance until it was discontin- 
ued. The buildings were sold one 
by one and only the original 
school house, one of the dwell- 
ings, and the Goodwill Church 
remain, the later owned and oc- 
cupied by the Goodwill congrega- 
tion. 


Meanwhile, in June 1872, the 
second year after Goodwill was 
established, a conference of all 
the ministers, elders, and repre- 
sentatives of the Dakota churches 
was held at the Goodwill church, 
an invitation have been issued 
through the “Iapi Oayi’ (Word 
Carrier), the Missionary-Indian 
newspaper, to nine churches. All 
nine attended: The Santee, Yank- 
ton, River Bend, Lac-qui-parle, 
Ascension, Goodwill, Buffalo 
Lake, Long Hollow, and Kettle 
Lake (Ford Wadsworth). Dr. T. S. 
Williamson from Yankton Ag- 
ency, A. L. Riggs (Dr. Riggs’ 
oldest son) from Santee, Thomas 
L. Riggs (Dr. Riggs’ second son) 
from Fort Sully near Fort Pierre 
(coming across country on horse- 
back in five days with a Dakota 
guide and a soldier guard). From 
all parts came Dakota pastors, 
elders and messengers of the 
churches. The gathering was so 
large a special booth had to be 
built for the Sunday service. 

This meeting, called the Da- 
kota Conference, came to be a 
regular annual affair, and was 
held the next year at John P. 
Williamson’s mission at Yankton. 
The “Japi Oayi” said this was a 
“very full meeting”. Every mis- 
sionary except Mr. S. R. Riggs 
and W. K. Morris were present, 
also every native pastor and a 
full list of delegates. Martha 
Riggs Morris and her two chil- 
dren went over from Sisseton—- 
three hundred miles—with the 
Dakota delegation. They had a 
hard journey, the roads were 
bad and the streams flooded. 
There was no way of crossing 


the “Big Sioux” except by swim- 
ming and those who could not 
swim were pulled across in a 
poor boat improvised from a 
wagon bed—a dangerous per- 
formance. The topics under dis: 
cussion were “Pastoral Support”, 
“Pastoral Visitation’, and ‘Ver- 
nacular Teaching”. The eager 
consideration and prompt discus- 
sion of these questions by the 
delegates was in strong contrast 
to the stolid indifference and 
mulish reticence of the early 
Dakotas, and showed the work- 
ing of a superhuman agency. 

More and more the important: 
events of the year culminated in, 
and were brought out by this. 
Annual Conference. In 1875 it 
was held in September at the 
Homestead Settlement on the Big 
Sioux (Flandreau). Each year saw: 
an improvement in the buildings 
on the Conference site. The first 
sermon this year was by Louis, 
the native pastor. Later questions 
relative to the proper training of 
children and their education, and ° 
the training and preparation of 
young men for the ministry were 
discussed with interest and pro- 
fit. Another prominent subject 
discussed was the Homestead 
Act in its relation to the Indian. 
The concensus of opinion was 
that the plan of depending on the 
government for support tended to 
be bad. Said Ehnamane: ‘If, when 
we are hungry we cry out to our - 
Great Father ‘Give us food’ or 
when we are cold we say: ‘Send: 
us clothes’, we become as little 
children—we are not men. 

Here at this place we see that 
each man takes care of himself: 
he has a farm and a house, and 
some have a cow and a few 
chickens. We go into their houses 
and we see tables and chairs, and 
when we eat we spread a cloth 
on the table, as do the white peo- 
ple, and there are curtains at 
the windows, and we see the 
women dressed like white women, : 
—here we find men. We who: look 
to the government for food and’: 
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clothing we are not men but 
little children, and the longer we 
depend upon the government for 
food and clothing the lower down 
we find ourselves.” Others said, 
“Tt is hard work to strike out 
alone; some have starved, some 
have frozen to death, and others 
have turned back. It means 
work to become a self-supporting 
citizen.” 

The last topic was “Foreign 
Missions”, missionary work to be 
undertaken by the native church- 
es. They had indeed come a long 
way in forty-one years! The whole 
assembly seemed ready to or- 
ganize such a society and agreed 
to take steps to collect money 
for a Foreign Mission Fund; and 
at the Annual Conference a year 
later the first and most import- 
ant topic discussed was “Are not 
the native Christians ready and 
able to suppert a special agency 
for the spread of the gospel 
among the still heathen Da- 
kotas?” The decision was in the 
affirmative and a Missionary 
Board of three members was 
carefully chosen and after some 
very careful consideration David 
Gray Cloud, the pastor of the 
Ma-ya-san Church, was chosen by 
them as a fit man to be sent out. 
Because $240 had been collected 
in cash during the past year for 
that very purpose, it was decided 
that he should be sent out at 
once. The new field chosen for 
his work was the Standing Rock 
Agency, with the winters to be 
spent in the region of Fort Sully 
and Cheyenne Agency (near Fort 
Pierre). The whole 700-800 Da- 
kotas who gathered in the open 
air for the last Sunday gathering 
of this Conference were in accord 
with the decision. 


Forty-two years of mission 
work among the Sioux had been 
completed. During that time 
many workers had come and 
gone again, but always their 
work had continued. In the be- 
ginning they had _ been sur- 
rounded by the whole ignorant 


and barbaric Sioux nation. At 
the close they were working with 
many churches manned by native 
pastors, who ministered to a 
nation which had largely become 
civilized and christianized. The 
entire bible had been translated 
into the Dakota and the work of 
education was progressing satis- 
factorily. 

Other denominations had also 
entered the field. The work of 
the Roman Catholic Church be- 
gan with Father Augustine Ra- 
vaux. Coming to America from 
France he arrived in the Dakota 
territory as early as 1837. Sta- 
tioned first at Prairie du Chien, 
he remained there until he re- 
ceived a commission from his 
bishop to visit the Sioux and as- 
certain the possibility of estab- 
lishing a mission among them. 
With this in mind he settled at 
the trading post of Oliver Ferri- 
bault, near Little Rapids, and 
there built a house. From this 
point he traveled out through the 
Indian country, stopping at the 
homes and the posts of the fur 
traders. He often visited at the 
home of Joseph Renville at Lac- 
qui-parle, where with the help of 
Mr. Renville, he made such good 
progress in acquiring the Dakota 
language that he was soon able 
to teach the Catholic Indians to 
say their prayers and he was also 
able to give instruction at the 
time of death to any Dakota 
who desired such _ instruction. 


In 1842 he reached the Frenier 
trading post on the east side of 
Lake Traverse. In his memoirs, 
he tells of an incident that hap- 
pened there. He had pitched his 
tent near a wooded ravine and 
was seated reading a book by the 
firelight, when he heard stealthy 
foot steps. Hostile Indians were 
approaching, he thought, so he 
rose, stirred up the fire until 
the flames leaped high and then 
stood in its light, plainly display- 
ing the crucifix he wore. Thus he 
made certain that the Chippewas, 
if they were, would know that. 
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he was a “Black Gown” and not 
a Sioux Indian. After they had 
gone he made his way to the 
store building and there found 
the men armed and greatly con- 
cerned for his safety. In the 
morning, as suspected, the foot 
prints proved to be those of the 
Chippewas. To resist a possible 
future attack, the Freniers and 
their people dug a circular hole, 
about twenty-five feet in circum- 
ference on the open prairie not 
far from the store building. 
Above the embankment tree 
branches were planted to further 
conceal the defending warriors. 
When three days later the Chip- 
pewas did approach the Sioux 
took refuge in this dugout, while 
Father Ravaux hid in the store 
building. Beside the barricaded 
door stood the post clerk, Hippo- 
lite Martin, with: an ax in his 
hand, vowing that he would kill 
at least two of the enemy before 
they could gain entrance. After 
some firing, however, the Chip- 
pewas retreated, evidently con- 
vinced that an attack would be 
disastrous. 

Again in 1844 he was back on 
the shores of Lake Traverse, 
where he baptized the daughter 
of Martin McLeod at his trading 
post. He must have endeared 
himself to many of the Sioux for 
after the out-break of 1861, when 
he was with the condemned men 
in the prison at Mankato more 
than three-fourths of those con- 
demned to be hanged chose him 
as their spiritual father. He spent 
much time with them and stood 
up with them in the last minutes 
before they were launched into 
eternity, praying with and for 
them until they dropped from the 
gallows. 


During these early years An- 
thony Pelamourgues, Lucien Gal- 
tier, and Anthony Godfert were 
also sent out by the church but 
little is known of their work. It 
was not until the 1890’s, long 
after the Sisseton Reservation 
had been created, that a Catholic 


missionary was assigned to the 
territory now known as Roberts 
County. 


Father DeSmet, a_ Belgian 
Jesuit missionary, who had come 
into the camp of the fierce Yank- 
tons as early as 1839, sometimes 
made trips into the country or 
met the loyal processed Catholics 
at Indian councils. In May of 
1858 he baptized many children 
of the Sissetons at Fort Rice. 
The followers were also glad 
whenever Father Genin was able 
to cOme among them. He left 
the following account of a visit 
in 1857 to the Sisseton Sioux 
who were gathered on Big Stone 
Lake at the head waters of the 
Minnesota River. Before Mass he 
had baptized thirty-five young 
Sisseton Indians, ranging in age 
from five to thirteen. After Mass 
he was surprised to find that all 
of his young friends had disap- 
peared. He had noted that the 
tribe was very poor, for the 
buffalo were very scarce. He was 
also poor, very poor; in fact, his 
provisions were all gone. The 
children must have discovered 
this, for very soon they returned, 
each with from two to five musk- 
rat skins, which they presented 
to him. He asked, “What are 
these for, my children?” They 
answered, “Father, we are very 
poor, and have only muskrat 
meat to eat. We do not think you 
would like it very well. White 
people never do. You do not 
have much to eat yourself so 
we will give you these skins so 
that you may exchange them at 
the traders’ store for pork which 
you like better.” 


During the following years, 
the records show that priests 
from the surrounding territory, 
Wahpeton, North Dakota; Beards- 
ley, and Browns Valley, Minne- 
sota, made periodic trips to the 
reservation. When Bishop Marty 
made a welcome visit to the Sis- 
seton Agency in September 1880 
the Catholic Indians asked for 
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churches and schools, but because 
of the shortage of both money 
and missionaries, it was not until 
thirteen years later that Mother 
Aloysia Deering, an Ursuline 
nun from Ireland, came down 
from East Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. She, with one or two 
companions, homesteaded on_a 
claim on the outskirts of Sisse- 
ton and erected a school with an 
adjacent convent, called St. An- 
drews’ Day School which aver- 
aged about forty pupils. It never 
achieved any marked _ success, 
perhaps because of the overly 
expansive activity of Mother 
Aloysia. With a community of a 
half dozen or fewer members she 
tried to conduct an orphanage 
and day school at Sisseton, a 
hospital at Webster and a mission 
at Veblen. The Catholics of Sis- 
seton and the surrounding coun- 
tryside enjoyed the wministra- 
tions of the Chaplain of the Con- 
vent, however. Father Cassidy, 
although a cripple was able to 
perform the priestly functions, 
for two years. After that time 
he became so helpless that he 
had to be placed in a hospital. 


In 1898, Father John Vogel, a 
newly ordained priest, was sent 
to take charge of the Sisseton 
parish. When he found no church 
in the town and learned that the 
townspeople were accustomed to 
attend services at the Ursuline 
convent and orphanage, he took 
up his residence there for the 
first year, giving during that time 
the greater part of his attention 
to the Indians, but when he 
moved into town, he had to de- 
vote most of his attention to the 
unbuilding of his parish. Two or 
three times a year he drove to 
Veblen where there were about 
six Catholic families, otherwise 
he did little for the natives. After 
he was assigned to the Cheyenne 
River Reservation in 1901, the 
Indians were again dependent 
upon the charity of neighboring 
priests. 

Father Bernard Strassmaier 


occasionally made the long trip 
from Fort Yates to give the 
Indians an opportunity to con- 
fess in their native tongue. In 
1903 he conducted a mission from 
July 23 to August 6th. Again in 
October of the following year he 
visited the reservation and found 
a resident priest in Sisseton, but 
he could not induce the Indians 
to worship in the same church 
with the whites. Little was there- 
after done for the Indians until. 
1910 when the veteran catechist, 
Nick Black Elk, was transferred 
from Pine Ridge to Sisseton and 
preparation was made for a regu- 
lar mission. Jesuit Father West- 
ropp also visited several times 
that year and received some 
adults into the church. He took 
these to the annual Indian Con- 
gress, held in July 1911, at Holy 
Rosary Mission, where they were 
so impressed by the assembly 
that they asked to be included 
in future assemblies. In response 
to this request, the Indian Con- 
gress was held two years later 
on the Sisseton Reservation at 
Veblen. A_ little later Father 
Westropp was transferred to 
India and the mission he had 
planned was not. established. 
Again the Benedictines resumed 
their occasional visits to the Sis- 
setons. 

In 1923 Bishop Bernard J. 
Mahoney of Sioux Falls offered 
the spiritual care of the entire 
Roberts County to the Oblate 
Fathers of Mary Immaculate 
(OMI). By this arrangement, it 
was hoped, missionaries would 
also be assured to the scattered 
Indian communities. Father John: 
Pohlen entered the field in June 
of that year. Others of the Con- 
gregation, such as, Fathers John 
Schuster, J. W. Lee, F. Armbrust- 
er, and A. Heimbucher, devoted 
at least a part of their time to 
the Indians. St. Benedict’s, twelve 
miles west, and St. Mathew’s at 
Veblen, are Indian chapels served 
by the Fathers. In 1933 a number 
of Sisters of the Divine Savior 
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came from Milwaukee to take 
charge of a hospital for Indians,! 
named Tekakwitha Hospital, and 
in 1988 Father Pohlen opened an 
Indian orphanage for homeless 
Indian children. 

The Episcopalians also had 
zealous missionaries in the early 
years. In the summer of 1860, 
Bishop H. B. Whipple of that 
church visited the Lower Sioux 
Agency and with an interpreter, 
Thos. Robertson, invited all the 
men to a gathering, at which the 
Lord’s Prayer and portions of 
the Dakota scriptures were read 
and Dakota hymns were sung. As 
a result a mission was com- 
menced among them that autumn 
and placed in charge of Rev. and 
Mrs. Hinman. At the time of 
the out-break, a stone chapel was 
being erected. 


After the outbreak, Mr. Hin- 
man spent much of his time in 
the camp and prison at Fort 
Snelling and at the prison at 
Mankato. Later he visited those 
who were taken to Crow Creek 
and when the families were re- 
united at Niobrara he re-estab- 
lished his mission there, for a 
considerable number of these 
Indians now considered them- 
selves Episcopalians. In subse- 
quent years he translated and 
had. printed the Episcopalian 
Prayer Book and built at the 
Santee Agency an expensive and 
commodious mission house in 
which he had a chapel and ac- 
comodations for his own fam- 
ily and others. 

In 1876 after the Sisseton- 
Wahpeton Reservation was estab- 
lished, a delegation of several 
Sisseton men made a ten day 
journey, walking all the way, 
down to the Niobrara Convoca- 
tion, which was held at Yankton. 
Their purpose was “to urge the 
claims of their people upon the 
church”. The Episcopalian 
Church was unable to answer 
this call, however, because the 
government was holding the 
religious groups to their assigned 


stations. When Bishop Hare final- 
ly visited the Agency in the 
spring of (1881 he found no opposi- 
tion on the part of either the 
government or the Presbyter- 
ians, and the agent assigned to 
his church a tract of land near 
the agency for a mission. With a 
memorial of $500 from a woman 
in Lowell, Mass., a drive for 
funds was begun and work on 
St. Mary’s Church was com- 
menced in October of the same 
year. The agent, in a report to 
first service in the new building 
was held the next spring on 
Easter Sunday. Altho the work 
was Slow and difficult he wrote 
to Bishop Hare in 1884, “I have 
gained one thing which is of 
satisfaction to me and that is 
the confidence of the people. 
There is considerable ignorance 
and apathy to overcome and it 
is uphill work, but it is Gods 
work and in His own good time 
He will give the increase to our 
planting and watering.’ Until 
1888—seven years—he remained 
at St. Mary’s. 


During that time a church had 
been built at Waubay and called 
St. James (1885). Thomas Cante 
was the first catechist. In 1886 a 
third chapel was erected on the 
hill above Browns Valley, Minne- 
sota (in Roberts County). Built 
with money donated by Mrs. John 
Jacob Aster of New York City, 
it was called St. John the Baptist. 
Previous to 1886 it had been a 
mission station and had been 
served by Dan J. Robertson since 
1881. St. Luke’s at Veblen was 
also built in 1886 with money in 
part a gift from the Lenten 
League of New York City. 

In 1890 a cyclone tipped the 
St. Mary’s Church sideways about 
a foot—ruining the foundation. 
Nothing daunted, the congrega- 
tion tipped it back again, rein- 
forced the foundation and built 
frame abutements—several on 
both the north and south sides 
of the building. Today the inside 
is receiving a face-lifting job— 
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new paint and new flooring. 
(We are indebted to the follow- 

ing for material compiled:) 

Mary & I by Stephen R. Riggs, 
DD., LLD. 

The Gospel Among the Dakotas 
by Stephen R. Riggs, A. M. 

Crusading Along Sioux Trails by 


~ 


Sister Mary Claudia Durat- 
chek, :O452.B...PhD; 


South Dakota, by Doane Robin. 
son, Am, Litt.D. 


Historical Stories of Northeast- 


ern South Dakota by H. S. 
Morris, Pioneer. 


Courthouse Building At Wilmot 
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Political History 


Ralph Anderson 


The political history of Roberts 
County should properly begin 
with the organization of the 
County and the first county seat 
town of Travare. No one yet has 
written as well a documented ac- 
count of this event as the late 
H. S. Morris, pioneer and histor- 
ian. The following is lifted in 
its entirety from his book epn- 
titled “Stories, Legends and 
Traditions:” 


“Born perhaps in the brain of 
Fredric Dittes, Sr., along side of 
whose farm it was located, and 
where it flourished and _ died, 
was the (to be) City of Travare, 
erstwhile Capitol of Roberts 
County. 

“First, no doubt, was the or- 
ganization of a Townsite com 
pany consisting of certain gentle- 
men of large vision, among whom 
were Frederic Dittes Sr., Gen. 
George L. Becker, of St. Paul, 
on whose land the Townsite was 
afterwards located, Charles Cris- 
sey, the then Indian Agent, 
George W. Hawes, and R. F. 
Gibson, Bankers (?) of Big Stone 
City and Milbank and (sub 
rosa) Judge C. S. Palmer of the 
Fourth Judicial Circuit. 


“Once organized, the Company 
members began to plan for a 
glorious future. It must, of 
course, be a County Seat Town, 
and the acquisition of a County 

eat was the first great objec- 
tive. To accomplish this, a new 
county had to be created. How 
the members of the Legislature 
were prevailed upon, this column: 
ist does not pretend to say, but 
on March 3, 1833, a law was en- 
acted creating the new County 
of Roberts by taking a number of 
townships of Grant County, a 
slice from Richland County, and 
including a large portion of the 
Indian Reservation. The law 
also directed the Governor to 


organize the County by appoint: 
ing County Commissioners—and 
wonderful to relate, pursuant to 
this law, the Governor appointed 
Frederic Dittes Sr., Charles 
Crissey, (both members of the 
Townsite organization) and R. 


‘xl. Hall, as such Commissioners 


On August 6, 1883, these gentle 
men met at the farm home o: 
Mr. Dittes which was locatec 
about one and a half miles south- 
east of Browns Valley, and or- 
ganized by electing Charles Cris- 
sey chairman and R. H. Hall 
secretary of the Board. Then as 
a first matter of business, the 
Board adopted a_ Resolution 
designating the location of the 
courthouse on a spot a stone’s 
throw from where they sat. 


“County officers were there- 
after soon appointed and on Aug. 
24, 1888, Gen. Becker filed the 
Townsite Plat of Travare. Thus 
was born the Ghost Town, and 
thus also began the County Seat 
tribulations of Roberts County. 

“An old copy of the ‘Dakota 
Sun’ dated May 8, 1884 discloses 
the fact that at that time there 
were at least five business houses 
in Travare, to-wit: The Dakota 
Sun, The Travare House, that ran 
a free bus to the Browns Valley 
Depot, and to the boat landing 
on Big Stone Lake, and owned 
by A. Schandorf; the Munro & 
Cable Drug Store; the Grocery 
Store of Fred Dittes Jr., and the 
Law Office of W. P. Philbert who 
vas the County Superintendent 
vf Schools. 


“Also, in this issue of the Da- 
kota Sun is to be found the fol- 
lowing list of county officers: A. 
I. Cummings, Sheriff; W. K. Weav- 
er, Register of Deeds and County 
Clerk; F. Dittes Jr., Treasurer; 
W. P. Philbert, Superintendent 
of Schools; W. H. Downin, Cor- 
oner; S. W. Hall, Assessor. 
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“Thus far, everything was 
lovely, but it soon developed that 
roses have thorns as well as 
sweetness. In the fall of 1884 
the irate and ambitious citizens 
of Wilmot forced a vote on the 
location of the County Seat. It 
was Wilmot vs. Travare and_Tra- 
vare vs. Wilmot. What the actual 
vote was, cannot now be ascer- 
tained, at least, from the county 
records. It is, however, certain 
that the canvassing board (which 
appears to have consisted of W. 
K. Weaver, O. M. Ballou and 
Charles Crissey, at least two of 
whom and probably all of whom 
were members of the Travare 
Townsite Company) threw out the 
vote of several precincts and 
declared Travare to be the vic- 
tor. The late O. R. Aney, of 
Peever, stated in an article dated 
July 11, 1935 (see Sisseton Courier) 
that “Garfield Township was 
thrown out because one of the 
poll books contained twenty more 
names than the other one did” 
and that “Lake Township (now 
Lake and Lee) was thrown out 
because S. L. Johnson, who was 
chairman of the Board of Elec- 
tion, took the ballot box with 
him when he went home for din- 
ner. He lived a mile south of the 
school house. By throwing out 
these two precincts this gave 
Travare 33 majority.” 


“And now trouble began right. 
The old Board of County Com- 
missioners and the old officers 
continued to function at Travare, 
while a different Board of Com- 
missioners and some _ officers, 
elected or claiming election, 
started county seat operations at 
Wilmot. 


“The election was soon thrown 
into Court for a recount, and 
according to Mr. M. W. Gorman, 
now living in Sisseton, a deci- 
sion (possibly covering some 
phase of the matter only) was 
rendered in favor of Travare and 
against Wilmot. Both Wilmot 
and Travare adherents received 
telegraphic word of this deci- 


sion. The armed guards who had 
been occupying the courthouse 
at Travare, proceeded to cele- 
brate in a royal manner, where- 
as the people of Wilmot pro- 
ceeded to arm themselves and 
with sleighs, started out after 
the county records. Mr. Gorman, 
by the way, was Captain of this 
Wilmot army. Nearing the court- 
house, the Wilmot posse divided; 
one part including C. F. Porter 
and Al Draves and a druggist by 
the name of Brown, went around 
the City to approach the court- 
house from the north. This party 
happened to intercept Mr. Cable, 


who, in the early morning, was | 


conveying the mail to Browns 
Valley. Presuming that he was 
going after help they detained 
him and for this offense, to-wit: 
interference with the United 
States mail both Mr. Draves and 
Mr. Bowers were arrested, taken 
to Fargo. and incarcerated. Mr. 
Gorman states that it was a long 
time before the Wilmot people 
were able to ‘“‘spring them loose.” 


“Meanwhile, the larger part 
of the Wilmot force reached the 
courthouse, which providentially 
they found temporarily vacant 
backed up to the door, the safes 
and unguarded. The sleighs were 
loaded on and the loose records 
gathered up, and in fifteen or 
twenty minutes they were jubil- 
antly headed homeward. Travare 
was still legally the County Seat, 
but had nothing to show for it 
except an empty courthouse, 
some burnt fingers and a good 
stiff hangover while Wilmot was 
defacto the operating County 
Seat. 


“The battle ground was now 
transferred to the Legislature. 
Mr. Aney states that Wilmot sent 
Mr. Gray Ingersoll to Bismarck 
armed with nine $1,000 County 
Warrants, while Travare sent 
John Munro and W. K. Weaver. 
A bill was introduced in the 
Legislature to permit the fund- 
ing of the Roberts County debt 
and hidden away in the tail end 
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of the bill was a wee little item 
which declared Travare to be 
the legal County Seat. When the 
bill came up for passage the 
Wilmot people succeeded in sub- 
stituting the word Wilmot for 
Travare and so the bill passed. 
Wilmot thus became the County 
Seat and Travare, a city of the 
past.” 


Wilmot was destined to hold 
the county seat for only a few 
short years as a new town had 
been founded on the Indian 
reservation, which was opened 
for settlement in ’92. This town 
was Sisseton—but I will let H. S. 
Morris tell the story in his own 
inimitable style: 


that it required a majority vote 
of all votes cast, and that, Sisse- 
ton did not have. Sisseton only 
had a majority of the votes cast 
on the county seat question. In 
other words the vote of the man 
who went to the polls but forgot 
or refused to vote on the county 
seat question was counted against 
Sisseton. The first round of the 
fight was taken by Wilmot. 


“Two years later (in 1898) the 
question was again submitted and 
this time Sisseton received 1746 
votes out of a total of 2354 or 
more than two-thirds majority. 
Following this result it appeared 
that the people of Wilmot were 
not united in their thought as to 


Courthouse Looms On Sisseton Horizon 


“Sisseton had been founded on 
April 15, 1892 (the day on which 
the reservation opened) and by 
1895, had become a sizeable burg. 
It’s people had ambitions, plenty 
of them. Among other things 
they wanted the county seat. So 
at the general election of that 
year, the county seat question 
was submitted to the voters, at 
which election, Sisseton received 
937 votes and Wilmot received 
853 votes. Sisseton had a majority 
of 74. But the Supreme Court, as 
a result of litigation, decided 


what course should be pursued. 
Some desired to take the matter 
into court, others thought that 
and advantage which might be 
thus gained, could be but temp- 
orary, and not worth fighting for. 
In the first group (it was said) 
were J. J. Batterton, L. V. Peek, 
Fred Eastman, Anton Foss and 
others, in the later group (so it 
was said) were M. W. Gorman, 
David Eastman, C. F. Porter, L. 
S. Hougen and others. The major- 
ity of the county commissioners, 
H. L. Spackman, J. H. Lewis and 
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M. A. Westby were in favor of 
Sisseton and would, of course, 
order a removal of the county 
offices. 


“At this time, Howard Bab- 
cock, then states attorney, a Sis- 
seton supporter, was approached 
by a member of the Wilmot com- 
mittee, with the suggestion that 
if Sisseton would reimburse Wil- 
mot for its county seat expense 
by the payment of $1,000, Wil- 
mot in turn would make no 
court contest and permit a peace- 
ful removal. 


“This suggestion was in turn 
communicated to the Sisseton 
committee by Mr. Babcock. And 
on Sunday following the election, 
the committee members and 
other business men of Sisseton 
met at the C. L. Folkestad home 
(now the home of F. P. Maldaner) 
and decided to comply with the 
Wilmot suggestion. On the day 
following, D. C. Thomas and H. 
S. Morris, two of the committee 
members, went to Wilmot and 
after a friendly discussion with 
the members of the Wilmot com- 
mittee paid the money ($1,000) to 
the Wilmot committee treasurer. 
The day following, Tuesday, Nov. 
15, 1898, the board of county com- 
missioners, canvassed the vote 
and without a dissenting vote, 
adopted a resolution which, in 
part declared: “That the county 
seat of Roberts county is changed 
from the town of Wilmot to the 
town of Sisseton. That the town 
of Sisseton is declared to be the 
county seat of their respective of- 
fices to said town of Roberts 
county are hereby ordered to re- 
move the records of their respec- 
tive offices in said town of Sisse- 
ton and to hold their respective 
offices in said town of Sisseton 
from and after the adoption of 
this resolution.” The board then 
adjourned to meet at Sisseton 
on Thursday, Nov. 17, 1898. 


“With the county officers and 
commissioners the methods of 
removal was then discussed and 
it was arranged to have teams 


come from Sisseton at once and 
transfer the records and officers 
the next day. Thus the matter 
rested at supper time, there was 
no thought in the mind of any- 
one of a night removal. After 
supper Mr. Spackman was _ in- 
vited to and accepted to “sit in” 
with some Wilmot business men. 
He felt sure that all county seat 
matters were settled, and he 
would be in contact with some of_ 
those most interested. For the 
night he was out of the picture. 
The other committee members 
had no reason to suspect that all 
was not well, but were just 
naturally uneasy and nervous. 
They decided to hang around at 
least until the teams arrived. 
Then came the upset. A promin- 
ent business man came with the 
startling information that Anton 
Foss, Fred Eastman and J. J. 
Batterton had gone to Milbank, 
where Judge Campbell chanced 
to be, to ask for a temporary 
injunction restraining the coun- 
ty officers from moving, until the 
court had passed upon the 
legality of the election. 


This Wilmot man _ suggested 
and urged, that if possible, the 
records be removed that night. 
Certainly it was within the power 
of the court to grant the petition 
and the Sisseton men felt that 
the court could hardly refuse to 
do so. A removal of the records 
at night was repugnant, it per- 
haps could not be done, and a 
failure was not pleasant to think 
about. The county officers, each 
one, had to be convinced that 
night removal was proper and 
some undoubtedly had gone to 
bed. But it seemed the only thing 
to do, so two of the Sisseton 
men made the rounds, explain- 
ing, pleading, cajoling, even 
threatening, until the seemingly 
impossible was accomplished and 
each one had agreed to _ go. 
Quietly they gathered at the 
courthouse to await the arrival 
of the teams. Those who parti- 
cipated will never forget the 
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time of waiting. Constant was 
the fear that the antagonistic 
element in Wilmot would awaken 
and intervene. Constant fear that 
some county officer would weak- 
en and refuse to go. It seemed 
the teams would never come but 
at length the creak of wagons was 
heard. To Henry Cortelyou, the 
train boss, the thing was _ ex- 
plained and he agreed to load 
and turn around, but not until 
his horses had had a good rest. 


- D—— if he was going to abuse 


horses, no matter what happened 
to the blankety blank county seat. 


“The wagons were backed up 
to the courthouse. The loading 
began, when the town marshal 
appeared and wanted to know 
what the dickens was going on. 
But Babcock shooed him off, and 
with honey words, persuaded 
him that he didn’t want to know 
what was ‘going on.’ 


“In the long last the wagons 
were loaded, all were aboard, 
and the train began its slow 
homeward journey, to arrive, 
and amid the ringing of the 
church bells and the blowing 
of the Leavitt Mill whistle, to 
pass up the main street just as 
the sun came up to show its ap- 
proval. Sisseton, ‘by the skin 
of it’s teeth,’ had taken the sec- 
ond round. 


“A month later Hugh Corper, 
a Wilmot businessman, brought 
an action in court to compel the 
return of the records to Wilmot. 
This action, which apparently 
would have resulted in a Wilmot 
victory—on the ground that the 
1898 vote was premature, was 
still pending, when in 1900 the 
county seat question was sub- 
mitted te the people for a third 
time. That election resulted in 
an overwhelming vote for Sisse- 
ton. The third and final round 
was awarded to Siss2ton.” 

Thus ends Mr. Morris’ account 
of the Great Courthouse Fights 
of Roberts County. For many 
years afterward, these events 
were favorite topics of conversa- 


tion, and even to this day some 
of our old-timers enjoy rehash- 
ing these stirring times. 


The County Seat matter was 
area politics, having no party 
lines, but party politics was then 
—and probably always will be 
an exciting issue. 

From the organization of Rob- 
erts County in 1883 until the 
early |1900’s it appears the Re- 
publican Party was successful in 
electing their candidates, except 
for an occasional outstanding 
personality. 


Complete harmony is seldom 
present in any group or party, 
as will be seen by the political 
chronology which follows: 

H. D. Batterberry, now 90 years 
old, but keen of memory, recalls 
that there was only a scattering 
of Democrats in the entire coun- 
ty during those early days. They 
were voluble and steadfast in 
their faith, and when Democratic 
presidents Cleveland and Wilson 
were elected, some were re- 
warded with postmasterships. 


This is not to say that the Re- 
publican Party did not have its 
headaches. Factions within that 
party, feeling that they were not 
getting the recognition that they 
deserved, that the regular party 
was not in tune with the times, 
broke away and formed new 
party organizations of their own. 

One example of this was in 
the early 1900’s when a bank in 
Sisseton was denied an applica- 
tion for designation as depository 
of county funds, charged the 
party regulars and the bank 
whose application was accepted 
with political dictatorship. The 
disaffected group called a rump 
convention and elected a slate of 
county candidates. They called 
themselves the “Boxers”, (after 
the Boxer Rebellion in China, 
which was then in the headlines) 
while they labeled their opposi- 
tion the “Grafters.” 

The Boxers staged a terrific 
campaign, holding meetings in 
all of the towns and many of the 
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rural schools of the county. Hot 
arguments with occasional fisti- 
cuffs marked the progress of the 
battle. When the votes _were 
counted the Boxers had won all 
of the offices. 


During the middle 1920’s ele- 
ments within the Republican 
Party again broke’away from the 
regulars charging “Teapot Dome 
Scandals” within the party and 
accusing the party leadership of 
unbecoming conduct in business 
affairs, as well as affairs of the 
party and the county. The charges 
were unfounded—but the damage 
was done—as it undoubtedly con- 
tributed to successes of the Non- 
Partisan League and the Farmer- 
Labor tickets of that time. 

Farm unrest, as an aftermath 
of the first World War, due to 
falling farm prices, was the chief 
cause of the organization of the 
Non-Partisan League in 1919. The 
organization offered a complete 
party ticket to the voters, in addi- 
tion to those presented by the 
Democrat and Republican parties. 


The Republican party was the 


victor in the 1920 election. 


The Non-Partisan League re- 
organized and ran a ticket along 
with the major parties in the 1922 
election and was successful in 
winning the offices of Treasurer, 
Auditor and Superintendent of 
Schools. 


In the 1924 election the new 
Farmer-Labor Party had absorbed 
the remnants of the Non-Partisan 
League and won all of the county 
offices. The Farmer-Labor Party 
continued until 1928, when it 
made its peace and joined with 
the Republican Party, winning 
all the county offices in that elec- 
tion except that of sheriff. This 
was the first time that a Demo- 
crat was elected to major county 
office in the memory of many 
voters, and presaged the strength- 
ening and growth of that party 
in Roberts County politics. 

The Republican Party contin- 
ued its sway until 1932, when the 
Democratic party registered heavy 


gains in the New Deal sweep of 
that year. Disaffected elements of 
the old Non-Partisan League and 
the Farmer-Labor party organized 
the Liberty Party, but were un- 
successful in winning any offices. 

The Democrats, consolidating 
their gains, swept the Republicans 
from office in the 1934 election. 
With a Democratic governor, 
Tom Berry, the party for the first 
time in history, was in the saddle 
in Roberts County. 

By early spring of 1934 the 
farmer’s plight had become des- 
perate. Receipts of cattle and 


hogs shipped to market were i 
almost entirely absorbed in 


transportation costs, farms were © 
sold under foreclosure, and farm- | 
ers who had lived a lifetime on | 
these farms were evicted. 
Radical elements seized this as 
the opportune time to organize 
the United Farmers League to 
prevent evictions and to nullify 
foreclosure actions by bidding 
in property offered at foreclos- 
ure sales at ridiculously low | 
prices and then turn the prop- | 
erty back to the original owners. 
Legitimate bidders were threat- 


ened or were quietly encircled | 


and hustled out of the sale ring | 
when they attempted to place a _ 
bid. | 

These were desperate measures 
—but they were also desperate 
times. As we look back over the 
years, we can understand and ap- 
preciate the farmers’ troubles 
and understand why they would 
join any effort that could pos- 
sibly save their farms and 
homes. The efforts to prevent 
dispossession were effective in a 
degree in that it focused the at- 
tention of the entire country on 
the farmers’ plight, and was very 
likely instrumental in the writ- 
ing of farm legislation under the 
New Deal. 

In one instance, an eviction 
auction on a farm near Sisseton 
resulted in 16 men being arrest- 
ed and charged with riot. Friends 
of the jailed men threatened to 


i 
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deliver them from the county 
jail. Peace officers from adjoin- 
ing counties and armed guards 
from the _ state prison were 
rushed in to help preserve order. 

At the same time, other mem- 
bers of the United Farmers 


| League were served restraining 
‘|| orders by the Court to desist in 
t{} assembling; soliciting members; 
} interfering with 
| foreclosure sales; or obstructing 
| public officers in any manner in 
-| the commission of their duties. 


evictions or 


After tempers had _ cooled 


:}/ somewhat, the restraining orders 
| were dismissed by court action. 
‘| However, the 16~men charged 
‘| with riot were brought to trial 
; and on June 18, 1934, the de-— 
' fendants were acquitted by the 
ff jury. 


Because of internecine war- 


fare within the party through 
} the years and the onslaught of 


the New Deal, the Republican 
Party never regained the 
strength and prestige that it had 
enjoyed for so many years. In 
the elections of the 40’s and 50’s 
the Democrats won the majority 
of the county offices, losing at 
times to the opposition on the 
state and national level. 


The political history of Rob- 
erts County has been unique in 
this respect that it has a voluble 
and _ well-informed electorate, 
and we can take pride in the 
fact that in this corner of the 
state, the people cast a larger 
proportionate share of votes 
than in most other parts of the 
state or in the nation as a whole. 
They have never stood for politi- 
cal domination by any party, and 
election clerks find that split 
ballots are the rule rather than 
the exception come _ election 
time. 


Wilmot Tornado 
Ralph Anderson 


Saturday, June 17, 1944 downed 
about like any other day in the 


| Wilmot area—certainly there was 


nothing to portend impending 


| disaster. Farmers did their chores 
|} and went out into the fields to 
| cultivate corn. Being Saturday, 
| some of the farm families drove 
| into town to do their weekend 
| shopping. The sun shone and it 
| was a beautiful June day, al- 
| though rather warm and muggy. 
fj In the late afternoon there ap- 
| peared to be a heaviness in the 
| air, which did not cause any 
| particular apprehension to any- 


one. 
Between 4 and 5 o’clock in the 


| afternoon the tornado struck with 


the awful suddenness and fury 


| which it always strikes. In mom- 


ents it was all over—leaving in 


| its wake death and destruction. 


Eight people were killed, about 
60 injured in varying degrees; 
twenty sets of farm buildings 


were completely wiped out, while 
200 other barns and buildings 
were destroped. In addition crops, 
machinery and automobiles in 
the path of the storm were 
demolished. 


Those killed were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Vern Gates and son, Elvert; Earl 
and Adolphus Jarman, brothers; 
Mrs. Irving Liebe and _ her 
mother, Mrs. Jewel Berkner; 
and Margaret McDonald, 11-year 
old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dan McDonald. 


The tornado formed in the 
south part of Springdale township 
and moved with devastating force 
in a northeasterly direction 
toward Hiawatha and Madsen’s 
Beaches on Big Stone Lake. 
Crossing the lake it dissapated 
itself in the Beardsley area. 

One fortunate aspect of the 
storm was that it missed Wilmot 
by only a few rods. Had the path 
shifted only a quarter of a mile 
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to the left, the destruction of 
lives and property would have 
been enormous. n 
The Red Cross immediately set 
up headquarters in Wilmot as 
did the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to give financial aid. 
Hundreds of men from neigh- 
boring towns spent 6000 man 


Chief Gabriel Renville 


hours clearing the crop land of 
the wreckage, so that farm imple- 
ments could get onto the fields 
to harvest what crops remained. 
One of the finest memories that 
Wilmot people will cherish for 
many years to come was the un- 


-selfish assistance of those who 


helped in time of disaster. 


Grave Site 
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Ghost Towns 
Alec McDonald 


Most of the Ghost-Towns of 
Roberts county were located in 
the northern part of the county, 
serving as postoffices and sources 
of supply before railroads were 
built into this area. The southern 
part of the county was fortunate 
in having the CM&StP Railroad 
built into Milbank in 1880, with 
the main line building westward 
through the present Summit and 
Ortley, and a branch building 
northward to Prior and Wilmot, 
the end of the line for a number 
of years. 


Wilmot, platted in May 1881 
was the first organized town in 
Roberts county, while Prior, also 
laid out in 1881 commenced 
building in 1881 about 1% miles 
north of the present site of 
Corona. It was so named for 
Chas. H. Prior, an early day 
promoter. Prior however, was 
short-lived, being abandoned in 
1883 or 1884, thus becoming the 
first ghost-town of the county. 
Corona was then laid out as the 
permanent townsite. 


The railroad -building north- 
ward, established a station about 
a mile north of where Peever 
now stands. This station was 
named Kellar (named for the US 
Indian Agent of that name) and 
was an unloading point for sup- 
plies to the Agency a few miles 
west. Miller Peterson, now resid- 
ing in Peever remembers the 
early days distinctly, says that 
an elevator and a few dwellings 
were built at Kellar, on land 
owned by Sampson Renville. 
When Kellar was abandoned in 
approximately 1898 the elevator 
was moved to Peever. 


_It might be interesting to re- 


count the methods used to move 
the elevator. A capstan was used, 
having sweeps, similar to a horse- 
power. Several teams of horses 
were use, and when the elevator 


was pulled up to the capstan, 
the capstan was moved ahead a 
few rods, anchored, and the same 
procedure repeated again and 
again until reaching it’s destina- 
tion. 

Sisseton originated with the 
opening of the Reservation in 
1892, and in 1893 the Milbank to 
Sisseton Branch railroad was 
completed, but even then parts 
of the county were still twenty- 
five miles from any town or rail- 
road. The first step was to gain 
access to mail and supplies, and 
approximately eighteen groups of 
Postoffices, Creameries, Black- 
smith shops and Stores were 
established bewteen 1892 and 
1905, but with the building of 
the Fairmount and Veblen (Soo) 
Railroadiin 1913 across this area, 
and the\ establishing of towns 
along the right-of-way, many of 
these inland towns and _ post- 
offices faded away. 

The following list may not be 
entirely correct, but is the best 
information we have available: 
“Otto,” Tribenhof, ’ “Eola,” 
“Hddy,” Bossko,” “Windom,” 
‘Effington,? “Diamond,” ‘Dahl- 
berg Sidin§,” “Vig P. O.,” “Vig 
Creamery,”| “Winans,” “Crawford 
Page) “Vernon,” “Palm,” 
“M. W. A. }Hall,” and _ possibly 


The <M. W, A. Hall” was located 
in Vernon \township, but very 
little is known as to what pur- 
pose it served. 

Crawford Postoffice, Emil 
Hostbjor, was in Sec. 22 of Vic- 
tor township,\on land owned by 
two Crawford brothers. 

Vernon Postoffice was located 
in See. 32 of, Victor township, 
with Ed Lokiten in charge. A 
store owned by Jones & Dale, also 
at Vernon. 

A Blacksmith shop operated by 
Lars Lillias, Sec.\19 of Minnesota 
township. \ 


\ 
\ 
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Vig Postoffice was in Sec. 32, 
and Vig Creamery in\Sec. 29 of 
Norway township. | 

Diamond, in Sec. 22 of Harmon 
township, started about 1900 by 
Andy and Charles Lindquist, 
having a_ postoffice, store and 
grain elevator; the north end of 
Roberts county at this| time had 


three grain elevators, 
Diamond, one at Jim 
Roberts county, and 


Traverse and ran a sp 
out to it from Browns Vdlley. 

Lindquist owned several large 
lake boats and grain barges. In 
the open season the grain was 
transported to Browns Valley by 
barge. When the lake froze over, 
large sleds carrying 150 bushels 
each were pulled by horses. 


All of these places bought 
grain until about 1918. The\Soo 
line to Veblen was then in opera- 
tion and so the elevators were 
torn down. One of them, I be- 
lieve, was moved to a farm south 
of Beardsley, Minn. Abel East- 
man was the owner. 


Southwest of Diamond was 
located “Windom.” It overlapped 
the section lines between Sec. 4, 
Bryant township and Sec. 34, 
Harmon township. The site in 
Harmon township kas a small 
grove of trees. Nothing else re- 
mains. The town proper con- 
sisted of a store and post office, 
possibly also a blacksmith shop. 
Frank Fowler was storekeeper 
and John Severson postmaster. 
I was told by an old timer that 
they also had a place where, if 
you were of the right nationality, 
and belonged to the ‘Populist’ 
party, you could obtain a thot 
of “Old stump blower.” It was, 


in other words, a “blind pig.” 
Windom was abandoned about 
1910. 

Going west and north several 
miles to the SW% or Sec. 5, Hart 
township, we find one of the first 
and largest of the ghost towns, 
namely (Old) Effington. After 
tracking down several leads, and 
being referred to various people, 
I contacted one of the original 
settlers of Effington, Mrs. Ole 
Beito, who now lives in New Ef- 
fington. This is without a doubt 
the most complete description I 
found of any of the ghost towns. 
It consisted of the following 
business places laid out in 1893: 
A store and post office, J. Bailey, 
prop.; General store, C. Schroed- 
er, prop.; Hardware store, C. 
Allastad, prop.; General store, 
Nels Beito, prop.; Drug store and 
doctor’s office, Dr. Morton, prop.; 
Hotel, A. Barnett, prop.; News- 
paper, “The Siston Posten,” 
printed in Norwegian by Ed 
Krogstad; Restaurant, Mrs. Stor- 
dalen, prop. Mrs. Beito thinks 
the mail came from either Han- 
kinson or Wahpeton. 


In 1913 the Soo railroad was 
built through the present site 
of New Effington so all buildings 
were moved to the new site. One 
house, still standing, was the 
school room in Old Effington. 

Perhaps before going further 
we better mention one of the 
most controversial early towns 
in Roberts county, namely 
“Travare,” located in Sec. 6, 
Becker township. The site of the 
present Medberry farm buildings. 
In one of Harry Morris’ books I 
find the following description: 
“Town organized in 1882. Town- 
site committee: Fred Dittes, Sr., 
‘General’ George Becker, Chas. 
Crissey, Indian agent, George W. 
Hawes, R. F. Gibson and Judge 
CS: Palmer on May 3, 1882.” The 
territorial legislature created the 
new county of Roberts, composed 
of parts of Grant county and 
Richland county, North Dakota 
and most of the Indian reserva- 
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tion. On August 24, 1883 General 
Becker filed the township plat 
of Travare. An old copy of the 
“Dakota Sun” gives the following 
business places: A newspaper, 
the “Dakota Sun,” the Travare 
House, a hotel, a store, and pos- 
sibly some others. 


In 1884 the following served 
as county officers: A. H. Cum- 
mings, sheriff; W. K. Weaver, 
register of deeds; F. Dittes Jr., 
county treasurer; W. P. Philbert, 
superintendent of schools; W. H. 
Downing, coroner. 


The town of Eddy was located 
in See. 30, Minnesota township. 
Mrs. Henry Knudsen has kindly 
furnished me the following data 
on Eddy: Elmer Eddy came to 
Roberts county in 1898 and 
started a store and postoffice. He 
also managed the blacksmith 
shop and creamery until 1906, 
then moved to a farm in Bossko 
township in 1907. 


We also find a ghost town in 
Sec. 7, Victor township, named 
Goodhope. Presumably started in 
1907 or 1908, Goodhope contained 
a store, Fred Nordruck, prop.; a 
butcher shop, Ole Holm, prop.; 
abandoned in approximately 1914. 


Several possible post offices 
are marked on old maps, but no 
data is available. For instance, 
“West”, of Old Agency could 
have been the Lohre postoffice. 
Another shown is Hurricane, 
northwest of Ortley. Also Cad- 
well between Eddy and Vernon. 

In Grant township were located 
two postoffices. One, Eola, Sec. 5, 
and Tribenof, Sec. 17, data very 
vague. Vig creamery and post- 
office in Sec. 33, Norway town- 


ship, Dalberg Siding, Sec. 20, 
Norway township, an _ elevator 
and a store. The elevator was 
probably built after the Soo rail- 
road was built in 1913. Two 
others, Palm and Winans are 
shown on early maps. They 
probably had postoffices as will 
be shown further along in the 
narrative. 


A few notes on early politics: 

In 1897 James Ross was elected 
to the 5th state legislature. His 
address was “Old Agency.” 


In 1901 John Lewis was elected 
to the 7th state legislature. His 
address was “Palm.” 


In 19038 Teare was elected to 
the 8th state legislature. His ad- 
dress was “Winans.” 


In 1907 S. M. Satre was elected 
representative. His address was 
Sey. | 

In 1901 M. A. Westby was 
elected representative. Address, 
“Bethel.” 

In 1911 A. H. Dahl was elected 
senator. Address, “Vernon” Ap- 
parently the mailman covered a 
lot of territory. 

In closing I want to express my 
sincere thanks to the following 
for the information furnished: 
Miller Peterson, Peever; Hattie 
Engle, Browns Valley, Minn.; J. 
A.,.Hannasch, Sisseton; Ed Hahn, 
Rosholt; Mrs. Henry Knudsen, 
Rosholt; Elmer Cornelius, New 
Effington; Mrs. Ole Beito, New 
Effington; Dutch Daugherty, 
Browns Valley, Minn., also the 
members of the Centennial Com- 
mittee who have given so freely 
of their time and advice. 

Alec McDonald 
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Moshier Operates First Truck Line 


Buggy’s Line Streets At Sisseton 
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Wildlife 


G. B. Reid 


WILD LIFE 1861-1961 

In the Centennial year of 1961, 
it is hard for us to visualize the 
abundance of wild life the 
pioneers found in this territory. 

After the Civil War, the rail- 
roads came, and with them men 
like ‘Buffalo Bill” Cody, and 
Billy Comstock, who made their 
living supplying buffalo meat to 
the railroad crews. The ‘“gandy 
dancers” must have dined like 
kings, because the hunters took 
only the humps, tongues, and 
hind-quarters of the animals. It 
is estimated that Cody alone left 
three million pounds of meat to 
rot on the prairies. The fate of 
the buffalo was nearly sealed 
when the major railroads were 
completed in 1872-73. The Black 
Hills Times of October 2, 1880 
interviewed a butcher named 
Rodgers, who gave the following 
reply about wild game. “What is 
venison, did you ask? Why, 
venison ain’t nothing. There is 
a saddle of it you can have for 
five cents a pound, and there’s 
a whole row of. carcasses. If 
you will take them all, you can 
have them for four cents a 
pound. Every day the market 
hunters send in 50 to 100 carces- 
ses of venison. We have to give 
it away to keep it from spoiling.” 

Settlers, homesteaders, and 
sportsmen poured into Dakota 
territory, and during the period 
from 1865 to 1900, what had been 
unimaginable abundance of game 
became a_— conscience-haunting 
scarcity. 

The first game laws in South 
Dakota were passed by the Terri- 
torial Legislature -in 1875. The 
taking of quail, grouse and 
prairie chicken was prohibited 
between May 1 and August of 
each year. The first laws regard- 
ing big game were passed in 
1881. The 1883 session established 
the machinery for game law en- 


forcement. Judges were empow- 
ered to appoint attorneys to 
prosecute game law violators by 
the 1887 Territorial Legislature. 
It was not until 1899 that the 
sale of wild game was prohibited 
entirely, and in that year the 
season was set for October 15 to 
December 31. Fish wardens were 
renamed Game Wardens by the 
1899 Legislature, and given state- 
wide authority. The conservation 
movement had begun in earnest 
by the end of the 19th century, 
but spring shooting of waterfowl 
remained legal until 1910 or 
1911. 

We are indebted to Vance 
Erickson of Rosholt, S. D., for 
this report made in 1870 on wild 
life by the Fort Medical Officer 
at Fort Sisseton. At that time he 
observed the following game and 
predatory animals in this area: 
buffalo, antelope, elk, deer, large 
gray wolf, prairie wolf, red fox, 
black deer, otter, badger, marten 
and beaver. 

The fur-bearing animals are 
still quite abundant in Roberts 
county, and usually command a 
premium because of prime con- 
dition and heavy coat. A Sisse- 
ton dealer probably handles 
more raw furs than any other 
dealer in the Dakotas. 


It is believed that the earliest 
attempts to raise pheasants in 
South Dakota were made by Dr. 
A. Setlitz, then a resident of 
Sioux Falls. He had several vari- 
eties shipped from Illinois in 
1898. Frank Bramble of Water- 
town too, did much work in early 
pheasant propagation in north- 
east South Dakota. The spectac- 
ular affinity the ‘“ringnecks” 
showed for the rolling prairies 
of this state caused the Depart- 
ment to push the program in 
earnest. There was little hope of 
native prairie chickens and sharp- 
tail grouse showing the same 
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promise that these gaudy aliens 
did. The last open season for 
chickens and grouse being in 
mid-twenties. The pheasant stock 
in South Dakota today is the 
result of a cash investment of 
less than $20,000.00. 

The present recreational facili- 
ties of Roberts county are quite 
well and favorably known, with 
the numerous lakes in the county 
and at it’s borders, and the easy 
access to the lakes of Day and 
Marshall counties. 

These lakes are teeming with 
panfish, perch, crappies, etc., and 
a good scattering of walleyes, 
great northern pike and bass to 
give the occasional additional 
thrill to the fisherman. Periodi- 
cally the supply of crappies ex- 
plodes, with the taking of limit 
strings being common, especially 
in Lake Traverse and Big Stone. 

Waterfowl in the area have 
decreased greatly since the 1912- 
1915 period, when at Mud Lake 
and Club House Slough near 
White Rock the early morning 


“wake-up” flight sounded much 
like a train in the distance, and 
the sky was literally filled with 
ducks. 


Big game since 1940 has made 
a remarkable comeback, with 
both mule-deer and whitetails in 


_the county. Open seasons have 


been declared by the Department 
of Game, Fish and Parks as they 
feel proper, although often op- 
posed by many affected localities. 


What does the future hold for | 
hunting, fishing, and recreation ~ 
in this area? Nature, if given a 
chance, works miracles. We can- 
not do as the people of pioneer 
days did, and slaughter our wild 
life resources without paying 
the price they did. One myth 
which should have died years 
ago, is that Nature will continue 
to supply an over-abundance of 
game and fish without our doing 
anything to help. Experience has 
shown otherwise, and conserva- 
tion should be. everyone’s busi- 
ness. One of our former Game 


Old Effington ‘Loses Store Building 
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Directors will always stand out 
in my memory for his good work. 
He saw only too clearly what was 
happening in other states where 
the hunting and fishing rights 
were gobbled up by vested in- 
terests for the benefit of the few, 
and:*not for the average man. 
He vowed this was not going to 
happen in South Dakota. Through 
his efforts, and others, the pro- 
gram: of providing public shoot- 
ing grounds was pushed to the 
limit. Thanks to Elmer Peterson, 
no South Dakotan will ever be 
denied a place to hunt, because 
of numerous public shooting 
areas, or have to-worry about a 
place to fish. 

Possibly some of you may have 
noticed signs posted on farm 
property, ‘““Ask before you enter.” 
This is the work of our South 
Dakota Wildlife Federation of 
Sportsmens’ Clubs. We deplore 
the action of the few who try 
to destroy the good relations we 
are ‘building with farmers. We 
justly feel it a courtesy due any 
farmer, to ask his permission be- 
fore hunting on his land. We 
have tound that most of the farm- 


ers will grant our request, and 
some will even go so far as to’ 
tell us where the birds are. When 
you are lucky, it gives you a 
good feeling to leave a few birds 
with the farmer, who is too busy 
with his harvest to hunt. Little. 
things like this make hunting. 
one of the grandest sports in. 
creation. We hope the day will 
never come when future genera-: 
tions will have to go to a Zoo to 
see what a wild duck or goose: 
looks like. We hope they will 
enjoy the thrill we old-timers 
get of seeing ducks, geese, and 
swans come back in the spring. 
That is the one unfailing sign 
that spring is here, and how we 
enjoy it, possibly more than hunt- 
ing in the fall. We often think of 
a calendar published some years 
ago, depicting an Indian hunter, 
with this caption, “He never took 
more than he could use.” This 
is conservation in it’s. truest 
sense, and an idea from which 
we can all profit. 


Dr. G. B. Reid, President, 
Koda Rod and Gun Club, 
Sisseton, South Dakota. 


First Building After Reservation Opening 
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Early Days 


Frank Lipovsky (Story Told By John Stolz) OS Se 


carly days in Dakota territory 
and Roberts county as related by 
John Stolz to F. J. Lipovsky — 

My father, Fred Stolz, was born 
in Germany before the Civil War, 
coming to America when he was 
21 years old. 

His first occupation in America 
was aS a riverman on the 
Mississippi from New Orleans to 
New Ulm. In 1861 he home- 
steaded near New Ulm and two 
years later joined the US Cavalry 
at Duluth. In 1865 he was sent to 
Fort Sisseton, where he acted as 
dispatcher between Forts Sisse- 
ton, Abercrombie, Snelling and 
Totten. He often told us of an 
Indian attack on a company of 
soldiers in vicinity east of Orton- 
ville. 

Soldiers were paid in gold in 
those days. My father vouched 
for the fact that two kegs of 
gold sent for the soldiers’ pay at 
Fort Sisseton were hidden in 
some tall marshy grass, when an 
Indian attack was feared. This 
was supposedly in the Big Stone 
Lake area. For many years people 
from time to time explored 
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marshy areas along the lake for 
this gold. ; 

Father was discharged from the 
cavalry in 1868 and settled down 
at Waseca, Minn. 


I came to Roberts county in 
1898, when the reservation had 
already been opened for settle- 
ment. The country was a vast 
expanse Of prairies and rolling 
hills. Wild life was plentiful, 
With coyotes, prairie chickens, 
wild ducks and geese in abund- 
ance. The lakes were full of fish. 
There were no game laws— 
neither were there any out-of- 
state hunters. For fuel we used 
straw, buffalo chips and wood 
when we could find it. A drum 
of straw packed solid for a straw 
heater would last from four to 
six hours. Out diet consisted 
mostly of sow belly and beans. 
Sugar and coffee were luxuries 
and indulged in only on special 
occasions. There were no doctors 
or dentists. Babies were delivered 
by the neighbor women. In the 
winter blizzards bore down on us 
from the north and in the sum- 
mer we had to fight prairie fires. 


Spinning Wheel Party At One Road 
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A griculture 


Elmer Foss 


While this article will deal 
mainly with Agriculture in Rob- 
erts County, a short treatise on 
County History will not be out 
of place. In 1861 when Dakota 
Territory was organized, the area 
now known as Roberts county 
was a part of Red River county, 
extending from Canada to Sioux 
City, Iowa, being about 450 miles 
in length. 


In 1878 Grant county was or- 
ganized, comprising the present 
Roberts, Grant and Deuel coun- 
ties, having as it’s Commission- 
ers James G. Lamerau, Chair- 
man, Levi A. Card and Solomon 
Roberts. Then on Aug. 1, 1883 
Roberts County was organized 
with it’s present boundaries, and 
as Commissioners were Charles 
Crissey, Chairman, R. K. Hall and 
Fred Dittes, with the County Seat 
at Travare, in Becker township. 


The early history of the 
present Roberts county area 
truly began ten years before the 
birth of Dakota Teritory. By the 
Lake Traverse Treaty of 1851 the 
Sisseton Sioux ceded everything 
east of—‘“‘West side of Traverse 
Lake to it’s southern extremity, 
thence in a direct line to the 
junction of Kampeska Lake with 
the Tchan-has-an-data or Sioux 
River, thence on Sioux River to 
northern boundary of the State 
of Iowa.” This ceded area be- 
came known as “Sioux Indian 
Lands,” of which approximately 
218 square miles (some 140,000 
acres) are in the present Roberts 
County, being all of Becker, Gar- 
field, Lake, Geneseo and Lock- 
wood townships, and nearly all 
of Lee and Springdale townships, 
and parts of White Rock and Vic- 
tor. 

This area was surveyed in 
1865, opened for settlement in 
1868, and in 1873 the Government 
issued the first patent covering 


any of these lands. In this area 
the town of Wilmot was incor- 
porated in 1881, being the County 
Seat from 1884 to 1898, and at 
present still going strong, is the 
oldest incorporated town in the 
County. Thus it is seen that this 
area is some 19 years older in 
settlement than that portion of 
the county within the Sisseton 
and Wahpeton Indian Reserva- 
tion. 


The Sisseton and Wahpeton In- 
dian Reservation was established 
by Treaty in 1867, the area being 
described as follows: “Beginning 
at the head of Lake Traverse 
and then along the treaty line of 
1851 to Lake Kampeska, then on 
a direct line to Reipan, or the 
northeast point of the Coteaus 
des Prairies and thence passing 
north of Skunk Lake on the most 
direct line to the foot of Lake 
Traverse, and then along the 1851 
Treaty line to place of begin- 
ning.” 

From this Reservation were al- 
lotted tracts of 160 acres to each 
of about 1800 Indians. The Gov- 
ernment then bought the remain- 
ing lands within the Reserva- 
tion, and on April 15, 1892 these 
lands were opened to settlement 
by Homesteaders, who were to 
pay $2.50 per acre after living on 
the land five years.—This provi- 
sion for payment of cash was 
later repealed. 


ROBERTS COUNTY, the North- 
east county of the State of South 
Dakota has a western boundary 
of 44 miles, and a_ southern 
boundary of about 37 miles, and 
contains 711,040 acres. Much of 
this acreage (about 625,000 A.) is 
classified as Minnesota River- 
Red River Lowlands, a _ broad 
gently undulating’  valley-like 
area with an elevation of 900 to 
1200 ft. above sea-level. 


In this county is the continent- 
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al divide, waters from Lake 
Traverse flowing through the 
Red River of the North to Hud- 
son Bay, while Big Stone Lake 
drains to the Gulf of Mexico, 
through the Minnesota and 
Mississippi Rivers. A smaller 
portion of Roberts County is in 
the highland area known as the 
Coteau des Prairies, with eleva- 
tions of about 2000 ft. above sea- 
level. This area comprises about 
85,000 acres, which seems best 
adapted to the grazing of live- 
stock, and raising of hay and 
small grains. 

The more level lowlands with 
their much lower elevation are 
somewhat better adapted to the 
growing of corn and small grains. 
A large percentage of the farm- 
ers of this area place a portion 
of their beef herds in pasture 
in the Coteau Hills during the 
grazing season, moving them to 
their home farms for the period 
of wintering or feeding for mar- 
ket. 


The productivity of Roberts 
county is well and widely known, 
but we have been surprised both 
at the manner in which the: in- 
formation has been spread, and 
the distance at which these facts 
are known. In 1926 at Lanark, 
Ill., I met J. W. Clay Glotfeldty, 
a jeweler who said he owned 


some land in Roberts county. He © 


told me that several years earlier 
he had the urge to invest in 
some farm lands, and having a 
friend employed in the account- 
ing department of the CM&StP 
railroad at Chicago he discussed 
his plans with him; .whereupon 
this friend checked the records 
of shipments made from their 
various branch lines, He found 
that the Milbank-Sisseton branch 
gave them their highest revenue 
per line for outgoing ‘shipments, 
and with this information’ Mr. 
Glotfeldty came to Roberts coun- 
ty, buying land in Sec. 19 of 
Lawrence township. He further 
stated that this land had yjroven 
to be his best investment. 


Now, let us take a look at the 
hardy pioneers of the early days, 


and the change and progress of 


the following -years: 
AGRICULTURE ‘has come a 
long way since 1879 when my 


parents, Anton and Emma Foss’ 


left Kasson, Dodge County, ‘Min- 


nesota, coming to Dakota Terri- 


tory to stake their claim and grow 
with the country. Father came 
with a team of horses, a small 
‘shovel plow’ bought at Kasson 
for $7.50, a stove, a bed, anda 
lot of determination. He broke 


the. virgin soil, sowed small 


grains by hand; a small hand- 


operated corn-planter; grains and 


hay. cut with a _ scythe;—great 
changes were to be seen in the 


-following 80 years. 


The home was a combination 


‘of ..dug-out (half excavation) 
above which were sod walls and 


a thatched. hay roof. The floor 
was earthen, and the home was 


-hjheated using twisted hay and 
_ buffalo chips for fuel. Such was 
the home, sweet home of the 


early days, with father, ‘mother 
and two small children. 


The change from  scythe-cut 


grain, bundles tied with twisted 
. Straw, and threshed with a flail; 
then later, the hand-tied réapers; 


to the self-tie binders, then to 
swather and combine, have all 
been smoothly carried out, with 
the binder being probably the 
first to be replaced while yet in 
good working condition. 

CORN, now probably the major 
crop in Roberts county, was culti- 
vated using a single row one- 
horse cultivator. Picking of corn 
was entirely by hand, using a 
“husking peg” of metal, wood or 
deer antlers, held in the hand 
with a leather loop across the 
fingers. This was later replaced 
by the “husking hook” which was 
worn across the palm of the hand. 
The horse-drawn wagon, with 
“bang-boards” to guide the ears 
into the wagon was a familiar 
sight, usually with one picker; 
then again entire families would 
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be out picking with one wagon. 
Today the two-row picker, the 
picker-sheller and the corn-com- 
bine make quick work: of what 
once was a job lasting well into 
the winter. 

Farm Power for the early 
settler was supplied mainly by 
horses, oxen and mules; even the 
early threshing machines were 
driven by “horse-powers,” an 
arrangement of a number of 
horses on “sweeps,” their circular 
motion being transferred through 
gears and “tumbling rod” to drive 
the cylinder of the machine. 
Bundle ties were cut by hand, 
the threshed straw being mech- 
anically carried. to the rear of 
the machine where a man with 
a horse at either end of a “buck- 
ing pole” kept this spot clear of 
straw. Some men liked this job 
so well that they had it year 
after year—one man in the neigh- 
borhood carried no other name 
than ‘John Strawbuck,’ . 


Then came the era of the steam 
engine for threshing; the age of 
glamor and thrill. Many of these 
engines were straw-burners, with 
a fireman who was probably the 
busiest man on the rig, pushing 
forkfull after forkfull of straw 
into the firebox. How happy he 
was when they came to a field 
of flaw, the straw of which fur- 
nished several times the heat of 
other straws. Another busy man 
'was the “Tankie”’, with a team 
o na tank wagon of probably 
eight or ten barrel capacity, and 
having a large capacity hand- 
operated pump and a long suction 
hose, pumping water to be con- 
verted to steam. The usual source 
of supply was a creek or slough, 
often. at a considerable distance 
from the threshing site. _ 


The whistle - code... of the 
engineer could call for water; 
for grain haulers or’'sacks; for 
the bundle haulers to ‘snap _ it 
up’; or to stop the feeding of 
bundles into the machine, and 
many more signals. It was not 
unusual to see a team with grain- 


box coming at a gallop in res- 
ponse to the proper number of 
short “toots”’ from the engine 
whistle. 

Seed-bed preparation: The 
early settler used horses, oxen 
or mules pulling a ‘walking-plow’ 
(no wheels) of one bottom, usual- 
ly 12” to 16”. Depth was main- 
tained through adjustment of the 
hitch, and final control by the 
handles held by the operator. A 
fine plowman could make this 
hitch adjustment so accurately 
that a perfect furrow would be 
thrown for a considerable dist- 
ance without touch of hands to 
the handles. Then came _ the 
‘sulkey plow’ mounted on three 
wheels, and with a seat for the 
operator; this in turn followed 
by the ‘gang-plow’ usually having 
two 14” bottoms, drawn by five 
or six horses in the ‘strung-out’ 
hitch, using a lead-team, followed 
by three or four just ahead of 
the plow. 

The tractor of the early period 
(1900-1910) was steam, mainly 
used in breaking the virgin sod. 
About 1905 the gasoline and 
kerosene tractor made it’s ap- 
pearance, with only 2,270 pro- 
duced in the entire United States 
in the year 1909—1914 saw a total 
production of 10,400, and 203,000 
produced in 1920. This has stead- 
ily’ increased to the point that 
3 to 5 tractors on one farm are 
not unusual. This has meant 
more hours per day in the field, 
and a great increase of work done 
per man-hour. Roberts county 
assessed 8616 tractors in 1960, 
which is more than 1/3 of total 
production in 1914! 


The number of HORSES in the 
state in 1880 was about 35,000, 
and in 1900 the number was 
469,000. This increased to an all- 
time high in 1920, when there 
were 832,000, from which date 
their numbers have steadily de- 
creased, until 1953 when the 
entire state had only 162,000, 
with Roberts county having 1287 
of these. Many horses were sold 
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for mink-feed—a sad ending for 
such a noble animal which has 
had such an important part in 
the development of our country. 


Since 1920 the gas tractor (and 
later, the propane and _ diesel) 
have so nearly taken over as a 
power supply that many persons 
are farming today who have 
never lifted a harness nor hooked 
a tug. 


Another early source of power 
was the wind, with nearly every 
farm having one or more wind- 
mills for pumping water. The 
Ross Feed Mill of the 1890-1900 
period was wind-powered, with a 
large wheel of 14 to 16 feet in 
diameter mounted on a wooden 
tower. It was located just north 
of the present Christianson Inc., 
implement Store in Wilmot, and 
I remember how we brought in 
six or eight sacks of grain to be 
ground, and were told that we 
could call for it in a couple days 
‘if the wind blows.” 


What the tractor has done for 
the male members of the family, 
electricity has done for the house- 
wife. Thanks to the kilowatt, a 
large percentage of farm homes 
are now as modern and conven- 
ient as any city dwelling. Gone 
are the chores of carrying water, 
heating it in boilers, cleaning oil 
lamps and lanterns, carrying 


milk and cream and other perish- 


ables to the cellar for cooling, 
washing clothes by hand-power, 
broom-sweeping etc. Gone too, 
are the unsanitary outhouse, the 
“wash-tub bathtub,” emptying 


wash water, and many other 
chores of the days before R. E. A. 


Improved methods in the live- 
stock division of Roberts County 
farming has meant much in the 
saving of labor, and more effic- 
iency in production, be it dairy- 
ing or the feeding of animals 
for slaughter. The field ensilage- 
cutter and wagons with P. T. O. 
unloaders have taken the drud- 


gery out of silo-filling, while 
electric silo unloaders and augers 
at the feedbunk increases great- 
ly the number of cattle that can 
be cared for. The milking-machine 
and the milking parlor have 
largely taken the place of the 
pail and the one-legged milkstool, 
and better quality in both dairy 
and beef herds is the rule 
throughout the county. 


The changes that have taken 
place in the mode of working and 
living have been accompanied 
by other great changes on the 
farm front, such as the increase 
in size of the average farm, and 
the steady decline in population 
in Roberts County. With the use 
of larger equipment, and more 
modern methods larger acreages 
can be operated, with less man- 
power needed per farm. The 
average Roberts county farm 
contained 258 acres in 1987, 
which has increased to an aver- 
age of about 344 acres in 1960. 
As the farms have increased in 
size, population has declined 
from 16,512 in 1920, to 14,929 in 
1950, and to 13,190 in 1960; a 
loss of 1.6% in the last ten years. 

For the state of South Dakota 
as a whole, the percentage of 
total farm income derived from 
various sources in the year 1943 
was: Dairy, Sheep, Wool, 32.3%; 
Hogs 24.1%; Cattle and Calves 
18%; Corn for Market 3.6%; 
Wheat 8.5%; Other Crops 13.5%. 
Note the trend: for the composite 
years 1954-1958 the percentages 
were: Cattle and Calves 87%; 
Hogs 17%; Dairy, Sheep, Wool 
15%; Corn for Market 9%; Wheat 
11%; Other Crops 11%. In both 


of these tables Livestock accounts 
for over 2/3 of total income, but 
the trend is towards cattle and 
calves, and the income from hogs 
has lowered. 

The ‘1960 Report on Livestock 
on Roberts County farms over 
the years is of interest, showing 
the change taking place: 
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CLASS OF LIVESTOCK: YEARS 
PORSGART EGA OVS) VOR Rae si) Fd g 


1925 1942 1952 1960 


40,000 44,700 49,000 61,000 
17,000 19,100 15,100 13,400 


9,000 38,700 21,400 24,500 
16,000 8,400 2,800 22? 


OES Berm mrt nie SA Ge 46,000 35,900 31,600 31,900 


Milk production in Roberts coun- 
ty is given as 62,400,000 pounds 
in 1957, and 66,040,000 pounds in 
1958. That’s a lot of glassfuls! 
1958 Total Farm Marketing in 
Roberts county was $16,279,000.00, 
with Government payments of 
$683,000. This in a year with 
probably the lowest annual 
precipitation this county has re- 
corded, producing crops valued 
at $11,681,000.00 from 371,000 
acres; thanks to subsoil moisture 
carry-over from 1957. The year 
1959, with subsoil moisture de- 
pleted but with considerable 
precipitation produced crops 
valued at only $6,346,000.00: an 
excellent argument for holding 
all possible rainfall on the land! 


The main crops grown in Rob- 
erts county in 1958, excluding 
corn grown for ensilage and 
fodder, were: 68,400 Acres CORN 
at 28% bu. per A., the crop 
valued at $2,027,400.00; 81,300 A. 
OATS at 52% bu. per A., for a 
total value of $2,176,800.00; 44,720 
acres WHEAT at 25%  bu.,, 
$2,197,200.00; 8,800 Acres BARLEY 
at 40 bu. per A., with a value of 


$321,000.00; 55,700 A. FLAX at 


the county average of 12 bu. per 
A., and total value of $1,834,'700.00. 
Four of the grain crops (Corn- 
Oats-Wheat-Flax) each valued at 
around two million dollars. In 
addition to this, 37,800 acres of 
Alfalfa were cut, with a yield of 
1.75 Tons per acre, while 65,100 
acres of native hay produced 
9/10 ton per acre. 


130 acres of Irrigated Corn in 
the county in 1958 averaged 50 
bu. per acre, as compared with 
the county un-irrigated average 
of 28.5 bushel per A. Irrigation 
however, is still in it’s infancy 
in Roberts county, and much 
needs to be learned about this 
practice. 


Other interesting facts about 
Roberts County Agriculture are: 
Cattle in the county alone in 
1942 were more than double the 
number in the entire state in 
1857.—Roberts county since 1940 
has consistently been the highest 
of the eight north-eastern coun- 
ties of the state in the produc- 
tion of cattle and hogs.—Live- 
stock on Roberts county farms on 
January first 1959 were valued 
at $11,681,000.00. 

During the last 35 years the 
South Dakota Cash Farm Income 
has fluctuated greatly, with alow 
of about $65 million in 1932, in- 
creasing to $400,000,000 in 1944, 
and to $680,000,000.00 in 1947. 
Fluctuating, but not so greatly 
for the next 11 years, the State 
Cash Farm Income again reached 
the 1947 level in 1958. 


Operating costs have _ risen 
steadily, and holding them to the 
minimum is as important in 
present farm management as in- 
creased production. Taxes of all 
kinds have increased greatly 
over the years; Real Estate tax 
on a,certain 160 acres was $20.68 
in 1898, and had risen to $89.12 
in 1948, and to $254.68 in 1959, 
an increase of about 114% 
average for each of the last 16 
years. A further check on 1240 
Acres, unimproved land spread 
in four townships discloses an 
average tax of $1.43 per acre in 
1958. These tracts are in the 
area below the Coteau hills, with 
a large percentage of tillable 
acres. Tax on all privately owned 
land in the state of South Dakota 
averaged 66c per acre in 1958, 
but it must be remembered that 
this includes privately owned 
ranch and range land ,as well as 
prime agricultural lands. 


And so ends this chapter on 
“AGRICULTURE IN ROBERTS 
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COUNTY; IT’S BEGINNING 
AND EVOLUTION.” For much 
of the statistical and factual 
matter contained herein, credit 
is given to: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, King’s Handbook of 
the U. S., South Dakota Crop and 
Livestock Reporting Service, 
U. S. Dep’t of Agriculture, U. S 
Census Report, The Journal of 
County Government, and _ the 
South Dakota Municipal League. 


WINDOM, S. D. 1894-1910 
by Fred Trende 

Windom was in two townships 
on the corner of Sec. 32 and 33 
of West Harmon and Sec. 4 and 
9 of Bryant. 

Sec. 33 had Frank Fowlers’ 
store which had the postoffice and 
also telephone exchange, Fowlers’ 
barn and the baseball field some 
to the east. To the north the 
Blacksmith shop of Joe Foren. 

Sec. 32 was Shuster’s Harness 
Shop. Next north was John Swen- 
son’s store, and he also sold 
Black Hawk farm machinery. 

On Sec. 5 Bryant first was 
Engels’ Store with dance hall 
upstairs. Next came Charley Mc- 
Kee’s Saloon and south of that 
was Joe Foren’s house. 

On Sec. 4 was Henry Rollins’ 
farm home which was used as a 
hotel and restaurant. 

One of the outstanding things 
of Windom was its band. It was 
started by Charley Townsand of 
Browns Valley in 1899 and played 
about 10 years. They played for 
the Dedication of the Roberts 
County Courthouse in 1902. When 
Teddy Roosevelt was campaign- 
ing for President, he was met at 
the Sisseton Depot, by the Band, 
in a heavy down-pour of rain. 
Then they went to some hall to 
play some more and to shake 
nands all around. 

This Band won honors at con- 
tests at Starbuck, Minn., and sev- 
eral times at Lidgerwood, N. Dak. 

Band Members 

Charley Townsand, Director 

Hardy Gilbert, Cornet Ass’t 
Director; Christ Hornaber, Cor- 


> 


My hope is that the casual 
reader may have found something 
worth while in it; that the young- 
er folks are given a_ better 
understanding of the Pioneer Era 
of Roberts county; and that the 
older persons may have found in 
it something to bring back 
memories of their particular 
part in the development of Rob- 
erts county, one of the better 
portions of our fair state. 


net; Clark Peters, Cornet; Kitty | 


Fowler, Cornet; George Flick, 
Cornet; John Depke; Cornet; Ole 
Johnson, Clarinet; Charley Plant, 
Clarinet; Libbie Fowler, Clarinet; 
Fred Koehler, Clarinet; Frank 
Fowler, Baritone; Charley John- 
son, BB Base Tuba; Henry Peters, 
Bass Horn; Ted Duncan, Bass 
Horn; Ted Haggel, Bass Horn; 
Alfred Giesler, Alto; Albert 
Speed, Alto; Charley Ahl, Tenor; 
Aaron Banker, Tenor; Henry 
Pistorius, Snare Drums; John 
Johnson, Bass Drums and Earl 
Barker, Trombone. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON 
THE RESERVATION RUN 
by Alec McDonald 

Mr. Trende has done a very 
good job on the foregoing mater- 
ial and there isn’t much I can 
add to it. 

One of the old-timers told me 
the following story of the Run 
as it had been told to him. 

“The crowd was lined up from 
approximately Browns Valley to 
White Rock. One fellow had a 
two-wheeled cart and a high step- 
ping driving horse. All the noise 
and excitement had put the high 
strung horse on his mettle so 
when the soldiers fired the start- 
ing gun, he took off. The fellow 
had a quarter section of land 
more or less picked out, not too 
far from the line, but when the 
place was reached Old Dobbin 
was just getting into his stride. 
They wound up near Siechie 
Hollow. Whether he ever got back 
to his Homestead, deponent say- 
eth not.” 


—p ga ee oe es eee eee ee 
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Military History 


Vance Erickson and Lowell Werdal 


WAR OF 1812 
It is believed that the first 
recorded history of service in a 
military campaign by individuals 
living in or near the area com- 


_| prising the present Roberts coun- 


ty, was during the War of 1812. 


_| An Englishman, Col. Robert 


Dixon lived at Lake Traverse, 
| trading with the Indians. He was 
| married to a sister of Red Thun- 
der, a Yanktonaise chief. 


In order to aid the British in 
their fight against the Americans, 


.| Dixon persuaded about twenty- 
_| two Sisseton Sioux from Big 


Stone Lake to join groups in the 


‘| east to fight against the Ameri- 


cans. Among these Indians was 


.| Waneta, son of Red Thunder, 


| who proved to be an able fight- 
| er, was made Captain and after 
the war was presented to the 
King of England, probably the 
| only South Dakotan ever so 
| honored. 


CIVIL WAR 
Since settlements were non- 
| existent in the area which now 
"| comprises Roberts county during 
| the Civil War period, there is 
| no record of any resident serv- 


>} ing in that struggle. However, 


|} later, many Civil War Veterans 
homesteaded in the southern part 
| of the county, with 25 members 
|} of the G. A. R. buried in the 
| four cemeteries near Wilmot. 


| The last survivor of this group 


in the county was John Artman, 
of Wilmot, who died in 1942 at 
the age of 96 years. 


WAR OF THE OUTBREAK 

August 8, 1862 was the begin- 
ning of the Indian Uprising 
which resulted in much _ blood- 
shed along the Minnesota River 
' valley, and brought the need for 
the settlers to arm themselves. 
Immediately after news of the 
| uprisings, the Governor of Min- 
| nesota began the organization of 


such forces as could be raised 
and placed them under command 
of Henry H. Sibley, a pioneer fur- 
trader. Sibley is the first military 
leader of prominence to figure 
in the military history of Roberts 
county. 


Col. H. H. Sibley, on October 
5, 1862, reported to Maj. Gen. 
John Pope that the bands of 
Lower Sisseton Sioux, headed by 
Chiefs Sleepy Eyes and White 
Lodge, consisting of perhaps 100 
or more fighting men had left 
Minnesota with their families 
and were headed toward the 
Coteau des Prairies in Dakota 
Territory. This band of Indians 
were the perpetrators of the 
bloody massacres at Lake Shetah 
and other points. This band had 
taken captive two women and 
crossed into South Dakota, trav- 
eling through the area that is 
now Roberts county and on into 
North Dakota. 


The campaign of 1863 was in 
two parts, one expedition under 
command of General Suily to 
travel up the Missouri river, the 
other under command of General 
Sibley, was to make it’s way 
northwest from Minnesota. Both 
forces were to seek out and give 
battle to the hostile Indians, 
with the two columns converging 
in the Devils Lake area where it 
was believed the Indians had 
fled. General Sibley’s expedition 
is especially important in the 
military history of Roberts coun- 
ty since it crossed the county 
from south to north and was the 
first military expedition of size 
to operate in the area which is 
now Roberts county. 

THE SIBLEY EXPEDITION 

The expedition under the com- 
mand of General Sibley was a 
force which included the follow- 
ing: Rev. S. R. Riggs, Chaplain 
and Interpreter; J. R. Brown and 
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Pierre Bartineau, guides; and a 
number of Scouts under Gabriel 
Renville. In all there were 3,052 
Infantry; 800 Cavalry; 148 Artil- 
lerymen and a supply train of 
225 six-mule wagons. A sizable 
force for that day and age. 

The expedition . crossed into 
Dakota Territory on June 23, 
1853, crossed the Whetstone river 
and made camp about three miles 
from the lower end of Big Stone 
Lake. Thence in a northwesterly 
direction into Roberts county, 
making camp on the east side of 
Heron or Bullhead Lake on June 
25, 1863, which camp was called 
Camp Jennison. Here they found 
the remains of the men of a 
Trading Post who had been killed 
by the Indians. It is recorded 
that near this camp was killed 
the first buffalo to be killed on 
this expedition. 


June 26, 1863 the expedition 
reached and camped about halt- 
way between Big Stone Lake and 
Lake Traverse, on the west side 
of the Little Minnesota river, this 
named Camp McLaren. The com- 
mand rested here several days, 
and near the camp found signs 
of hostile Indians, so on the eve- 
ning of June 29, 1863 a detach- 
ment of Cavalry under Major 
Buell set out to search the Coteau 
hills for the hostiles. On June 30 
the expedition moved out of the 
valley and passed through Grant 
township, and camped for the 
night in Hart township, the camp 
called Camp Bradley. 


On July 1, 1863 the column 
reached an unwooded lake in 
Norway township, making camp, 
and were rejoined by the Cavalry 
detachment who reported no 
Indians had been sighted in 
their march of 75 miles. This 
camp was called Camp Cook. 


The following day, July 2, 1863 
General Sibley’s expedition left 
what is now Roberts county, 
going north to join General Sully 
in the Devils Lake area. Thus 
ended the largest military expedi- 
tion to operate in Roberts coun- 


ty., having seen no action here, 
but later to fight many engage- 
ments with the hostiles in the 
Territory. 

In May of 1864 an expedition 
under Col. M. T. Thomas probab- 
ly crossed Roberts county on it’s 
march to join forces with Gener- 
al Sully at the Missouri river in 
the campaign of that year. 


FORT WADSWORTH 
(SISSETON) 

The military history of Roberts 
county is of course very closely 
tied to that of old Fort Sisseton 
(Wadsworth) which was _ estab- 
lished in 1864 to guard the Da- 
kota frontiers against the hostile 
Indians. Major John Clowney, 
commanding the 13th Reg., Wisc. 
Inf., was assigned to build and 
garrison Fort Wadsworth some- 
where on the James River, but 
found that sufficient timber was 
not available on the James; he 
was then directed to find a suit- 
able site. 

Major Clowney with his com- 
mand reached Dakota Territory 
on July 24, 1864, making an over- 
night camp between Big Stone 
Lake and Lake Traverse. He was 
visited at this camp by Gabriel 
Renville who gave him informa- 
tion with regard to the route to 
the head of the Coteaus. Re- 
suming their march, they reached 
the south side of Kettle Lakes on 
July 25, 1864. Major Clowney 
explored the area for the best 
suitable site for a Fort, and on 
July 28, 1864 went into perman- 
ent camp. On August 1, 1864 he 
advised his superiors that he had 
located Fort Wadsworth, and be- 
gan the construction of the Fort. 
Later that fall Maj. Clowney and 
his command were replaced by 
Major Rose and Companies of 
2nd Minn. Cavalry, under whose 
direction the Post was built to 
near completion. 

INDIAN SCOUTS 

An integral part of the forces 
garrisoned at Fort Wadsworth 
was the Indian Scouts who had 
rendered such great service to 
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the Government during the War 
of the Outbreak. Among mem- 
bers of the Scouts were the Ren- 
villes, James King and Samuel 
J. Brown. 


Samuel J. Brown—’A Dakota 


Paul Revere” 

The hostile Indians who fled 
into Dakota were constantly raid- 
ing settlements in Minnesota. To 
help prevent this the Sisseton 
Scouts were divided into small 
parties and located in camps 
from Devils Lake, N. Dak., into 
the central part of South Dakota. 
Among these friendly Indians 
was a young boy, nineteen years 
of age, named Samuel J. Brown. 


In the later years of the War 
of the Outbreak Samuel Brown 
was made Chief of the Scouts 
with headquarters at Fort Wads- 
worth from where he_ looked 
after the other Indian Scout 
camps. In April 1866 an Indian 
runner came to Brown with in- 
formation that moccasin tracks 
had been found at a crossing of 
the James river near LaMoure, 
N. Dak., and that there were in- 
dications that a hostile party had 
gone down the river toward the 
settlements. Brown wrote a dis- 
patch on the matter to the Com- 
manding Officer ‘at Fort Aber- 
crombie on the Red river, which 
was to be sent the following 
morning. Then, by horseback he 
set out across the prairie direct- 
ly west to reach a scouting camp 
fifty-five miles distant. He reached 
this camp at midnight, and was 
informed that the moccasin tracks 
which had caused the alarm were 
made by friendly Indians. Fear- 
ing that his dispatch to Ft. Aber- 
crombie would create trouble 
and alarm, Sam Brown immedi- 
ately started back to Fort Wads- 
worth, hoping to reach there be- 
fore the dispatch was to leave 
in the morning. After he had 
crossed the James river he was 
overtaken by a severe spring 
storm, a genuine blizzard. On the 
bare unprotected prairie there 
was nothing he could do but try 


to make his way before the storm, 
trying to keep in the direct course 
to Ft. Wadsworth. He found when 
daylight came, that he had lost 
his direction during the night 
and now was in the vicinity of 
Waubay Lakes, twenty-five miles 
south of the Fort. He turned his 
pony into the storm, which was 
increasing in strength, and 
fought his way to Fort Wads- 
worth, where he arrived before 
nine o’clock in the morning, hav- 
ing trleevad foundiu 


ing traveled more than one 
hundred and fifty miles. From 
his exertion he was completely 
exhausted and paralyzed, and 
never recovered from the effects 
of this trip. He was never able 
to take a natural step from that 
day. 
FORT SISSETON 

(Wadsworth) ABANDONED 

Major F. Mears, commanding 
the 25th Infantry, composed of 
Colored troops, recommended in 
his annual report of September 
1, 1887 that Fort Sisseton be 
abandoned as a Military Post. 
This abandonment was accom- 
plished on June 1, 1889, when the 
3rd Inf. under command of Capt. 
Jos. Hale left the post. 

The closing of Fort Sisseton 
brought the end of an era to 
Roberts county and the territory 
surrounding the fort, for it was 
the last time Regular Army 
troops were to be stationed in 
the area. From that time on the 
cities and towns were to have 
their own military in the form 
of the Militia, or as now known, 
the National Guard. 


NATIONAL GUARD 
UNIT FORMED 

The next recorded Military 
History of Roberts county is the 
mention of a National Guard 
Unit, Troop D, ist Squadron, 
S. D. Cavalry, stationed in Sisse- 
ton about the year 1901. Officers 
were: Captain E. E. Hammuel; 
First Lieut., Dr. E. V. Bobb; Dr. 
Bobb was later promoted to 
Captain, and in 1906 Troop D was 
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Early Hospital At Fort Sisseton 


transferred to the 4th S. D. Inf., 
and became Co. I of that Regi- 
ment. Subsequently, Co. I was 
transferred to Britton. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN 
WAR 1898 


The only known resident of 
Roberts county to serve in the 
Spanish-American War of 1898 
was Albert Fenhaus of Corona, 
although there may have been 
others. 


MEXICAN BORDER 


Two Roberts county residents 
are known to have served at the 
Mexican Border, Willard Scott 
and Sherman Hougen, both of 
Wilmot. Troops were ordered to 
the Border following Pancho 
Villa’s raid into New Mexico, 
with about 400 followers’ on 
March 9, 1916, killing 17 US citi- 
zens at Columbus, New Mexico, 
but Villa avoided capture.—Three 
men who later became Roberts 
county residents (Archy Horr 
George T. Sorbel and Alston Mc- 
Kercher) and probably others, 
also saw service at the Border. 


WORLD WAR |! 

The outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe prior to the entry of the 
United States in World War I, 
brought about a general feeling 
in our country that this was not 
our war, and that Europe must 
look out for itself. In spite of 
this feeling however, there was 
on the part of many individuals 
a movement for preparedness, 
and the Regular Services along 
with those of the National Guard 
were being strengthened. 


On March 1, 1917 our Govern- 
ment published an intercepted 
German dispatch to the Mexican 
Government, asking them to 
join the war, and promising them 
the “Former, Mexican Provinces’ 
long incorporated in the United 
States. During February and 
March of 1917 a number of our 
merchant ships had been sunk 
by Germany, and now the parti- 
cipation of the United States in 
the war was inevitable. 


War was officially declared on 
April 6, 1917, against Germany, 
and on May 28, 1917 an Expedi- 
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tionary Force under General 
Pershing departed for Europe. 
Increasing U. S. strength was evi- 
dent on all fronts and at sea, 
with 1,200,000 Americans engaged 
in the Meuse-Argonne action 
from September 20 to November 
11, 1918 when Kaiser Wilhelm 
surrendered; ending what Presi- 
dent Wilson called “The War to 
Make the World Safe for Demo. 
cracy.” 

No accurate figure of the num- 
ber of men from Roberts coun- 
ty who served during World War 
I is available, although 450 to 500 
is the usually accepted number, 
serving in the various branches 
of the armed services. 

Seventeen Roberts county men 
died in the service of their 
Country in World War I. Fol- 
lowing is an alphabetical list of 
those who made the Supreme 
Sacrifice: Ray Brady, Wilmot; 
Hugh Croft, Sisseton; Alonzo 
Drake, Wilmot; Reginald Manley, 
Claire City; Thomas McMann, 
Sisseton; John F. Mongold, Cor- 
ona; Norbert Opitz, Peever; Ed- 
ward Otto, Sisseton; Quest J. 
Otto, Claire City; Trule A. Read, 
New Effington; Leo E. Stovern, 
Rosholt; Nick Strommen, Sisse- 
ton; Hans Swenson, Sisseton; 
Christ Veflin, New Effington; 
Wm. T. VanSchaiek, Summit; 
William Westrom, Wilmot; Earl 
W. Woulph, Sisseton. 

One Roberts county man, Wil- 
bur M. Chapin of Peever received 
the Distingtished Service Cross. 
Following is a copy of his Cita- 
tion: 

CHAPIN, WILBUR M., 
(2192850) 

Private, first class, Machine 
Gun Company, 7th Infantry, 3d 
Division Near Fossoy, France, 
Night of July 14-15, 1918, near 
Cunel, France October 11, 1918. 
Residence—Peever, S. Dak., Born 
—Luverne, Minn., 

General Orders No. 16, 
War Department, 1920 
Following the German offensive 
of July 15, Private Chapin, while 


under heavy artillery and mach- 
ine-gun fire, carried three mes- 
sages to front line platoons. On 
October 11, in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, after all his Squad were 
killed by a shell which buried 
the gun, Private Chapin dug out 
the gun and moved it to a new 
position where he resumed firing 
on the enemy and assisted in 
repulsing a counterattack. 

There were countless other in- 
dividuals from Roberts county 
who served their country with 
distinction during World War I. 
However, little factual data was 
placed in the W. W. I. History of 
the State. 

THE HOME GUARD 

During World War I the need 
for some type of guard unit was 
apparent, and on March 23, 1918 
Senate Bill No. 22 was enacted 
into law. It provided for the Or- 
ganization and Regulation of the 
South Dakota Home Guards, 
with the Governor as Command- 
er-in-Chief. Under it’s provisions 
the First Separate Battalion was 
organized, with Maj. Frederick 
B. Kelly, Commanding. The 
separate units comprising this 
Battalion were as follows: 

Sep “A” Wilmot — Enlisted 
Strength 65; Robert E. White, 
Captain; A. G. R. Fjellman, Ist 
Lt.; B. L. Opsal, 2nd Lt. 

Sep “B” Peever — Enlisted 
Strength 56; Carl J. Rice, Cap- 
tain; A. A. Murray, 1st Lt.; F. E. 
Dudeck, 2nd Lt. 

Sep “E” New Effington—En- 
listed Strength 29; Frank W. Far- 
rington, Captain; A. L. Casey, 1st 
Lt.; I. N. Kern, 2nd Lt. 

Sep “I” Corona—Enlisted 
Strength 50; George L. Lieh, 
Captain; F. Mortenson, ist Lt.; 
H. N. Anderson, 2nd Lt. 

Sep “K” Claire City—Enlisted 
Strength 41; John Gumo, Cap- 
TA CMO EL ee LLICtin Vest elite. 
Halvar H. Hanson, 2nd Lt. 


WORLD WAR II 
World War II was brought on 
by Hitler’s invasion of Poland 
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in 1939, but the United States did 
not enter militarily until after 
Japan’s devastating surprise at- 
tack upon our Naval Units~ at 
Pearl Harbor T H., on Sunday, 
December 7, 1941. On December 
8 the Congress of U. S. declared 
war on Japan, with.a single dis- 
senting vote, and shortly there- 
after Pres. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt asked Congress for a declara- 
tion of war against Germany and 
Italy. 

On May 7, 1945 all German 
forces were unconditionally sur- 
rendered, and August 6, 1945 an 
atomic bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima, followed by another 
on Nagasaki August 9, bringing 
the surrender of the Japanese on 
September 2, 1945. 


During World War II, 1,315 
Roberts county citizens served 
their Country in the armed 
forces; of this number 987 were 
inducted and 328 were voluntary 
enlistees. These individuals, in 
the tradition of Roberts County 
Servicemen before them, served 
their country with distinction and 
saw action on all fronts and all 
zones of action. 

The following Roberts County 
Servicemen made the Supreme 
Sacrifice for their Country in 
World War II: Pvt. Eddie A. Alli- 
son; T-4 Arvid C. Anderson; Pfe. 
Weldon J. Benson; Sgt. Melvin C. 
Carlson; Bt. Mle. Richard W. 
Clement; 2nd Lt. Stanley A. Dahl- 
man; Pfe. Gordon J. Drenttel; 
Pvt. Kenneth M. Eide; Pvt. Al- 
bert R. Estes; Pvt. Elmer A. 
Feather; Pvt. Stanley Goodbird; 
Cpl. Harold Hopkins; Sle. Harvey 
S. Hunter; Pvt. Ole J. Johnson; 
Pfe. Wesley K. Johnson; Pvt. Wil- 
liam S. Keoke; FIC Harvey R. 
Mallery; MMlc. James A. Mar- 
mon; Pvt. Jay N. Oien; Pvt. Aug- 
ust E. Otto Jr.; TSgt. Ortis L. 
Quaal; Coxs. Kenneth R. Quande; 
Pfe. Elmer P. Reyelts; Cpl. Her- 
bert J. Schmidt; Pvt. George D. 
Sorbel; S2c. Dayne G. Sutton; 
Pvt. Merl R. Swayze; Pfe. Marvin 
C. Tystad; Bswn. Jack D. Walk- 


er; Pfe. Jacob Woods; Fle. Sid- 
ney C. Wyman. 

END OF WORLD WAR Il 

TO KOREAN CONFLICT 

December 10, 1946 saw the 
activation of the first National 
Guard unit in Sisseton or Rob- 
erts county since the early 1900’s. 
The unit was organized and desig- 
nated as Cannon Company, 196 
Infantry, South Dakota National 
Guard, and it’s principal arma- 
ment was the M-4 Medium Tank 
mounting a 105mm _ Howitzer. 
Two officers and thirteen enlisted 
men were sworn in by Lt. Col. 
Garwood, U. S. Army. Captain 
Vance C. Erickson was appointed 
Commanding Officer, with 1st Lt. 
Edwin P. Hagen Jr. as Executive 
Officer. One year after the units 
activation the Cannon Company 
had grown to 2 officers and 51 
enlisted men. 


In June 1948 the Cannon Com- 
pany attended it’s first summer 
field-training. The unit then had 
2 officers and 51 enlisted men, 
and during the field training per- 
iod the men received instructions 
in the use and employment of 
the M-4 Medium Tank. To many 
of the men this was their first 
taste of army life. 

On December 1, 1948, the Can- 
non Company was officially re- 
designated Heavy Mortar Com- 
pany, 196th Infantry. The strength 
of the unit had been increased 
to 3 officers by the addition of 
2nd Lt. John A. Adams, and the 
enlisted number increased to 63. 
In June 1949, the Heavy Mortar 
Company went to Camp Ripley, 
Minn., for it’s summer field 
training, having increased the 
enlisted strength to 79. 

March 9, 1950,. Captain Vance 
C. Erickson was transferred to 
Hdq. 196th Infantry, leaving the 
unit command to Ist Lt. Edwin 
P. Hagen Jr., who on May 10, 
1950 was promoted to Captain. 
In June of 1950 the company at- 
tended it’s annual summer field 
training at Camp McCoy, Wisc., 
having 2 officers and 68 enlisted 
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men. Instructions were by a 
Regular Army team, and the 
Heavy Mortar Company learned 
the operation of their 4.2 inch 
mortar, after which a squad from 
the Company combined with 
other units of the Regiment in 
a demonstration firing of all 
weapons for a problem in platoon 
assault. 


KOREAN CONFLICT 
In July of 1950 the situation in 
Korea began to take on a serious 
aspect which worsened quickly, 
and on August 7, 1950, Heavy 
Mortar Company was alerted for 
active duty. 


September 1,-1950 the Company 
reported for active service, hold- 
ing training at the Sisseton 
athletic field, with it’s strength 
at activation being 2 officers and 
68 enlisted men. Captain Edwin 
P. Hagen Jr. was the Command- 
ing Officer, which position he 
held during the two years of 
active federal service. 


The advance detachment left 


for Camp Carson, Colorado on 
the 4th of September 1950, fol- 
lowed by the motor convoy, with 
the rest of the Company follow- 
ing by train. The unit arriving 
at Camp Carson September 9, 
1950, and entered immediately 
into an extensive training pro- 
gram. 

Heavy Mortar Company, with 
the rest of the 196th Infantry 
Regiment of South Dakota Na- 
tional Guard left for assignment 
in Alaska toward the end of 
July 1951, when it rendered valu- 
able service by it’s readiness to 
repulse any surprise attack upon 
our territory by Communist 
Russia. The unit served in Alaska 
until relieved from active duty 
in August 1952. 

REORGANIZATION OF 
THE NATIONAL GUARD 

After the Korean conflict the 
National Guard was reorganized, 
and Heavy Mortar Company was 
again extended Federal recogni- 
tion with station at Sisseton, 
September 1, 1952. Strength of 


Parade Ground At Fort In 1864 
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the unit was 1 officer and 27 
enlisted men, with Capt. Edwin 
P. Hagen the Commanding ~Of- 
ficer. The officer strength was 
increased by the addition of 2nd 
Lt. Dennis Sullivan on December 
13, 1952. The enlisted strength 
however, had declined to a total 
of 23 men. 

Summer Field Training was 
held in June of 1953 at Camp 
Ripley, Minn., with the unit in- 
creased to 33 enlisted men. This 
program was repeated in June 
1954, also at Camp Ripley. 

Capt. Hagen was promoted to 
Major in 1955, and assigned to 
Headquarters 196th Infantry, 
whereupon (ist Lt. Dennis M. Sul- 
livan assumed command of the 
company. Summer Field Train- 
ing again was held at Camp Rip- 
ley during August. 

1956 saw Heavy Mortar Com- 
pany at Camp McCoy, Wisc., dur- 
ing the month of June. Later, on 
September 15, 1955, the entire 
South Dakota National Guard 
underwent a complete reorgani- 
zation ordered by the Depart- 
ment of the Army in line with 
plans for modernization brought 
on by modern weapons. Heavy 
Mortar Company was made “Bat- 
tery A, 648d Field Artillery Bat- 
talion, South Dakota National 
Guard.” It’s new weapon being an 
8-inch Howitzer weighing 16 tons, 
firing a 200-pound projectile 
more than 18,000 yards, or ap- 
proximately 12 miles. 

Camp Ripley was again the 
summer field training site in 
August and September of 1957. 
1st Lt. Sullivan, C. O.; Lt. Kent, 
G. Alm and Lt. Robert E. John- 
son; 2nd Lt. Andrew O. Eide, with’ 


61 enlisted personnel. In 1958 
Batt. A went to Camp Guernsey, 
Wyo., for field training with the 
same staff, and with 48 enlisted 
men. 


On March 16, 1959 Medical De- 
tachment of the Battalion was 
activated in Sisseton, with an 
authorized strength of 1 officer 
and 9 enlisted men. Major Harry 
Brauer was appointed Battalion 
Surgeon in command of the De- 
tach., and in August, the Bat- 
talion and Med. Detach., went 
again to Camp Guernsey for field 
training. 

The unit was again reorgan- 
ized effective October 21, 1959, 
and the Sisseton unit became 
Battery A, 2nd Howitzer Bat- 
talion, 147th Artillery. The Med. 
Det. was removed from station 
at Sisseton, and Maj. Harry 
Brauer was transferred to be 
Group Surgeon, 147th Artillery 
Group, Pierre, S. Dak. 


In August 1960 the command 
again attended Camp Guernsey, 
Wyo., with 65 enlisted men. Sever- 
al changes among the officers of 
the Battery were made in Septem- 
ber, Lt. Kent G. Alm being re- 
lieved from Bty. A and assigned 
to the Inactive National Guard, 
whereupon ist Lt. Herschuel G. 
Howell was assigned as Executive 
Officer, and later assigned as 
Battery Commander, upon Lt. 
Sullivan’s relief from the post of 
Commanding Officer because of 
leaving the city. At the end of 
1960 Battery A had an enlisted 
strength of 64 men, with Ist Lt. 
Herschuel G. Howell in command. 
The unit has every indication of 
further growth if and when the 
need arises. 
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Roberts County Towns 


SISSETON 
by Helen Arneson 


According to the late H. S. 
Morris and other authorities, the 
name Sisseton is derived from 
the Indian name _ Sisi-tonwan, 
meaning fish village. 

Sisseton originated with the 
opening of the Sisseton and 
Wahpeton Indian Reservation on 
April 15, 1892. Under the feder- 
al lows of that time a_ townsite 
could be acquired from the gov- 
ernment by paying a sum of 
money (in this instance $800.00 
for the 320 acres of the townsite) 
and coaxing the required num- 
ber of people to erect buildings 
and make the townsite their 
home. The going at first was a 
little rough. It became necessary 
to give away lots to induce people 
to erect buildings. By September 
of the same year, fifty buildings 
had been erected, among them 
several stores, two hotels, and a 
blacksmith shop. The _ govern- 
ment, being satisfied that Sisse- 
ton would actually become a 
town, issued a patent on March 
9, 1893. 

In 1892 there was neither tele- 
phone nor telegraph into Sisse- 
ton, nor railroad. Communica- 
tions with the rest of the world 
was made by lumber wagons or 
buggies, with horses or oxen 
furnishing the power. The fol- 
lowing year the railroad was ex- 
tended to Sisseton and the town 
began to grow. 

One of the early residents of 
Sisseton recalls that the flats 
west of the railroad tracks were 
often covered with farmer’s 
vehicles, camped and waiting to 
unload grain. Some ox teams 
were used. One year over 1200 
ears of grain were shipped. 

Sidewalks were rare and mud 
was everywhere. Trees were 
something that grew elsewhere 
and wind was everywhere. Dwell- 
ings which were situated on hill- 


sides had one end on rocks and 
the other on stilts. The winters 
were very cold. 

The natural advantages found 
here brought together a number 
of the biggest boosters in the 
Northwest. By 1900 the city 
boasted 1,000 people, many large 
stores, three newspapers, three 
banks, seven grain elevators, a 
large flour mill, several hotels, 
and three blacksmith and carri- 
age works equipped with gaso- 
line power. Bonds were issued 
and water piped into the city 
from a spring in the hills. A 
sewer and an electric light plant 
were soon contemplated. 

The following is taken from 
the May 28, 1892 issue of the 
Sisseton Standard: 

If you are seeking a location 

In which to start a new creation, 

Something devoid of imitation, 

Then come and see the great 

foundation, 

On which is placed a popula- 

tion, 

Made up of men of reputation, 

And ladies full of fascination, 

On a newly opened reservation, 

In Roberts County, South Da- 

kota. 


SUMMIT 
by J. P. Hegge 


The town of Summit was in- 
corporated in 1892, receiving its 
name for having the distinction 
of being the highest point on the 
main line of the Milwaukee Rail- 
road between Chicago and Mo- 
bridge. 

For many years a double track 
road was maintained through 
Summit, but as revenues fell, 
one of the tracks was removed 
to reduce costs of maintenance 
and taxes. In its hey-dey, pas- 
senger and freight trains whistled 
through the town day and night 
on their transcontinental hauls. 

Summit boasted fifty places of 
business including three hotels 
in its earlier years of existence. 
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There were two banks and a 
country doctor who called on his 
patients with horse and buggy. 
Then there was the theater “for 
Saturday night movies and medi- 
cine shows. A weekly newspaper 
“The Signal” carried the news of 
the day. Later the name was 
changed to the “Summit Inde- 
pendent.” 


Up and down the streets were 
hitching posts with the farmers’ 
teams tied to them. Instead of 
garages there were livery stables 
and blacksmith shops. 

Julia (Jorgenson) Eilers, the 
first child born in Summit is 
still a resident. 


WHITE ROCK 
by H. E. Anderson 

White Rock: One of the pioneer 
villages of South Dakota, coming 
into existence in the early 80’s. 

This little village is located in 
the extreme northeastern corner 
of the state, from where within 
a mile you can touch three states 
at one time. 

It was named after a- huge 
white rock lying close to the rail- 
road tracks just north of the 
depot. 

From a small beginning where 
most all business places were 
located on the east side of the 
railroad tracks—it was later 
moved over to the west side of 
the railroad, where it developed 
so at one time it had a popula- 
tion of about five hundred and 
almst a complete representation 
of business places. 

Seven grain elevators, two 
hotels, two restaurants, two lum- 
ber yards, a large department 
store and two or three smaller 
stores, a drug store, doctor’s of- 
fice, two churches, two hard- 
wares, creamery, feed mill, two 
blacksmith shops, garages and 
implement dealers. 

In: the fall time of the year, 
mile long caravans of teams and 
Joads of grain coming in from the 
territory west of town, there 
being no railroad within forty 
miles, all shipping was done 


from here where the Chicago 
Milwaukee has a branch road. 

During hunting seasons, White 
Rock was called “A Hunters’ 
Paradise” where ducks, geese and 
prairie chicks were plentiful— 
hunters coming from near and 
far for a never failing limit of 
game. 

As the years have gone by, 
many changes have taken place 
BUT WHITE ROCK IS STILL 
ON THE MAP. 


CORONA 
by Ralph Phillips 

Turning the Pages of Time, we 
find that in 1881 a town was laid 
out about 1% miles north of the 
present town of Corona. This 
town, named Prior was_ short- 
lived, being abandoned in 1883 
in favor of the newly located 
Corona. 

On June 26, 1880 a Deed was 
issued by James D. Hills to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad Company for a right-of- 
way of 100-ft. in width through 
the present Townsite of Corona. 
In 1883 the townsite for Corona 
was surveyed by W. S. Crowl, 
dedicated and filed on July 19, 
1883. 

Corona is located in the famous 
Whetstone Valley having some of 
the finest agricultural lands in 
the state. It has had an accred- 
ited high sehool since 1934, when 
a new brick building was con- 
structed. In 1958 a lunchroom 
was added. 

The town boasts of the baseball 
teams and town band of former 
years, but the highlight of recent . 
years has been the basketball 
teams, which have entered two 
state tournaments. In 1958 a high 
school band was organized which 
presents regularly scheduled 
summer concerts. 

Corona is free of debt, has 
black-topped streets, modern 
lighting and police protection. 
It has a volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment of 25 members, with a 
modern fire-truck, serving town 
and adjacent country area. There 
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are three churches, Baptist, 
Methodist and Lutheran having 
services each Sunday. 

The Milwaukee train makes 
two trips weekly, collecting car- 
loads of grain from the elevators, 
and other produce for the central 
markets. 

We are quite sure Corona will 
still be here another eighty years! 


PEEVER 
by Mrs. Alfred Nebben 


The town of Peever had its 
beginning in the early part of 
the year 1901. Previous to the 
organization of Peever, there was 
a station called Keller located 
about two miles northwest of the 
present site of Peever. This 
station was named after Anton 
Keller, who was superintendent 
of the Indian Agency, which was 
located about five miles west of 
town, close to the Goodwill 
Mission. Keller was the freight 
center for goods shipped to the 
Indian Agency during the 1890’s. 
A merchant named Tom Peever 
from Sisseton purchased forty 
acres two miles south of Keller 
and with the help of two other 
promoters organized a townsite 
company and sold lots, calling 
the town Peever. The buildings 
from Keller were moved to 
Peever. This land was rather low 
and swampy. Plank sidewalks 
were built up high to keep out 
of the mud. A drainage ditch was 
dug east of town which helped 
matters, and the streets were 
improved. 

There was no school in Peever 
during its first two years of 
existence and children living 
there had to attend a district 
school about cne and a half miles 
south and east of town. The first 
schoolhouse in Peever was built 
in the east part of town, but 
later replaced by the present 
school building, housing both 
grades and high school. 

In early days church services 
were held at the school house. 
Today we have two churches. The 
Methodist church was built about 


1905 and the Lutheran church in 
1911. 

Peever is located near the 
center of Roberts county with 
the Coteau hills to the west and 
Big Stone Lake to the east. The 
shopping center for those who 
lived at the Indian Agency was 
Peever, until the Agency was 
moved to Sisseton. 

This little town has seen both 
good and bad days, but today we 
see it with several new homes 
and some very good _ business 
places. The best improvement 
for the city was the installation 
of a city water system in 1950. 
We celebrated the town’s 50th 
anniversary in June of 1951. 


HAMMER 
by S. B. Hammer 


The long distances to market 
was for many years a handicap 
to settlers in Minnesota town- 
ship. Driving a distance of 18-29 
miles with grain many times in 
temperatures around 20 to 25 
degrees below zero was a task 
that required good health and 
fortitude. However; in 1913 the 
F. & W. branch of the Soo line 
was. built through northern Rob- 
erts county. The construction 
camp was at one time located 
close to where the village of 
Hammer now stands. All the 
work of grading was done by 
mules and their braying was 
heard at 6 o’clock every evening 
in protest at long working hours. 
The railroad company allowed 
railroad sidings for the delivery 
of grain and Hammer Siding was 
designated for this purpose. The 
name was in honor of Iver Ham- 
mer, who owned the land. 

In the fall of 1913 a farmer’s 
elevator was built and soon long 
strings of grain wagons awaited 
their turn to unload. A flour mill 
was added later. In the spring of 
1914 A. O. Johnson moved his 
store and dwelling from Murray, 
N. D., and continued his business 
until he retired and his son Wes- 
ley took over the business. 

The same year a bank was 
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established with farmers of the 
community holding most of the 
stock. Iver Hammer established 
himself in the hardware business 
in the early history of the town. 

Jake Broz moved in his black- 
smith shop and dwelling house 
from Murray, N..D. The follow- 
ing businesses were added: lum- 
ber yard operated by Jones & 
Beito; meat market by Ole 
Kjelland; restaurant by Carl 
Johnson; hotel by Mrs. J. John- 
son; barber shop by Iver Shel- 
stad; harness shop by Hogan 
Raadahl and implement by 
Charles Dahl. Another grocery 
store added in 1917 by J. K. John- 
son. In 1915 a lively band was 
organized. 

Many changes have taken place 
in the intervening years—1961 
finds the following: businesses in 
operation: the original elevator, 
now owned by Rudolph Lakness; 
Selmer Hammer operates a groc- 
ery store, produce station and 
post office; John Hjelpdahl owns 
a busy blacksmith shop. A com- 
plete plumbing, electrical and 
heating equipment, refrigeration, 
radio and T. V. shop is operated 
by Kermit Pederson. A township 


hall was moved to town and the © 


school house for Dist. No. 4 is 
located here. We consider it a 
joy to have a part in this mile- 
stone of our state. 
ROSHOLT 
by Edw. Hahn 

The town of Rosholt, named in 
honor of Julius Rosholt who 
promoted the building of the rail- 
road through the northern part 
of Roberts county became a real- 
ity with the sale of business lots 
on main street in the newly 
platted town on August 11, 1913. 
Lots were auctioned off to the 
highest bidders and before the 
close of the day practically all 
lots had been sold. Corner lots 
had been appraised at $700.00 
each and inside lots at $350.00. 
The townsite was part of the 
original quarter section home- 
steaded by August Hanson who 


~ later sold it to Peter Tedin. Mr. 


Tedin in turn sold 80 acres to 
the townsite company headed by 
Mr. Sprout. Many descendents of } 
the late Mr. Hanson and Mr. 
Tedin are still living in the com- | 
munity. The site on the sale date | 
was an open stubble field ,the | 
grain shocks having been re- 
moved just prior to the sale. | 
Hundreds of people were in at- | 
tendance. Entertainment was | 
furnished by a Negro orchestra. 
A concession tent was operated | 
by the late Hardy Gilbert. 

Early day men who bought | 
lots and started in business were: 
Louis Leverson, groceries; Earl 
Gilbert, barber; Edw. Hahn, 
butcher; Stavig Bros., general 
merchandise and groceries; Edw. | 
Loken, groceries and dry goods; | 
Ole Amundson, hardware and 
farm machinery; Warren Farring- | 
ton, print shop, where the | 
Rosholt Review is still being pub- | 
lished by his son Melvin; John | 
Kitzman, theater and bowling | 
alley; John Tedin, dray line; Emil 
Tedin, garage; two lumber yards, | 


Ireland’s and George Anton; two 


banks, the First International, 
Emil Hostbjor, cashier and the 
Farmers Security State Bank, 
Oscar S. Erickson, cashier; L. C. 
Osheim, hardware; a Mr. Crain, 
hardware; Hardy Gilbert, pool 
hall; Cornelius and Dahl Imple- 
ment Company, Ford cars and 
farm machinery; A. C. Connelly, | 
drugs; Chas. Lindquist, harness | 
shop; three grain elevators, O & | 
M, Miller Elevator Company and | 


the John MHoekson Company; | 


Warren Henderson was the first | 
postmaster. 

The spiritual needs of the new | 
town were not neglected. The | 
Catholic, Methodist and Luther- 
an churches were moved into } 
town from their former locations | 
in the country. | 

Dr. J. M. Allen moved his medi- . 
cal practice from White Rock, S. 
Dak., and served the community | 
for many years. A one-room 
school was built but was soon re- | 


ee a a 


—— 
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placed by a modern grade and 
high school. Of the original 
business men three are still active 
and in business, namely E. L. 
Stavig, L. C. Osheim and O. L. 
Cornelius. 

The inland town of Crawford 


| was moved bodily to the new 


townsite. One building housed 
the Edw. Hahn butcher shop; an- 
other the Edw. Loken store and 
one Stromstedt’s blacksmith shop. 


Many changes have taken 
place since the founding of the 
town, business places have come 
and gone but through it all 
Rosholt has emerged as a bustling 
and lively town serving the needs 
of a productive community. 
Modern improvements have been 
added, water and sewers, a hard 
surfaced main street. Highway 81 
runs through the south part of 
town giving in effect another hard 
surfaced main street. The school 
has. been enlarged. Rosholt is 
widely known for its tree-lined 
streets, well kept homes and 
business places. It is a town of 
which its citizens are justifiably 
proud. 

CLAIRE CITY 
by F. J. Lipovsky 

In the summer of 1913 Julius 
Rosholt constructed the F & V 
railroad to Veblen. Eddy was 


located about a half mile south > 


of the newly constructed railroad 
so it was decided to move the 
entire town to the tracks. A new 
townsite was platted and lots 
were sold. The new town was 
named Claire City in honor of 
Clara Feeney, wife of one of the 
townsite organizers. 

By the year 1915 eighteen busi- 
hess places were in operation. 
These included two general 
stores, barber shop, four grain 
elevators, lumber yard, two hard- 
ware stores, harness shop, pool 
hall, garage and hotel. In addi- 
tion this thriving community 
boasted a doctor, drug store, city 
band, and a print shop which 
published a weekly newspaper 
called the CLAIRE CITY PRESS. 


Later a bank was organized and 
chartered. 

One of the earliest settlers in 
the Claire City community was 
Charles Tisch. Coming from Wis- 
consin in 1896, he built a sod 
house in which he lived for a 
number of years. He acquired an 
old box car which he used for a 
barn. The first spring he broke 
eighteen acres of land with four 
oxen. Three months before the 
arduous task was completed be- 
cause of the terrible infestation 
of mosquitos in the country, 
which made it almost impossible 
to drive the oxen. 

The progress of Claire City 
has been sound and substantial, 
though its growth has been slow, 
it has maintained its record as 
one of the finest little towns in 
Roberts county. 


VICTOR 
by Mrs. Arthur Peterson 


In 1913 a railroad was built 
from Fairmount, N. D., to Veb- 
len, S. Dak. 


This was a happy day for many 
of the early pioneers who had 
been hauling grain to elevators 
fifteen or twenty miles away. 

Many little stations were set 
up along the railroad. Victor 
was one of them. 

Business men from White Rock 
and Vernon saw an opportunity 
to keep some of the trade that 
otherwise would leave them now, 
that the new railroad was being 
built. 

Land to plot the village on was 
purchased from A. H. Dahl. 

It was a prosperous little com- 
munity, having nearly all the 
places of business found in a 
larger town. 


There was a grocery store and 
across the street an implement 
store owned by John Loken. 

A hardware store and lumber 
yard owned by Louie Hovern. 
P. G. Armour owned the pool 
hall, barber shop, and a lunch 
counter. Caroline Nelson also 
owned a restaurant. The black- 
smith was Ole Klefsaas. Later 
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Wm. Heinmiller moved down 
from Vernon. The banker was 
A. G. Molander. 

There was also a meat market, 
garage and livery stable. 

Soon two grain elevators were 
built. A shipping association was 
formed and stock yards built. 

With the advent of the auto- 
mobile, bus and truck, many of 
these once prospering little 
communities are fast becoming 
“shost towns.” 

There remains today the Farm- 
ers Elevator Association, a groc- 
ery store and blacksmith shop. 


WILMOT 
by Evelyn Cameron 


Wilmot, the oldest town in 
Roberts county, was located in 
1880. The filing of the town 
charter with the _ territorial 
government took place on June 
3, 1881, making Wilmot 80 years 
old. 

There are several schools of 
thought as to how Wilmot ob- 
tained its name but the one most 
generally accepted is that it was 
named after a Mr. Wilmot, a 
director of the Milwaukee Rail- 
road. 


Wilmot was in Grant county 
until Roberts county was created 
in 1883. Then came the county 
seat struggles with the first 
court house located at Travare. 
There were elections and appeals 
and finally a group of Wilmot 
men stole into Travare at night 
and carried the county records 
to Wilmot, where most of the 
county’s white population resided. 
The county seat remained at 
Wilmot until 1898, but in 1896 
Sisseton called for a vote, the 
results of which were thrown 
into Court. The Supreme Court 
ruled in favor of Wilmot, so in 
1898 the question was again sub- 
mitted, Sisseton winning. A 
temporary injunction was asked 
for, to prevent moving without 
Court approval, but before this 
was granted, the Sisseton men 
too, came in the night, carrying 
the records with them to Sisse- 


“ton, the new County Seat. 


In the early days there was an 
occasional train coming up from 
Milbank to deliver supplies to the 
Indian Agency, a few miles north 
of the present location of Peever. 
On such trips mail was delivered 
to Wilmot, but when for weeks 
at a time there were no trains, 
the mail was brought at intervals 
by stage coach. Today mail is 
received each day by Star Route. 

Wilmot has had three school | 
buildings during its 80 years. The © 
third is now crowded to capacity. 
In 19650 a Science and Music 
building was added and it is 
hoped that the new building will 
prove to be the ulcleus of the 
fourth school. 

There has never been a lack 
of churches and at present there 
are six: three Lutheran, a Metho- 
dist, Catholic and Presbyterian. 
In recent years the American 
Lutheran and Presbyterian con- 
gregations have erected beauti- 
ful new buildings. 


In 1936 a city auditorium was 
built and the city library, which 
was organized about 1920, was 
moved into the building. 

In 1916 the Otter Tail Power 
Company was given a franchise 
and they have provided electric- 
ity for Wilmot since that time. 

The, sewer and water systems 
were compelted in 1920 improv- 
ing living conditions and sanita- 
tion, as well as fire fightng. 

The Volunteer fire department 
has grown from a bucket brigade 
to two well equipped fire trucks. 

The streets were black-topped 
a number of years ago and the 
Wilmot people appreciate a sur- 
faced highway running along the 
north edge of town. 

The Milwaukee Railroad still 
goes through Wilmot, although 
trains are nearly as uncertain as 
they were in the 1880’s. The sev- 
eral garages and six filling sta- | 
tions indicate that the Wilmot 
people are ardent travelers. | 

Most recent additions to the 
town are a Laundromat, and a 
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new building erected by the 
Telephone Company. 

There are many attractive 
homes and _ tree-lined streets 
making Wilmot one of the 
prettiest little towns in South 
Dakota. 


TOWN OF ORTLEY 
by Carl Melander 


The town of Ortley is situated 
in the southwestern corner of 
Roberts county on the main line 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railway. This section of 
Roberts county was on the In- 
dian Reservation and was opened 
for settlement in the spring of 
1892, but the town of Ortley was 
not started until 1906. That year 
C. E. Anderson of Webster pur- 
chased a tract of land adjoining 
the railroad and platted a town- 
site called Anderson Townsite. 
The name was later changed to 
Ortley, the name of the township 
in which the town is located. 


In that year a postoffice was 
established and Jake Grooms was 
the first postmaster. A grocery 
store, hotel, bank, lumber yard, 
four grain elevators, and a feed 
mill were also established. 


In the year of 1907 Ortley 
experienced a real _ building 
boom. The railway company 
erected a depot and a stockyard. 
Many residences were built and 
by the end of the year Ortley 
had the following business estab- 
lishments: five grain elevators, 
lumber yard, hotel, bank, three 
general stores, meat market, 
hardware store, farm implement, 
drug. store, newspaper, livery 
barn, feed mill, barbershop, and 
restaurant. 


The town was incorporated in 
1907 and at an election held, the 
following were elected trustees: 
C. E. Anderson, Paul Halvorson, 
and D. L. Branum. 


A Free Methodist church was 
built in 1906 and a Lutheran 
church in 1907. Ortley Indepen- 
dent school district was organized 
and a school house erected in 
1908. 


NEW EFFINGTON 
by A. O. Monson 
It was in the year 1913 that 
New Effington became a Village 
on the newly built Fairmount 
and Veblen Railroad. The road- 
bed had been completed to about 
a mile west of town and the 
rails had been laid to the site, 
which was to be New Effington. 
Lots were sold at public auction 
to the highest bidder. Business 
lots sold from $300.00 to $500.00 
depending on the location; the 
corner lots being the choice loca- 
tion and bringing the highest 
price. A highlight of the sale of 
lots was a Negro Male Quartette 
from Minneapolis. 


After the lots were purchased, 
work commenced with temporary 
buildings being erected. Base- 
ments were dug and permanent 
buildings were started. By the 
spring of 1914 the moving of the 
inland town of Effington to New 
Effington was begun. Eventually 
all of the buildings were moved. 
These included: Morton’s Drug 
Store, Barnett’s Hotel, Engel’s 
Blacksmith and Feed Mill, Mon- 
son’s General Store, Hendrick- 
son’s Hardware, and the old 
Woodmen Hall. 

In the meantime new buildings 
were started. These included: 
3 Grain Elevators, 2 Lumber 
Yards, 2 Banks, Stores, Garages 
and a fine Hotel and Restaurant. 
A Lutheran church was moved 
from Effington, while construc- 
tion was started on a new Catholic 
church. 

While waiting for the new 
school building to be completed, 
school children attended classes 
in the country school, known as 
the Pete Dahl school. Later 
school was held in the Zion 
church basement. 

Many things have changed in 
the passage of time. The Railroad 
did a thriving business then. All 
freight, express and mail was 
shipped by rail. It kept two 
dray lines busy hauling freight 
and express each day from the 
depot. 
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BUILDING OF THE 
DRY RUN DITCH 


by Fred Trende 


Dry Run Or Cottonwood Ditch 
W Harmon 


In the early days of the 90’s, 
Dry Ronwas ait was called was 
wonderful hay land and pasture 
to the farmers who lived nearby. 
Around 1905 the high waters 
ruined the meadows. So they got 
together to drain it out to Jim 
Creek and Lake Traverse. A huge 
steel ditcher like a snow plow 
with long wings to push back the 
mud was brought in. Large Cap- 
stons or winches were set up 
on the hills on each side of the 
run, with steel cable 2-inch thick 
and up to 3 miles long. Big four 
horse teams would go around 
and around wtih a big timber 
pole and boom changing teams 
every two hours through the day. 
Kight horses on each hill. They 
started in Cottonwood lake north 
of the Hokenson grade. They 
made a ditch 9 feet wide and 5 
feet deep to as far south as the 
George Pistorius farm. 


This project cost each farmer 
$1 per rod along his land to pay 
for it. 

As the years went by it slowly 
filled in. Now only a few traces 
of it can be seen on a few places. 


DIAMOND, S. D. 


In about ‘1907 Lindquist Bros. 
Andy, Charley and Fred started 
a barge line for hauling grain 
from Lake Traverse area to 
Browns Valley. They built four 
elevators: Jim Creek, Jenson’s, 
Diamond and Dakomin. Diamond 
was built on a small island 
penninsula off Sec. 32 E. Har- 
mon. Dakomin was across from 
Diamond on the Minnesota side. 
Long docks were built out from 
elevators and a big diesel paddle 
wheel boat pushed long barges 
into load, and then to Browns 
Valley. Conveyors took it out 
and into the elevator at the head 
of the lake and railroad branch 


out of Browns Valley. This was 
called the Diamond Line. a 

In winter they had a fleet of 
large logging sleds with 400 
bushel boxes and were pulled 
down the lake by horse teams. It 
was quite a trick to start those 
heavy loads. A draw pin could be 
pulled quick to save both man 
and horses if they broke through. 

A gas light was put on the 
stone pile in the center’ of 
Traverse to serve as a light house 
to the boats going by. 

Lindguist Bros. built a general 
store with post office and tele- 
phone exchange, also a freight 
and passenger dock in front of 
the store. A flowing well was dug 
which is running the same to 
this day. 

Diamond had two stores, one 
elevator, a blacksmith shop, a 
lumber yard and four houses, 
also a ball diamond. About 1919 
everything but the elevator was 
moved out or sold. The elevator 
and grain trade kept on uptil 
about 1924, when the elevators 
and equipment was sold to E. L. 
Stavig and taken down for build- 
ing material on his farm. 


The first elevator man was Ald- 
rich. Launch operator was Smith. 
Lumber yard manager was Gilles. 
Blacksmith was Charley Yost. 

When. the telephone lines were 
built out of Diamond, Ed Hardy 
of Dassel was foreman. Robert 
Blair and Harry Hardy were 
linesmen doing the climbing and 
tying on, with two colored men 
digging the post holes. 

Diamond had a very good ball 
team in those years that won 
many games. Catcher Jim Weath- 
erstone; Pitcher, Bennie Hanson; 
First base, Rube Marten; Second 
base, Bill Weatherstone; Short 
stop, Frank Benjamin; Left field, 
Bill Peterson; Right field, Tony 
Hanson; Center field, Henry Han- 
son. Other players were Art OI- 
son, Ed Sharnburg, Helmer Han- 
son, Emil Hall, Wulke, F. W. 
Waddington and C. S. Erickson 
also helped out some. 
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Historic Sites 
Jack Plut 


Roberts county, located in the 
northeast corner of South Da. 
kota, bordered on the east by 
Lake Traverse and Big Stone 
Lake, the highway of the early 
explorers and fur traders, is rich 
in history. These lakes are noted 
on a section of a chart of 
“Louisiana” drawn from the notes 
of M. LeSeuer about 1720 (maybe 
as early as 1702). M. LeSeuer was 
sent, late in the 17th century 
from Montreal in “New France” 
to maintain peace between the 
Chippewa’s and Dakota’s and to 
establish trade with the Indians 
of the far west. 

The earliest fur trading post in 
the area, although not in Roberts’ 
county, was the Hudson Bay 
Post, situated on the Minnesota 
side of Lake Traverse, across 
from the northern tip of Jensen’s 
Island, and was in operation by 
the year 1800, trading goods to 
the Indians for their furs. When 
we remember that George Wash- 
ington died in the year 1799 it 
gives us an idea of the early date 
of this post. 

During the WPA days, when an 
Indian house at Buffalo Lake was 
being raised for a new founda- 
tion, a Hudson Bay axe was 
found in the earth under the 
house, undoubtedly this was an 
item of trade goods from the post 
on Lake Traverse. 

On the South Dakota side of 
Big Stone Lake were more of 
these posts. Although all of 
later date. At Hartford Beach 
was the Hazen Mooers Post, 
started in 1819. Just west of this 
place, on the bluff above and 
established in 1843 was the Post 
of Marten McLeod. North of this, 
along the lake shore above the 
present Sodak Park, is the site 
of the Spencer or Forbes Trading 
Post marked now only by the 
basement holes. This post was 
there in 1862 and for some time 


prior to this. It was afterward 
occupied for a year or so by 
Moses Mireau and Soloman Ro- 
bar. Other stores or posts erected 
in or after 1862 were the Louis 
Roberts, Nathan Myrick, and the 
Pratt Daily Co. The Daily Store 
was north of the Spencer Post, 
the other two were below it 
about a third of a mile apart. 

Major Joseph R. Brown had 
meanwhile established two fur 
trading posts further west, in 
about 1843 to 1846. Since the 
country was at that time in a 
drought, both posts were located 
near strong natural springs. One 
was in Sica or Bad Hollow in 
Roberts county and the other 
was on Buffalo Lake in Marshall 
county. 


The Indians had gathered at 
these water supply places because 
both Lake Traverse and Buffalo 
Lake were almost dry. Which 
Post was the earlier is not 
known. Joseph R. Brown’s son, 
the Sam Brown of Fort Sisseton 
fame was born at the Sica Hollow 
Post in the year 1845. The Sibley 
fur interests purchased both 
Posts in 1846. A marker has been 
placed at the Sica Hollow site. 

In 1823 Major Long, in com- 
mand of a U. S. Government 
military expedition came up the 
Minnesota River on a trip of re- 
search and exploration. They 
made their way along the west 
side of Big Stone Lake, stopped 
at the Mooers Post, and then 
continued northward crossing 
over to the east between Big 
Stone and Traverse Lakes. On 
the east side of Lake Traverse 
they visited the former Hudson 
Bay Post and then continued 
north to the Canadian line. 

Later, during the Massacre of 
1862, along the west side of Big 
Stone and Traverse Lakes came 
the Santee warriors with their 
Shetek Lake captives, three 
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white women and seven children, 
travelling slowly toward the 
present site of Lidgerwood, N. 
Dak., where there was a Sioux 
hunting camp. From there they 
went westward to the Missouri 
River, where the prisoners were 
bartered for and rescued by a 
band of friendly Indians, the 
oldest but 20 years of age— 
known as the ‘Fool Soldiers” by 
their elders. 


In the spring of 1863 while 
pursuing the Sioux who took part 
in the New Ulm Uprising of the 
summer before, General Sibley 
camped just west of Lttlie Minne- 
sota River, near Browns Valley, 
not far from the old iron marker 
on the border of Minnesota and 
South Dakota. From there he 
proceeded: through the country 
in a northerly direction, leaving 
both the county and the state at 
Skunk Lake in North Dakota. 


In 1864, because of the Indian 
troubles, the government de- 
cided to build Fort Wadsworth 
(later called Fort Sisseton) along 
with other forts to protect the 
settlers. Most of the supplies 
were hauled by oxen and mules 
from Saint Cloud and Sauk 
Center, Minn., coming into Rob- 
erts county from Browns Valley 
and straight west from there past 
Drywood and Buffalo Lakes into 
Marshall county where the Fort 
was located. Another’ supply 
road came from Fort Abercrom- 
bie, south of Fargo, also crossing 
Roberts county, through what is 
now Norway township. The deep 
wheel ruts of both of these trails 
are still visible on the unbroken 
prairies which remain. The old 
Fort Sisseton road from Browns 
Valley westward served in later 
years as the main road for the 
many settlers who came from 
Stearns county, Minnesota to 
settle in Marshall county. The 
Fort was abandoned in 1888 but 
is still in a good state of preserva- 
tion. It is now in the South Da- 
kota Parks’ System. 

Shortly after the uprising of 


1862 it was decided to have a 
number of native Indian scouts 
to be a part of the military or- 
ganization. . General Sibley ap- 
pointed Gabriel Renville as chief 
of these scouts. They were very 
active in keeping peace and 
settling disputes as well as 
doing scout duty for the Army. 
Later the group was enlarged 
and became attached to the 
forces at Fort Sisseton until it 
was abandoned. Gabriel Renville 
remained as chief of these scouts 
and when the Lake Traverse or 
Sisseton-Wahpeton Indian Reser- 
vation was created he was ap- 
pointed by the government in 
Washington to be chief of these 
Indians. He made many trips to 
Washington in the Indians’ be- 
half. He opposed the opening of 
the reservation to settlement but 
was outvoted. Mr. Renville died 
in 1892, the same year the reser- 
vation was opened and is buried 
about two miles south of the Old 
Agency on the crest of the hill 
overlooking the valley. A stone 
monument marks the spot. 


The affairs of the Indians in 
this area were administered from 
a sub agency of the Yellow 
Medicine Agency and this was 
located in the Minnesota River 
gulch, southwest of Browns Val- 
ley. It was called the Lake 
Traverse’ Agency. Later, it was 
decided to more centrally locate 
it and in 1870 it was moved to 
the site of “Old Agency” about 
ten miles south of Sisseton and 
was known as the Sisseton Ag- 
ency. Here were built substan- 
tial buildings of lumber sawed 
by a local saw mill and of brick 
which was locally manufactured. 
A grist mill was also built. All 
that remains of it is the jail and 
a part of the administration 
building which was torn down in 
the summer of 1960. 

During the early Indian up: 
risings and troubles many of the 
Indians remained friendly to the 
white men, even being in danger 
of their lives for doing so. 
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Among those who saved many 
whites in both the Inkpaduta 
troubles of 1857 and in the later 
1862 New Ulm Uprising were 
John Otherday, Little Paul and 
Iron Hawk. These three men 
rescued Abbie Gardner from 
Inkpaduta’s camp at great risk 
to themselves. They also led a 
great number of the _ whites 
through hostile Indians in 1862 
to places of safety. For doing 
this the hostiles burned their 
homes and destroyed their crops. 
John Otherday died at Fort Sis- 
seton in 1869 and is now buried 
in the cemetery at Ascension 
church in Big Coulee. Little Paul, 
after being in charge of the In- 
dian scouts at the Twin Lakes 
camp, made his home near the 
Long Hollow church where he 
lived until 1882. He is buried in 
the cemetery there. 


The oldest church edifice in 
Roberts county is Ascension 
church in Big Coulee. The first 
native minister was the Reverend 
John B. Renville who took charge 
in 1870, and ministered there 
until his death in 1903. This 
church is.still in use today. Also 
in the year 1870, Goodwill Mis- 
sion was founded by Reverend 


S. R. Riggs. This was about two 
miles northwest of Old Agency. 
It was in charge of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. K. Morris until 1891. As the 
Indian lands were thrown open 
for settlement and other school 
contracts were made, the need 
for the mission declined until the 
land, itself, was sold in 1917. All 
that remains of these buildings 
today is the Indian church at 
Goodwill. 

About one and a half miles 
south of Browns Valley the town 
of Travare was organized, the 
townsite plat was filed August 2, 
1883. It was to be the county 
seat of the newly formed Roberts 
county which was created March 
3, 1883, it remained here but 
for a short time as Wilmot be- 
came the county seat in 1885. In 
the summer of 11960 the South 
Dakota Historical Society placed 
a marker on the site of Travare. 
AUTHORITIES: 

Doane Robinson “History of South 
Dakota” published in 1907. 
H. S. Morris’ “Legends and 

Traditions of Northeastern 

South Dakota”. 

Digest of Indian Commissioners’ 

Reports, South Dakota Histori- 

cal Collections. 
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Gas Lamps On Corona Street 


1913 Celebration At New Effington 
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Pioneer Blacksmith 


Stewart Cameron 


The Pioneer Blacksmith was a 
necessity in a new nation, a new 
Territory, a new community or 
town. His talents were many and 
varied; he was an ironworker, a 
wheelwright, farrier, wood-work- 
er, boilermaker, toolmaker and 
jack of all trades. Anything in 
the mechanical field he attempted 
so as to keep the wheels of prog- 
ress in motion. His help was 
given as needed, and in import- 
ance was rivalled only by the 
midwife or the doctor. 

My father, Alex Cameron, 
served his apprenticeship in Scot- 
land under an old taskmaster, 
after which he came to America, 
working as a Smith at Somerset, 
Wise., and later at Saint Paul, 
where he served as a Blacksmith 
at the Harvester Plant. Then, to 
Dakota Territory where he estab- 
lished his first shop at Geneva 
Postoffice on Big Stone Lake, 
this site now known as Hartford 
Beach. 

On February 27, 1888 he pur- 
chased property in Wilmot and 
started doing general blacksmith- 
ing. He had learned his trade 
early, commencing at.the age of 


17, and worked at it until he was 


87. When asked by Percy Young 
if he had his life to live over, 
what trade would he take up, he 
answered: “It would be Black- 
smithing.” 

The Pioneer Blacksmith’s basic 
equipment was his forge, his 
anvil, hammers, tongs, punches, 
chisels, thread-cutters, both taps 
and dies, drills and a stock of 
iron. The source of air for his 
forge was an old hand bellows, 
which was later replaced by a 
fan driven by a large ratchet- 
wheel pumped like an old-fash- 
ioned water pump. 

His tongs, wrenches, hardies, 
flatters, various swedged and 
many of his drills were hand- 
made. His wood-working tools 


were the conventional saws, 
planes, draw-shaves, braces and 
bits, and a good hand axe. 


Many of the old shops were 
built along streams or rivers so 
as to utilize the flowing water 
to operate a waterwheel for 
power. The inland shop had to 
rely on the old horsepower. The 
shop of John Atkinson in Wilmot 
used the horsepower, and the 
tumbling rod came into the shop 
to drive the time shaft. This in 
turn operated the grinder to 
grind and polish the plow shares. 
Some shops used steam engines 
and later the gasoline engine. 

The first source of power I 
remember in a pioneer shop was 
an old Hart-Parr gasoline engine. 
The ignition for this engine was 
a hot tube. This tube was heated 
by torch until it was red hot 
and as the gasoline mixture com- 
pressed against this tube _ it 
ignited and set the engine in 
motion. Once started the torch 
could be removed. 

What a happy day it was when 
they developed an igniter to be 
used on this engine. The battery 
was an elaborate affair of six or 
eight glass or porcelain jars. You 
mixed the chemicals and added 
them to the jars and you were 
ready for action for a year. Each 
year they had to be renovated. 
The coil was very primitive com- 
pared to the coils of today. Any- 
way the engine started easier. 
It was another step in the ladder 
of progress. 

If there was night work to be 
done there had to be light. The 
source of light was the old kero- 
sene torch or flare. This did not 
give too good a light and was 
dangerous from the peril of fire. 
When the old carbon electric 
light came into being it was an- 
other great treat. 

As a blacksmith and iron work- 
er he made and sharpened the 
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shares that were used on the 
breaking plows. Their work was 
all done by hand as there was 
no such thing as power back in 
those days. If he had a helper 
who could swing a sledge he was 
fortunate. The helper took the 
place of a trip hammer. 


When the _ shafts broke on 
threshing machines and _ other 
equipment of those days, he was 
called upon to weld them in the 
open forge. It is hard to believe 
that it was possible to take a 
two or two and one-half inch 
shaft that was broken and weld 
it in the open forge. 

Then there was the forging of 
small parts for buggies, wagons, 
sleighs and other farm equip- 
ment; such as: chain hooks, clev- 
ises, harrow teeth and the iron 
work for breaking plows. He also 
repaired the seeders, discs, reap- 
ers, plows, mowers and binders. 
When a casting was broken it 
was repaired by plates and rivets. 
Welding cast iron was unheard 
of. If this did not work he would 
forge a new part from iron to 
keep the machine in operation. 

Some of these old Smiths were 
highly skilled in making fine 
hand tools and cutlery. With a 
good eye to catch the colors in 
tempering so their tools kept a 
good keen and hard edge. 

I remember one day an old 
drifter smith got off the train 
and came to the shop. He was 
going from town to town teach- 
ing the art of making cutlery 
and tempering. He took an old 
rusty file and drew it to the 
prettiest razor blade you ever 
saw. He tempered it, honed it 
and stropped it, and shaved with 
it, using Lennox, an old laundry 
soap, for lather. Several people 
who were watching this demon- 
stration lathered and used this 
razor blade. They all said it gave 
a very smooth shave. 

The Pioneer Smith had to be 
a wheelwright to keep in repair 
the carts, buggies and wagons 
used in the transportation of 


that time. This meant the repair 
and replacement of all parts. 


In the hot dry summers and 
falls the wheels of these vehicles 
dried out and became loose and 
had to be reset. If they were 
driven in this condition too long 
it wore the felloes and the spokes. 
This meant rebuilding the wheel 
and resetting the tires. 


Before the tire shrinker he 
would have to cut the tire and 
reweld the tire to make it shorter 
or it could be upset by heating 
and drawing metal in. The tire 
had to be _ three-eighths inch 
shorter than the wood circum. 
ference. Then the tire had to be 
heated to a red heat and ap- 
plied to the wheen and cooled\in 
water. This was heavy and hard 
work. 

The Pioneer Smith had to be 
a farrier, or commonly known as 
horse-shoer. Besides shoeing 
horses he was called upon to 
fit plates on the oxen, and before 
shoes or plates were manufac- 
tured or available, he made them 
from a bar of iron. He also had 
to make his own nails for these 
shoes. 

He also had to be a _ boiler- 
maker to repair the steam plants 
and boiler of that time. He in- 
stalled new flues or retipped the 
old ones. If the stay bolts played 
out he had to install new bolts, 
or if a boiler developed a hole 
he had to apply an iron plate 
formed to: fit, and held on by 
cape screws that were threaded 
into the boiler, then it had to be 


calked and made water and steam 


tight. 

To bore a hole he used an iron 
brace similar to the ones used 
by carpenters of today. He ap- 
plied pressure by the use of a 
chain and _ lever, turning the 
brace by hand. For the large 
holes he used a ratchet ‘which 
held the bits and applied pres- 
sure with a chain and _ lever. 
There was some solace in this 
slow, tedious work, you had com- 
pany as you needed a helper to 
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apply the pressure with the lever 
while he turned the brace or 
used the ratchet. 


He had to be a woodworker. 
Repairing wagon boxes, install- 
ing new bottoms and sides as 
required. Also replacing wood 
sides in the seeders of that time. 

In the summer time if there 
was no work, he made sleighs 
for the winter. He formed his 
runners and made the bunks, 
rollers, bolsters and _ tongues. 
This lumber was purchased at 
the local lumber yard. In the 
winter at idle time he built drags 
and harrows for the spring work. 
Also he made the breaking plow, 
forming the beams and fitting 
the handles. 


About the first of the twentieth 
century a new method of trans- 
portation developed—the “Horse- 
less Carriage.” When one of these 
showed up in the community and 
they had any trouble, the logical 
place to go was the Old Black- 
smith Shop. The smith having 
learned a few of the intricacies 
of the gasoline motor from his 
experience with his own gasoline 
engine. 

The first horseless carriage I 
remember was driven from Min- 
neapolis to Wilmot by Ralph 
Craigo. This was a gift from his 
sister when he had finished col- 
lege. After visiting- Wilmot he 
drove it back to Minneapolis 


This car had light wheels similar 
to the bicycle and was steered 
by a tiller arrangement. I also 
remember that it was parked in 
front of the shop for a good 
many hours just repairing tires 
and tubes. 


After the advent of the horse- 
less carriage things started to 
change in the blacksmith field. 
The gas welder took a lot of the 
heavy work from the smith. No 
more endless hours at the anvil 
hammering to make a weld. In- 
stead he could stand and mani- 
pulate the torch with very little 
effort. Then he was able to weld 
and braze castings. Next came the 
electric are which made it easier 
than gas welding. With the arc 
it was easier and faster to fabri- 
cate parts and equipment. 


So now the Old Smithy is near- 
ly a thing of the past. The old 
time blacksmith is being replaced 
by the mechanic and welder. It 
seems that very few, if any, 
young men are learning the art 
of forging as it was sixty years 
ago. 


The Old Time Smithy will be 
a. museum piece to be seen at 
such places as Dearborn, Mich., 
or at Williamsburg, Va. The Old 
Time Blacksmith will linger in 
the minds of the ones who knew 
him and on into history—and 
then on into oblivion. 


Looking Down White Rock’s Main Street 
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Pioneering In Roberts County 


Bennie C. Hanson 


The Sisseton-Wahpeton Indian 
Reservation was opened _ for 
settlement in the early nineties. 
People came from neighboring 
states to seek and plan for a 
future home. This was a task 
that would call for much courage, 


patience and an unending amount | 


of endurance to meet the difficul- 
ty of pioneering. 

My story shall deal mostly 
with eastern Roberts county and 
Harmon township, as this was the 
place of my boyhood. 

Lake Traverse was a great 
asset to the early settlers as game 
and fish were in great abundance 
and easily obtained. This pro- 
vided much food for families that 
had settled within a fair distance 
of the lake. 

Fur bearing animals such as 
mink and muskrat were plentiful, 
and many dollars were gathered 
in each winter for those who had 
the skill of trapping. Prices. for 
furs were very low, 10c for rats 
and $1.50 for mink was about the 
average price. But then you could 
buy 8 pounds of 4X coffee for a 
$1.00 and eggs brought only 7c 
per dozen. 

Harmon township settlers came 
from various counties of Minne- 
sota. As I recall, Todd county 
furnished the largest group. 

Train connections for travel 
were poor, but roads were worse. 
When my father came to Roberts 
county he walked from Kensing- 
ton, Minn., a distance of 75 miles. 
His efforts were rewarded as he 
secured a piece of land that be- 
came the home for himself and 
his family of six boys and one 
girl. The farm is now owned and 
operated by two of the boys and 
has never changed ownership. 

Securing the homestead rights 
to a piece of land was only a 
minor part of the difficulties that 
were to follow if one were to 
attain the coveted goal sought for 


—a dream home for the future. 
Lumber, cement, bricks and 
material of all kinds had to be 
hauled great distances over very 
poor roads to the prairie spot 
which had been assigned to the 
homesteader for building his 
abode and where he hoped that 
someday he could live in peace, 
contentment and plenty. 

The nearest towns to Harmon 
township were Wheaton, Browns 
Valley and Sisseton. Distances 
ranged from 12 to 15 miles and 
with horses it sometimes took 2 
days to make the trip. 

Finally the time came that the 
homesteader had his little hut 
built and was ready to move his 
family, household belongings, 
possibly a cow or two and a few 
chickens. The chickens were 
crated and put on a hay rack 


- which already contained the fam- 


ily stove, pots, pans, bedding, 
furniture and clothing. The cows 
were tied behind the wagon, 
which moved forward at the rate 
of about 242 miles per hour. The 
home on the prairie was finally 
reached—usually just a shack— 
empty and cold. No one was there 
to greet the new family or to 
satisfy their hunger after a long 
and tiresome journey. The chil- 
dren were tired and crying. Sup- 
plies had to be unloaded and a 
sleeping place prepared for the 
night. The children had to be fed. 

Such were pioneer days in Rob- 
erts county, but soon a light 
shone underneath the dark pros- 
pects. Other homesteaders began 
coming into the neighborhood. 
One neighbor helped the other, 
which created new friendships 
and co-operation of lasting unity. 
Progress was slow as the prairie 
land had to be broken in order 
to sow the crops. Some worked 
with oxen. Others more fortun- 
ate had a few horses, but at 
best, only a few acres could be 
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broken each year for crop. The 
rich loam of the virgin soil 
yielded abundantly for several 
years. When a harvest produced 
enough for sustance of life until 
the next harvest, people were 
truly thankful. 

Now that the community was 
fairly well established and many 
homes had several children, a 
school system became a real 
necessity. In 1895 the first school- 
house was built in our neighbor- 
hood. It was a small building, 
probably 24 by 30 feet in size. 
We walked three miles to school, 
others had farther to go. Our 
first school terms were divided, 
two months in the fall and two 
months in the spring. Our first 
teacher was Ella Langden, who 
taught two terms. 

The pioneers were church- 
minded. A congregation was or- 
ganized and a Lutheran church 
was built about 1895. The first 
minister to serve was Theodore 
Gunnarson. During his ministry 
I took my confirmation vows. 

The town of Diamond was built 


in 1905, but as this topic is well 
covered in another chapter, I 
shall skip it here. 

About 1913 a branch of the Soo 
Line Railroad was built from 
Fairmont, N. D., to Veblen. 
Rosholt, one of the most pros- 
perous towns on the line serves 
Harmon township. During the 
drought years of the early 30’s, 
the community was threatened 
with financial ruin. Many of the 
early settlers were forced to sell 
or leave their farms through fore- 
closure action. However, condi- 
tions soon changed. Rain became 
plentiful and good crops coupled 
with good prices brought pros- 
perity back to a point higher than 
at any other time. Soil conserva- 
tion practices, livestock raising 
and better methods of farming 
have placed agriculture on a 
much sounder basis than hereto- 
fore. With farms now electrified, 
homes with modern plumbing, 
and excellent farm-to-market 
road, where can you find a 
better place than on a farm home 
in Roberts county? 


Flour Mill Location At Travare 
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Site Of Early Homestead At Victor 
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Churches 


Robert White 


This assignment was accepted 
by Mr. R. E. White, and in the 
course of gathering material for 
the coverage, it was found to be 
so voluminous that it was neces- 
sary that it be condensed into 
this present form. The full text 
of Church History collected by 
Mr. White has been placed on 
file with the Roberts County 
Historical Society at Sisseton, 
where interested persons may 
refer to it at any time. 

Editors 


LAKE TRAVERSE 
PRESBYTERIAN (INDIAN) 
CHURCH 

(1895) 
The church was organized in 
about 1895. Rev. Louis DeCoteau 
was the first Pastor. John P. 
Williamson an early day mission- 
ary was instrumental in the 
organization of the church. Rev. 
Hunter Keene is the present 
pastor of this congregation. 


FIRKENSTAD LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
(1896) 
This church was organized in 
1895, and the first Pastor was 
Rev. Rudie who served for sev: 
eral years. The original church 
was built in 1899, and the first 
Christmas program was held that 
year. 


ASCENSION PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
BIG COULEE 

(1874) 

Ascension Presbyterian church 
has the distinction of being the 
Oldest church in this part ot 
South Dakota, and also the oldest 
place of worship in Roberts coun- 
ty. This church is located in Sec. 
4 Spring Grove township. This 
building of frame construction 
was built in 1874. The congrega- 
tion was organized in 1868 with 
45 members. The name Ascension 
was chosen because the church 


is located in hilly country and 
many of the members had to 
ascend a hill to reach the church. 
This church along with other 
Indian churches in existence in 
1891, had alloted to it and owns 
a 40-acre tract of land upon which 
the church is now located. The 
first minister was Rev. Daniel 
Renville. After him came Rev. 
John B. Renville, who was 
licensed and ordained in 1865, 
being the first Dakota Indian so 
ordained. Rev. Renville served as 
pastor from 1870 until his death 
in 19038, a period of 33 years. 
During his term of service 11 
persons of his congregation were 
ordained as ministers and 17 
others were sent out as Mission- 
ary workers. 


METHODIST CHURCH 
PEEVER, SOUTH DAKOTA 
One of the promoters of this 

congregation was Charley Nel- 
son who moved to Peever from 
a farm west of Sisseton in ths 
fall of 1904. The church was 
built in either 1905 or 1906 and 
the first minister was Rev. Louis 
Lane of Wilmot, and Rev. Dunn 
succeeded him and from there 
on Rev. R. C. Schrearer, Ebert, 
Hess, Butterfield, Gough, Miller, 
Gughin, Sweeney, Jarman and 
Spiller. 


Members were as follows: 
Charles Nelson, S. H. Malm, 
H. C. Kurrasch, Myrtle and 
Beulah Hensell, Miss Foreman, 
Alfred Nelson, C. A. Strait, 
Obrian, Murray, G. W. Aney, 
Reuben Aney, S. H. Renville, 
P. E. Laing, Chas. Rodeen, Tom 
R. Richards, John Fredrick,.A. M 
Anderson, John Bailly, Marge 
Bailly, Vern Gardner, A. L. Niel- 
son, Van Tassel’s, Ben Bassetts, 
A. T. Pierson. 
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“ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST” 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
(1879) 
Browns Valley 
(Little Minnesota River) 
This church was founded in 
1879, Rev. Edward Ashley being 
instrumental. The original church 
building was constructed in 1886, 
with money contributed by Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor of New York 
City, later enlarged in 1900. 
Previous to 1886 it was a mission 
church, served by Dan J. Robert- 
son who had served since 1881, 
and continuing in service until 
1895. He was succeeded by 
Thomas Cante (1896-1907) and in 
1913 Quincy Plume. began work 
at St. John’s, serving until 1921. 
The original church building 
was dismantled in (1958, and a 
new edifice erected at the same 
site. In 1960 the congregation 
consists of 45 to 50 members, and 
have held services continually 
since it’s organization. 
TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
CORONA, SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1890) 
This church was organized in 
the year 1890, and services were 
conducted in the homes of the 
individual members. A meeting 
was called by August Hoffman, 
sr., which was held in a local 
school house and at that meeting 
the congregation decided on a 
church. The church was built, 
completed and dedicated in 
November 1898. Rev. Wm. Ejifert 
was the first pastor. The old 
church was removed and a new 
one built and dedicated Sept. 3, 
1939. Rev. Heusner was Pastor 
at that time and he retired in 
1945. 
METHODIST CHURCH 
CORONA, SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1898) 
A few families of Methodist 
faith conducted services in a 
school house in Corona and in 
the year 1898 they decided to 
build a house of worship. The 
principals or the founders of this 
church were: J. F. Dawson, C. L. 


Preston, Charles Perkins, W. D. 
Chellis, David Styles and Frank 
Styles. This little church has held 
continuous services since the 
founding and still have a faithful 
attendance. 

FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 

CORONA, SOUTH DAKOTA 
£ (1911) 


This church was organized in # 


1911, and the first services were 
held in a school house, then later 
in the homes of the congrega- 
tion, and then in the First Metho- | 
dist church in Corona. A site was |} 
purchased and a new church built 
in 1918. On March 20, 1919 the : 
congregation purchased the home — 
of Mrs. George White, to be used 
as a parsonage. The first regular 
Pastor came in 1917 and his name 
was Henry Hirsch. The original 
church remodeled and enlarged 
in 1954, and the congregation has 
continued to increase since that 
time. 


PEEVER EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
PEEVER, SOUTH DAKOTA 

(1903) 
The present congregation was 
organized by Pastor C. M. Peter- 7 
son, and the new congregation re- 
quested Pastor Petersen to corres- 4 
pond with the Norwegian Synod 
relative to the calling of a Pastor. | 
Pastor Peter Killnes was called © 
to serve what was then known as 
the Sisseton-Agency congrega- 
tion. He was installed Feb. eve 
1903. Carl J. Rice, one of the 
faithful pioneers donated a lot 
for a house of worship. A new 
church was erected and opened 
for service on or about Christmas 
time 1911. This church has en- 
joyed a fine attendance throuch- 
out the years. 


ST. MARY'S EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 
OLD AGENCY 

(1881) 
This church was established in 
the year 1881. Delegates were 
selected to go to Santee, Nebr., 
to obtain permission to build a al 
church and they were successful. | 


‘“}The church was built in 1882. 
} The Rev. Edward Ashley D. D., 
from Aberdeen, was the first 
} Minister of the Episcopal Mis- 
} sion. The first school house on 
| the reservation was built in 1870 
fon the Moses Renville land. 
|'There was no church at that 
| time and services were held in 
this school house for many years. 
|The first Christmas was held in 
| this school house in 1881. Samp- 
'son and Eli Renville were the 
|first children baptised by Rev. 
j>Ashley. 
SUMMIT BAPTIST CHURCH 
SUMMIT, SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1898) 
Organized March 15, 1898, by 
| the following people: Mr. and 
i Mrs. Hans G. Davids, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Bergquist, Mr. and 
| Mrs. P. M. Christianson, Mr. Wil- 
bur Bergquist and Mrs. Christina 
Stonemark. The church was then 
known as “The Scandinavian 
| Baptist Church” but later changed 
to “Summit Baptist Church.” The 
church building was erected the 
Same year. According to records 
Rev. T. O. Wold was the first 
Pastor. 
‘SUMMIT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
| SUMMIT, SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1895) 
The organization meeting was 
iheld in the Summit school house 
|on January 26, 1895. At this meet- 
ing 16 members formally joined 
the organization to be known as 
ithe “Norwegian Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church” of Roberts and 
'Grant Counties, South Dakota. 
'The Charter Members of this 
» church were: R. Udseth, Nels M. 
Boxeth, S. J. Walstad, Iver O. 
Solberg, C. H. Lien, H. A. Knud- 
son, O. P. Holte, H. Haagenson, 
'Andrew Madsen, Edwin Ander- 
ison, H. G. Binde, P. H. Holte, 
Johannes M. Sterud, Christ M. 
Sterud, A. C. Larson and Peter 
A. Herried. The first Pastor was 
Rev. J. M. Michaelson at a salary 
| of ‘$50.00 per year. The church 
} was built during the summer of 
} 1898 and the cornerstone laying 
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was celebrated on November 11 
the same year. 
METHODIST CHURCH 
SUMMIT, SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1901) 
The Methodist Church in Sum- 
mit was organized in 1901, and 
services and Sunday School was 
held in the Henry Sharf Hall, 
with Rev. Fhaepusky as Pastor. 
In 1908 the hall burned down, 
and in the same year, Rev. 
Redmayne, who was Pastor at 
Corona, came here and assisted 
with the building of the church. 
The building was completed and 
on Sept. 27, 1909 it was dedi- 
cated. 
FREE METHODIST CHURCH 
ORTLEY, SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1904) 
This church was organized in 
1904, and the church was built 
in 1906. Rev. Harden was the 
first Pastor after the church was 
built and he served until 1909. 


ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 

ORTLEY, SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1907) 
The organization of this church 
took place in the year 1907, and 
the committee responsible for its 
organization were as follows: Ole 
O. Nelson, Mat Pederson, Theo. 


? 


Mikkelson, Tom Dahl, R. C. Slet- 


ten, Math Hustad, Hans Christ- 
ianson, Ole Thorsgaard, O. J. 
Orton, Martin Skatvold, A. P. 
Utne, Sievert P. Utne and Thomas 
Hovland. The Rev. J. F. Swenson 
was the first pastor, and the 
church was built the following 
year. 
WILMOT LUTHERAN CHURCH 
WILMOT, SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1880) 
~ On May 29, 1880, a little group 
of pioneers, scattered over the 
prairies of Garfield and Spring- 
dale townships, met at the home 
of Jorgen Kolstad and organized 
the “BOE MENIGHED.” The 
little congregation of 25 charter 
members has increased to a 
membership of nearly 500. The 
little newly organized-congrega- 


_ tion was served by Rev. H. John- 
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son of Morris, Minn. For a great 
many years services were held in 
rural school houses and in the 
members’ homes until they could 
no longer accommodate _ the 
membership. So they built, and 
in 1902, dedicated the church. 
This church served the congre- 
gation until 1951 when it was dis- 
posed of and a beautiful new 
brick structure erected. It is 
modern in every detail and will 
serve this congregation for years 
to come. 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
WILMOT, SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1884) 

The First Presbyterian church 
of Wilmot was organized with 
eleven Charter Members on Nov. 
11, 1884, in the Wilmot school 
house. Plans were immediately 
begun for the erection of a church. 
In less than a month, sufficient 
funds had been pledged _ to 
warrant consideration of build- 
ing in the spring of 1886. The 
Railroad company donated the 
lots for the new building and it 
was constructed during the sum- 
mer and dedicated on Jan. ‘16, 
1887. The first minister was Rev. 
H. A. Marshall of Big Stone City, 
S. Dak. With continued increase 
in membership the original 
church became inadequate and in 
January 1958 the congregation 
voted to build a new church on 
a site donated by Harm W. Hippen 
and Ed. Boehmke in the north- 
west part of the city. Ground 
was broken on March 23, 1958 
and the corner stone laid on May 
25, 1958. The building is of con- 
temporary design with Roman 
brick and Kasota stone construc- 
tion. 

ST. MARY’S CATHOLIC 

CHURCH 
WILMOT, SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1901) 

St. Mary’s Catholic church in 
Wilmot, S. Dak., was built during 
the summer of 1901. Before that 
time Catholic services were held 
in the Thomas McInerney home, 


also at a room in the Courthouse, 
and later on in the schoolhouse. 
In the early days Father Brown 
from Milbank and Father Weiss 
of Sisseton were the attending 
Priests. After the church was 
built Fr. Vogel, assistant at Sisse- 
ton served the Wilmot Parish. 
The church was built by James 
Robbins and the elder Mr. Sam 
Howell, as carpenters, assisted 
by Thomas McInerney, Frank 
DeGreef, James McKenna, Matt 
Cummins, Mike Gorman, Mike 
Rowan, Chas. F. Porter, and the 
Wright Bros., Tom and Gene and 
others. The church was enlarged 
in (11912. Renovated and redecor- 
ated in 1950. It has been served 
during its history by Priests from 
Sisseton, Milbank, Big Stone 
City, Waubay, Revillo and Blue 
Cloud Abby. 


SWEDISH LUTHERAN 
ST. JOSEPH’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
ROSHOLT, SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1894) 
The organization meeting was 
held in Mr. A. B. Swanson’s 
home, Pastor Rev. J. O. Cavallin 
conducted the meeting with John 
M. Anderson acting as secretary. 
After the proposed constitution 
had been read, article by article, 
the constitution was then adopted, 
on May 8, 1894. The offer of 5 
acres of land by John Anderson 
for the church and cemetery 
was accepted. At the annual 
meeting held Jan. 3, 1899 it was 
decided to build a church. Sever- 
al meetings were held and the 
building committee decided upon 
at a meeting held January 2, 1909 
to build the following summer, 
which they did. 
BRANDVOLD LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
VICTOR, SOUTH DAKOTA | 
(1894) © 
Among those who settled in 
this community was one Rev. A. | 
I. Stadstad who came from Evans- | 
ville, Minn. Much of the success 
of this congregation is due to the 
faithfulness and steadfastness of 
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this aged servant of the Lord. 
Although he had not moved to 
South Dakota he preached the 
first sermon in this community 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Twite on Oct. 22, 1892. On New 
Year’s Day 1893 a congregational 
meeting was held to act on a 
constitution which had been pre- 
viously prepared. This constitu- 
tion was adopted and the con- 
gregation was named “Vangs’ 
Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 
Congregation.” To the south of 
Vangs’ congregation was one small 
congregation named Bethlehem. 
The earliest records of this con- 
gregation date from the year 
1894, and it was served by Rev. 
S. C. N. Peterson of the Norweg- 
ian Synod. At a joint meeting 
held Oct. 27, 1900 a constitution 
previously prepared was adopted 
and the two congregations 
merged to form the Brandvold 
Lutheran Church of Victor town- 
ship, Roberts county. The first 
pastor of this congregation was 
Rev.. A. I. Haugen. On Feb. 4, 
1901 it was voted to build a new 
church and it was ready for oc: 
cupancy on Nov. 25, 1901. 


WALLA LUTHERAN CHURCH 
NEW EFFINGTON, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

(1894) 
The Swedish Evangelical Walla 

Congregation was organized on 

May 7, 1894, at which time/ a 

constitution was adopted. As far 

as we can determine there were 

35 adults and 34 children received 

the year of organization. At a 

meeting held on Feb. 22, 1902, 

it was decided to begin the build- 

ing operation. On Oct. 25, 1902, 

at a special meeting, the building 

committee reported that the 
church building had been com- 
pleted, with the exception of the 
interior at a cost of $1,614.15. The 
interior was then completed at 

a cost of $524,30, making the total 

cost of the church $2,138.45. The 

dedication services took place in 

June 1903, and the guest speaker 

was Dr. J. Fremling, President 


of the Minnesota Conference. 


BETHEL CONGREGATION 
ONE ROAD TOWNSHIP 
(1895-96) 
In the years of 1895-96 several 
families of Norwegian and Swed- 
ish descent arrived in Roberts 
county and settled in what is 
now Drywood Lake and One 
Road townships, and they were 
without any organizations what- 
soever. No schools, churches, and 
only Indians living here on the 
prairies. Rev. L. E. Kjelaas was 
at the time serving a small con- 
gregation, and in the winter of 
1897, just a few days before 
Christmas he held the first ser- 
vice in the new settlement, and 
on Jan. 2, 1898, at the home of 
Nels Lysing it was decided to 
organize a congregation. On 
Jan. 24, another meeting was 
held at the John Lindberg home, 
at which time a constitution was 
adopted and the congregation 
voted to name the new newly 
organized congregation “Bethel.” 
Rev. Kjelaas was called to serve 
as pastor of the Bethel Congrega- 
tion. The church was built in 
1908. 

ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
TABERNACLE 
SISSETON, SOUTH DAKOTA 

(1926) 

A large evangelistic party 
(nine members in all) under the 
supervision of Blanche Brittain 
of Ada, Minn., presented the 
gospel in sermon and _ song 
nightly. This was in July 1926, 
and the services were held under 
a large tent. At the conclusion 
of these services the old Opera 
House was secured where Sister 
Brittain continued to preach, un- 
til the death of a loved one 
called her away. In December 
1926 enroute to the west coast 
Brother and Sister Berg stopped 
in Sisseton. Here they found the 
little group holding their last 
Sunday School session, ready to 
close shop. They held a 10-day 
meeting and then returned to 
Minnesota to spend the holidays, 


\ 
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but January 1927 found them 
back in Sisseton for the purpose 
of opening a church, which they 
did. A new church was built in 
1938 and an extension built on 
the front in 1956. 
GOODWILL PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH 
(1870) 
The first church was built in 
1870, and the first minister was 
Rev. M. N. Adams. W. K. Morris 
was in charge as Superintendent 
of the Mission for a period of 20 
years, from 1868 to 1888. The next 
Superintendent, W. N. Robe, was 
there for a short period of about 
one year. He was followed by 
F. McAfee and he by George S. 
Baskerville, and he by David E. 
Evans, and then Charles Flack, 
and later by W. E. Stevenson. 
Stevenson purchased the land 
and buildings and later sold both 
land and buildings. At one time 
there were 25 buildings on the 
site. The old church was moved 
aff and a new one built. 


BETHANY LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
NEW EFFINGTON, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

(1902) 

This church was situated about 
five or six miles south of New 
Effington and had a rather short 
history. It was built in 1902 and 
during the years it was in opera- 
tion it performed a service down 
in that territory in extending the 
kingdom of God. Shortly after 
the congregation was organized 
the people started moving away, 
until at last there were only a 
few left of the original members. 
The congregation was organized 
in the Nels Trueson home Feb. 
26, ‘1898, with Rev. L. J. Lind- 
quist as chairman and L. P. 
Apelquist as secretary. Just when 
the congregation dissolved we 
do not know. The last minutes 
were those taken at a meeting 
held Jan. 11, 1919. A few years 
after that the church was struck 
by lightning and burned to the 
ground. Those of the members 


who were left united with the 
Walla congregation. 
ST. PETER’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
HARMON TOWNSHIP 
(18896) 
The church was organized in 
the year 1896. The individuals 
who were involved in its organi- 
zation were John Luckow, Fred 
Rudolph, John Schneider, August 
Durve, William Luckow, Ferdin- 
and Kuehl, Wm. F. Rudolph, Wm. 
Enwiller and Fred W. Koehler. 
The church was built in 1907. 
The Rev. Carl Schade was the 
first pastor. There has been no 
services held in the church since 
1955. 
SARON EVANGELIC 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
(1910) 
On Nov. 25, 1910 at a meeting 
in the home of Peter Bothum it 
was decided to organize and form 
a congregation. Several days 
later on Thanksgiving Day the 
congregation met at the home of 
Nels Peterson’s to complete the 
organization. They decided to 
name it “The Saron Evangelic 
Lutheran Congregation of Rob- 
erts County, South Dakota.” 
The constitution was drawn up 
and adopted. Rev. K. N. Rudie 
was the first pastor. The church 
was built in 1912. 


THE AUGUSTANA 
EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
OF WHITE ROCK, AND 
THE SWEDISH EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH, OF 
WHITE ROCK, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

(1887) 

This church was organized in 
1887 with the Rev. J. O. Cavallin 
and 17 families as charter mem- 
bers. Charter members. were: 
F. W. Johnson, Gust Johnson, 
A. Rose, John Ekberg, A. G. Mag- 
nuson, Peter Hagberg, Peter Mag- 
nuson, John H. Peterson, Johan- 
nes Peterson, Swan Carlson, Gust 
Peterson, Jonas Peterson, Peter 
Johnson, John Rose, Chr Swan- 
son, Charley Peterson, and John 
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Magnuson. The newly organized 
congregation held services on 
the second floor of the general 
store building belonging to F. W. 
Johnson until the church was 
built in 1891. The first minister 
was Rev. J. O. Lundberg. 
SCANDIA CONGREGATION 
(1898) 
In reviewing the records of the 
church we find that on Jan. 17, 
1898 a meeting was held in the 
local schoolhouse for the purpose 
of organizing a congregation. At 
this meeting the constitution and 
by-laws of the Goodwill church 
of Sisseton were copied with the 
necessary changes being made. 
Rev. K. N. Rudie was called as 
the first pastor. Plans for the 
new church edifice were drawn 
up at a meeting held at the O. K. 
Sather home on March 2, 1908. 
The plan submitted by Andrew 
Beito was accepted, and the 
church was completed in 1910. 


TRONDHJEM LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
(1895) 

A meeting was called on the 
19th of March, 1895, it is. be- 
lieved that this meeting took 
place in the home of Ole Elling- 
son, the present farmstead of 
Bert Ellingson and here on that 
date Trondhjem  congregatign 
was formed. The Rev. T. A. Gun- 
narson was called as the first 
pastor. At a meeting held either 
in 1898 or 1899 it was decided to 
build a church. Funds were being 
gathered and thus with united 
effort on the part of members 
and friends that same year work 
was begun on the church build- 
ing. However, the actual building 
took place in 1899, according tc 
Mr. Halverson, but was not 
finished until 1900. 
HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH 

(1898) 

Shortly after the Norse emi- 
grants had settled this commun- 
ity they felt in need of having 
a church where they could get 
together and worship God. So 
on Jan. 6, 1898 they met at the 


home of Casper Holman for ser- 
vices. After the service they held 
a short business meeting. Rev. L. 
K. Kpelaas was nominated as 
chairman and Andrew Week 
as secretary. Under the grind- 
ing hand of Rev. Kpelaas the 
congregation was organized. Rev. 
Kpelaas was the first pastor 
serving the congregation for 
nine years—1898-1907. On Jan. 25, 
1898 the congregation adopted 
the constitution and was given 
the name “Hope.” 


ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
(1894) 
In the year of 1894, a meeting 
was held to organize the Zion 
Evangelical Lutheran Church to 
be located 4 miles north, and 2 
miles east of Claire City, South 
Dakota. Five acres of land had 
already been given for church 
property by a Mrs. Kinasch. The 
minister at this time was Rev. 
Ferdinand Oberheu. For three 
years services were held in 
homes of members. In 1901 the 
congregation decided to build a 
church edifice. The church was 
built and dedication services held 
in the fall of 1902. The church is 
still in the same location and in 
use, today. 
NiIDAROS LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
(1898) 
A meeting was called on Jan. 
6, 1898 for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a church congregation. 
The meeting was called by Rev. 
T. A. Gunnarson. The articles of 
the constitution were read and 
upon motion approved, by the 
following present: Anton Stor- 
dalen, Oluf Beistad, Ole Peder- 
son, Albert Bergstad, Iver Ham 
mer, and Thor Stordalen. Rev 
Gunnarson served until 1919. 
ST JOHN‘S CHURCH OF 
ROSHOLT, SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1970) 
The first church was built in 
1910 northwest of Rosholt, near 
the cemetery. It was called St. 
Nicholas Church. Father Stud- 
nicka of Hankinson, N. Dak., and 
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Father Schritz of Dumont, Minn., 
took care of Masses until 1915, 
when Father Berg, stationed at 
Veblen, came to St. Nicholas 
Church on Sundays. On Feb. 2, 
1936 the church of St. Nicholas 
burned down. A new basement 
church was built, and the name 
was changed from St. Nicholas 
to St. John the Babtist. In 1957 
a new church and rectory was 
built on the southwest part of 
Rosholt on Highway No. 81. 


HARRIET MEMORIAL 
METHODIST CHURCH 

ROSHOLT, SOUTH DAKOTA 

The Gospel first found root in 
the northeast corner of Roberts 
county in a circuit Sisseton and 
White Rock—with outlying points 
at Windom and Tyson and Allen 
in North Dakota. Circuit was 43 
miles long. On April 1, 1895, a 
Sunday School was _ organized 
and meetings held in their homes. 
The people requested a _ Rev. 
Hamer (who had a claim there) 
to preach, he accepted and held 
services every Sunday that win- 
ter. In 1910 they felt the need 
of a church and through the 
membership and the Ladies Aid 
enough money was raised and a 
church built. The first regular 
minister was Rev. W. G. Ehlers, 
who served from 1898 to 1901. 


BETHANIA LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 

ROSHOLT, SOUTH DAKOTA 

In 1892 the Sisseton-Wahpeton, 
Indian Reservation consisting of 
about 6 million acres of land was 
thrown open for white settle- 
ment. This great piece of land 
roughly described lay between 
the James river on the west, 
Devils Lake and Goose river on 
the north and Kampeska on the 
south. At 12 o’clock noon, on 
April 15, 1892, a line of appli- 
cants had formed outside the 
Land Office which was then 
located in Watertown. Nearly 
every town near the reservation 
was filled with would-be settlers, 
awaiting the noon opening hour 
when the soldier guard would 


allow them to cross the line. 
Many of these settlers to be were 
of Norwegian ancestery who 
came here to make their future 
home. And to these people came 
a man of God who was to minis- 
ter to a large group of these 
people extending from the Min- 
nesota line to far beyond what 
is now the town of Veblen. He 
was the Theo. A. Gunnarson. On 
the 8th of March, 1894 he 
preached the word to _ these 
pioneers at the home of A. B. 
Swanson, in the little town of 
White Rock, and here on that 
day the Bethania Lutheran church 
was organized. The church was 
built in 1903 and after the laying 
out of the Town of Rosholt in 
1913 it was decided to move the 
church there, which they did in 
1914. 


CHRISTIAN AND 
MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 
CHURCH—ALTO TOWNSHIP 

(1927) 
Special Meeting for Organization 


The necessary number of 
believers having signed cards for 
membership in the Christian and 
Missionary Alliance Alto Town- 
ship a special meeting for or- 
ganization was called at Alto No. 
2, Jan. 8, 1927. The members 
present who had received certi- 
ficates of membership were: C. 
W.. Hills; Mrs? Cy. Wa Hillsse Pay 
Stearns, H. J. Rudebusch, Mrs. | 
H. J. Rudebusch, Mrs. Wm. . J 
Rudebusch, Ed Reed, Mrs. Ed 
Reed, Alice Reed and Clifford 
Hills. The meeting was organized 
by appointment of E. C. Swan- 
son as chairman, and Clifford 
Hills as secretary. The following 
Resolutions were unaminously 
adopted: FIRST, that steps be 
now taken for the organization 
of a regular branch of the Christ- 
ian and Missionary Alliance in 
Alto Township, Roberts County, 
South Dakota. SECOND: That 
the name of the organization be 
known as the ALTO TOWN- 
SHIP Branch of the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance. THIRD: 
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That an executive committee of 
five members be appointed ac- 
cording to the provisions of the 
General Constitution. Page 32. 
FOURTH: That said committee 
shall be composed of. the follow- 
ing names to hold office for the 
ensuing year or until the first 
annual meeting of the Society: 
Harry Swanson, Chairman; H. J. 
Rudebusch, Secretary; C. W. Hils, 
Treasurer; Ed Reed, Financial 
Secretary; Mrs. H. J. Rudebusch 
and Clifford Hills. 


GRACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
SISSETON, SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1949) 
This church was organized in 
1949 through a merger of Good- 
will Lutheran and Trinity Luth- 
eran churches. The Goodwill 
Lutheran church was organized 
July 15, 1894. Their first Resident 
Pastor being Rev. K. N. Rudie. 
The church site was purchased 
and the first church was built in 
1898. The Trinity Lutheran 
church was- organized in 1901. 
Rev. C. N. Peterson of New Ef- 
fington assisting with the _ or- 
ganization. These two congrega- 
tions had increased to the point 
that the original church would 
no longer accommodate their 
members and after much discus- 
sion and deliberation it was final- 
ly decided to merge and purchase 
a site for a new church building. 
In June 1953 the new site wjas 
selected, and a Building and 
Finance Committee elected. In the 
spring of 1955 the congregation 
voted to start construction of a 
new church and engaged Hilman 
Rice as contractor. Ground 
breaking ceremony was held on 
Sept. 25, 1955, and the laying of 
the Cornerstone was Sept. 16, 
1955. The church is of brick con- 
struction, with full basement 
and class room facilities. 
IMMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
SISSETON, SOUTH DAKOTA 
Articles of Incorporation of 
this church were filed under 
date of Dec. 4, 1905. The found- 


ers being: Paul Sievert, H. J. 
Heinecke, W. F. Oletzke and Her- 
man Rau, as_ secretary. The 
church was built in 1916 and its 
first Pastor was Rev. Eifert. The 
church was moved to Sisseton in 
1948, and its present name is: 
German Lutheran Immanuel 
Congregation Unaltared . Augs- 
burg Confession. Rev. Luther 
Bauer is the present Pastor, who 
lives in Britton, S. Dak. 


COMMUNITY METHODIST 
CHURCH 
WILMOT, SOUTH DAKOTA 
(1900) 
The original church known as 
the Methodist Church was located 
and built in 1900 on the SE™% of 
See. 33, Twp. /123, Rg. 49, known 
as the W. H. Remund farm. The 
church was dedicated the same 
year, and the first Pastor was 
Rev. Wesley Belling. This church 
was destroyed by a cyclone in 
1944 and most of their records 
lost. The congregation purchased 
a church in Ortonville, Minn., 
and moved it to a location in the 
city of Wilmot. They then or- 
ganized the Zion Community 
church Sept. 28, 1944. The new 
Trustees were: Erving Liebe, 
James Cameron, Jay Slick and 
Charles Cameron, Secretary. The 
name of the church was changed 
to Community Methodist Church 
on April 13, 1949. The church 
has undergone a vast number of 
improvements the past few years. 
The present Pastor is Rev. Carl 
Lien, and he has been here since 
June 1957. 
CENTENNIAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
(1947) 
This church was organized on 
July 11, 1947, and the Elders 
elected were William Johnson, 
President; Elmer Hecht, Secre- 
tary; Alvin Greiner, Treasurer. 
The building committee . was 
Carl Palmquist, Stanley Weeden, 
and Alvin. Greiner....Centennial 
congregation is the result..of a 
preaching mission which was 
begun on Centennial Sunday, 
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April 27, 1947 and was organized 
the same year with eight voting 
and thirty-three commicant mem- 
bers. The new basement church 
was built on a site in the City of 
Wilmot and dedication services 
held Oct. 24, 1948. The neat base- 
ment church of this congregation 
is 30 x 60 feet and fully equipped 
with altar, lectern, pews, organ 
and propane gas automatic heat- 
ing system. The first minister 
was Rev. Meyer. 


ST. STEVENS’ EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
WILMOT, SOUTH DAKOTA 

(1951) 


St. Stevens’ Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church was organized in 
November 1951, when 20 families 
of Christ and Centennial Luther- 
an Churches of this City, together 
with their Pastor, Rev. Paul 
Bloedel, renounced their affilia- 
tion with the Lutheran Church- 
Missouri Synod for  doctorial 
reasons and then organized a 
new congregation in fellowship 
with the Orthodox Lutheran 
Conference, now known as the 
Concordia Lutheran Conference. 
During the first year this group 
worshipped in the home of Mr. 
Henry Reil. In the meantime 
property was purchased in the 
northeast section of Wilmot, and 
construction of a new church 
building begun. The church was 
completed and _ dedicated in 
November 1952 with festive ser- 
vices. Pastor Paul Bloedel was 
the first Pastor and served until 
February 1955. 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
HARMON TOWNSHIP 
(1900) 
Congregation was organized in 
1900, but no church built until 
1914. Meetings were held in pri- 
vate homes and in school houses 
until that time. The organizers 
were: George Welk Sr., George 
Horneber and Henry Bartz. The 
first regular pastor was Rev/ H. 
C. Steffen, who served from 1914 
to 1923. 


THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH OF SISSETON, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

((1895) 


At a meeting of the congrega- 
tion held in the School House at 
Sisseton, South Dakota, on Mon- 
day, Sept. 16, 1895, a majority of 
the congregation were present, 
and the Articles of Incorporation 
and the By-Laws of the Corpora- 
tion thereto attached were 
adopted at said meeting. Thomas 
W. Russell was acting Secretary. 
Rev. McGregor was the first 
Pastor. 


ST’ PETER’S CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 
SISSETON, SOUTH DAKOTA 


The Catholic people of Roberts 
county had as their Parish Priest 
one Father Michael Weiss who 
in the late years of the past 
century came to the Indian Mis- 
sion School conducted by Nuns 
a mile southwest of what is now 
the City of Sisseton. The first 
Catholic Church built during the 
Pastorate of Father John Vogel 
in the first years of the present 
century was a frame _ building 
located on the block where the 
Tekakwitha Nursing Home now 
stands. It seated about 200 peo- 
ple. Some of the original families 
in the parish at that time were: 
the Burdick, Cahill, Jn. Hannasch, 
Haggerty, Plut, Sullivan, Weis 
and Waletich families. In 1836 
Father Jn. Pohlen, present direc- 
tor of the Tekakwitha Indian 
Mission, saw the remodeling of 
the original church into a com- 
bination boarding and day school 
and church in the basement. In 
1958 Father Wm. Keohane, 
present Pastor of St. Peters 
Church, saw the building of the 
present new St. Peter’s Church, 
seating capacity 500 people, on 
a site known as the Kivley 
Heights northeast from the orig- 
inal jocation of the church. 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND 
MISSIONARY ALLIANCE 
CHURCH 
SISSETON, SOUTH DAKOTA 

(1937) 

This church had its beginning 
and was organized in the fall of 
1937, when a few families met 
with Rev. Carl Gibson, then 
Pastor of the Alto Alliance 
Church, at the J. A. Peterson 
home. The first three months 
services were held in the J. A. 
Peterson home, after which 
they moved into what was then 
known as the Prindeville build- 


ing on the north end of main 
street. The first church was a 
school house the congregation 
purchased and later they moved 
it to the back of the lot and 
purchased the German Lutheran 
Church at Browns Valley and 
moved it to the present site. The 
old church was remodeled and is 
used as a parsonage. In 1955 the 
Trinity Lutheran Church of Sis- 
seton was purchased as the group 
was in need of larger quarters. 
This building was moved to lots 
that had been purchased at West 
Ash St. and 2nd Avenue. 


Human Interest 
Alice Knight 


The long journey from Pine 


Island, Minn., to Dakota Terri- 
tory was made by covered wagons 
and mules in the spring of 1880. 
My parents, Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Nancarrow, an uncle, Warren 
Smith, and another uncle and 
aunt, Mr. and Mrs. Del Rinehart, 
with their five children and my- 
self made up our party. Looking 
back, I marvel at the courage of 
those pioneer people, leaving 
their beautiful wooded Minnesota 
to make homes on these bare 
prairies. I was five and one-half 
years of age at that time but I 
distinctly remember arriving at 
our new home. That “home” was 
a one-room sod shanty located on 
our homestead four miles north- 
west of the present site of Wil- 
mot. The menfolk had come out 
the previous year, filed on land, 
broke a few acres and built sod 
shanties. We brought two cows 
and a few chickens along, also a 
good supply of salt pork, corn 
meal, beans, tea and staple foods. 
We were on the road several 
weeks. The high water held us 
up many times as all waterways 
had to be “forded.” I do remem- 
ber we were ferried across the 
larger ones. The families and 
wagons ferried—the animals had 


to swim. 

That spring crops of squaw 
corn, rutabagas and beans were 
planted. The following winter 
was a long cold one with very 
deep snow. A shovel was always 
kept in the house and steps were 
made in the snow leading out- 
side. Wood, twisted hay and 
buffalo chips were used for fuel. 
Wood was cut from the trees 
which grew in the Coteau Hills 
to the west of us. 


Our first visitors were four 
Indians, Sam Finley, Adam and 
Horace Greeley and Adam Staf: 
ford. Later on many friendly 
Indians came to visit us They 
always walked in and helped 
helped themselves to any food 
they could find. One day my 
mother and I were alone when 
several of them came in. We 
were frightened. Mother took a 
pan of biscuits from the oven 
and gave it to them. They im- 
mediately left. 

Another “fear” was the terrible 
prairie fires that would swoop 
down from the hills upon us. 
Everyone had to get out to fight 
the fire. 

Several families settled on land 
adjoining ours that summer. 
Among them were Mr. and Mrs. 
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John Artman who came too late 
to plant or build. As our food 
supply was limited, we were very 
concerned for their welfare when 
the Rev. Edwin Phelph, Indian 
minister at Ascension church in 
Big Coulee and missionary among 
his people, came down with an 
invitation for them to spend the 
winter with him and his wife. 
The invitaton was accepted. Next 
day several young men arrived 
with ponies hitched to a “stone 
boat.” Mrs. Artman was wrapped 
in furs and given the seat on it 
while all the men, including Mr. 
Artman, walked beside it. Mrs. 
Artman was the “Doctor” of the 
community and for many years 
a very efficient midwife. Her 
happy disposition and optimism 
radiated throughout the settle- 
ment. 

The following summer many 
settlers came, among them a 
family from Kentuck, typical 
southerners, who suffered real 
hardship in this cold country. 
The husband, a devout christian, 
conducted religious services in 
his home on Sundays. 

The following year my uncle, 
Edward Drake, erected a grocery 
store on the present site of the 
Stewart Cameron property. That 
store was the most fascinating 
place in the world! Everything 
from salt pork to pickles was put 
up in barrels. But best of all was 
the “‘jelly” put up in little wooden 
pails. Before that was opened up, 
groceries. were brought from 
Montevideo and Ortonville. 


Game was scarce but I do 
remember that jack rabbits sup- 
plied many tables. There were 
herds of antelope roaming around 
us. Indian ponies were a nuisance 
as they destroyed our crops. 

Two blizzards stand out in my 
memory, the Oct. 15, 1880 one 
and Jan. 21, 1888. We were still 
living in our covered wagon when 
the first one struck. My mother 
begged my father to take us to a 
neighbor about a half-mile away. 
He put me on his back and we 


went. The Lord was with us and 
guided us safely to their home. 
The latter storm struck soon 
after noon. It was a beautiful 
sunny morning, very calm when 
suddenly it came with a ter- 
rible wind. My parents had 
gone to a neighbors to help with 
the “butchering” and I was sent 
to school. We stayed in the 
schoolhouse that night, although 
we had plenty of fuel we were 
very cold and hungry. At day- 
light a farmer came in with a 
big kettle of potato soup. I'll 
never forget that soup! Many 
settlers and children lost their 
lives in that storm. There were 
settlements to the north, south, 
east and west of Wilmot but they 
were more isolated from one an- 
other than we are today from 
the Artic country. 


Last July 4th I attended the 
Indian celebration at the Agency. 
What a contrast from my first 
celebration just seventy years 
before on that same date. I had 
gone with my uncle Charlie Smith 
and Nora Hammond (who later 
became my aunt). They had “in- 
vited” me to go because they 
wanted my: pony to drive. We 
arrived early in the morning. 
Just at daybreak the Indians 
came over the hills on their 
ponies, with warhoops that sent 
the chills up and down _ our 
spines. I never was so frightened 
galley 2—mrs alice knight — 
in my life and cried until my 
parents came later that morning. 
The Indians were all painted and 
had head-dresses of feathers. It 
was a Sham Battle put on as part 
of their program. They were al- 
ways very friendly. My father 
had many friends among the 
Indians. They always brought 
their problems to him to solve. 
He in turn helped them in many 
ways and was very understand- 
ing. 
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Education 


Oscar Swenumson 


Listen my friends and you shall 
hear 

Of the early exploits of the 

pioneer 
As he wrestled with nature in 
days of old. 

See how advances in schools 

unfold. 

Roberts county has a fascinat- 
ing school story. In the pioneer 
stage an eighth grade education 
was considered adequate, as one 
wrested a livelihood from nature 
mainly by manual labor. All one 
needed was a knowledge of the 
three R’s, spelling or orthography, 
as it was sometimes called, and 
geography. There were no frills, 
but merely the minimum essen- 
tials. 

In the beginning there were no 
school houses, but step by step 
schools were built to meet the 
ever-changing needs of higher 
and more technical education, so 
let us set the stage with the 
simplest settings and then trace 
the growth as time marches on. 

Even before Roberts county 
was organized on August 1, 1883, 
we had two schools, the Goodwill 
Presbyterian Mission established 
in 1869, and in 1873 the govern- 
ment established a boarding 
school just across the way, both 
eight miles south of Sisseton. The 
former is covered in a story on 
the Presbyterian mission, and the 
latter we shall now describe. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS 
OFFER NEW CULTURE 

In Agency township we have a 
brick building now standing and 
occupied by Felix Renville as a 
home. It was built by the gov- 
ernment in 1870 in which to con- 
duct a school for the Sioux In- 
dians in the Sioux language. This 
building was used as a school 
house until 1874 when the gov- 
ernment built a large school with 
640 acres of land in what is now 
Goodwill township in section 32, 


There were dormitories for both 
boys and girls, shop work for 
boys and domestic science for 
girls. This school was abandoned 
and the building sold and moved 
off between 1920 and 1925. A 
short time later another govern- 
ment school was erected on the 
same site as before. 

Other improvements followed. 
A dam across the creek nearby 
was built, forming a small lake 
which provided recreation. Some 
12 or 15 houses were built for 
rental to Indian families having 
children of school age. A _ bus 
transported children to and from 
school. The government also built 
a school at each of the following 
sites: Spring Grove township 
near Big Coulee, one at Enemy 
Swim lake, and another in Long 
Hollow township. These schools 
are all still in service (1961). How- 
ever, the Long Hollow school has 
been turned over to the township, 
since so many Indians have now 
moved to Sisseton and are living 
there. 

HOMESTEADERS SHOW 

RESOURCEFULNESS 

“Out where the handclasp’s a 
little stronger,” in Agency town- 
ship, Mr. and Mrs. Karl Ander- 
son, with their six year old son, 
the informant of this article, 
homesteaded in section 10 in 
1892. Their small house is still 
on the farm now owned by the 
son, A. M. Anderson. 

In 1892, most of the homestead- 
ers in Agency township were 
single men, so no school could 
be started. In the fall of 1894, 
Karl Anderson, Charles Rodeen 
and Charles Chilson interested 
Albert Anderson, a single man 
and homesteader, to teach a 
school with six pupils. The school 
was conducted in the homes of 
the above-named homesteaders, 
one week in each home for each 
pupil, so they were at Andersons 
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one week, Rodeens three weeks 
and Chilsons two weeks. The 
pupils and teacher lived in the 
home during the time school was 
held there. This was a private 
school and not supported by 
county or district. It was the 
first school in Agency and also 


Lawrence township conducted in 


English. 

Briefly let us trace the origin 
and growth of two other private 
schools, both parochial. 

St. Andrew’s Catholic Mission 
was established three-quarters of 
a mile south of Sisseton in 1894. 
The Mission was later discon- 
tinued and has now become the 
Tekakwitha Mission and Orphan- 
age with it’s, many large and 
beautiful buildings and _ well- 
kept grounds. 

St. Peter’s Catholic School was 
founded in 1936 and located on 
First Avenue East in a frame 
building. 

In 1958 a new brick, all fire- 
proof building was built at 527 
East Chestnut. It has six class- 
rooms and a gymnasium, with 
an enrollment of 130, eight grades 
and three teachers. 


PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

Next let us discuss what we 
shall call the first phase of pub- 
lic schools in Roberts county. In 
the survey we conducted the 
responses were generally very 
good, and we are very sorry that 
we cannot give the history of the 
schools, township by township, 
because of the very limited space 
offered us. We shall therefore 
mention only a few townships by 
name to illustrate a _ general 
situation, and for the major part 
generalize and draw conclusions. 


Enterprise was divided into 
four school districts in 1899. The 
land was donated by homestead- 
ers, but later sold to the dis- 
tricts for a nominal sum to clear 
the titles. 

Enterprise One school was 


started in a home, and was held 
there in 1896-97, with three 


months in fall and three in 
spring. The school that was then 
built has the distinction of being 
the only original school building 
built which is being used to this 
day in this township. 

Enterprise Two began in a 
dugout. A small schoolhouse was 
later built on donated land. 
Wages were $30 for three months 
in the fall and three in the spring. 
In 1911 the second schoolhouse 
was built at a total cost of $1475 
and the old building sold. 

Enterprise Three had its be- 
ginning in two homes, and a sod 
Shanty with a wooden floor 
served for another year before 
a school was built. It was moved 
several times and then combined 
to accommodate the increased 
attendance. 

Enterprise Four held school in 
homes for three years prior to 
building. Homes in which the 
wives were trained for teaching 
were used for three years. In 
1896 when the number of pupils 
reached ten to fifteen per home 
it was decided to build. In 1920 
the old school was bulging so the 
modern one was built, combining 
two others, and is still in use 
today. 


Poverty and -stress were com- 
mon, but with yearly budgets as 
low as $200 they carried on. 
Education came first with these 
pioneers. 


In the early pioneer years 
people lived far apart and were 
very poor. In the eighties and 
early nineties any _ available 
shelter might serve as a school- 
room. We find schools held in 
kitchens, log cabins, sod houses, 
dugouts, lean-tos, dining rooms 
and even barns. Facilities were 
also of the simplest and cheap- 
est. 


As farmsteads began to dot the 
prairies in the later nineties 
small schoolhouses began _ to 
spring up like mushrooms after 
a rain. However, the facilities 
were much the same in both the 
emergency schoolroom and the 
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small one-room school. 

There were no _ complicated 
heating systems, merely a _ pot- 
bellied wood or _ coal-burning 
stove. Fire was not kept over 
night, so the stove was cold as 
an icicle in the morning and 
the school room colder. Pupils 
would sit around the stove with 
their overshoes, coats, mittens 
and caps on to keep warm until 
about ten o’clock, freezing on 
one side and roasting on the 
other. Some teachers tell of hav- 
ing pupils sing and march around 
the room to keep warm. 


Water was at a premium so 
pupils would drink enroute 
coming and leaving school. Some- 
times the teacher would assign 
some pupil to bring water. 

Indoor toilets. were unheard 
of, so outdoor toilets were the 
order of the day. 

In these pioneer days the 
school year was usually broken 
into spring and fall quarters of 
two or three months each. Even 
as early as 1896 we read that 
the July apportionment was based 
upon the census of 1896. Districts 
having less than six months of 
school during previous years had 
their October apportionment 
withheld. The number of early 
rural schools that received ap- 
portionment was as follows: 14 in 
1891, 21 in 1892, 31 in 1893, 53 in 
1894 and 53 in 1895. 

To begin with the teacher was 
frequently a bachelor, even 
though he talked with a foreign 
accent, a spinster or some woman 
who was qualified, even though 
she had a family and had to hold 
school in her own home. Frequent- 
ly the teacher rode horseback or 
lived with some family near 
school. It is told that one teacher 
rode horseback to a town twenty 
miles away on weekends. Teach- 
ers’ salaries were very meager, 
varying from $62.50 for an entire 
term to $25 or $30 a month and 
even to $40 or $45 in later years. 
It can hardly be said that there 
were any teacher requirements 


in the beginning, an eighth grade 
education sufficing. 

Pupils varied in age from five 
to 21 and the number in a school 
was from three or four and up 
in early days to 20 or 30, or oc- 
casionally 45 or 50 in later years. 

As previously stated the curri- 
culum in these early schools con- 
sisted of the minimum essentials: 
the “3 R’s,” reading, writing and 
arithmetic, together with spelling 
and history. 

Books were few and other sup- 
plies meager. Blackboards were 
in common use, and for desk 
work slates were almost exclusiv- 
ely used because of the high price 
of paper. 

Although free textbooks were 
adopted in 1897 it appears that 
they were in scarce supply, and 
older people all tell us that they 
bought their own books. 

The early schools were the 
social center of the community, 
and activities consisted of what 
we would today call home talent 
entertainment. Debates were 
popular, and they would choose 
up sides in-school and the “fur 
would fly.” Again, sides would 
be chosen and there would be 
spell-downs. Group-singing was 
very much enjoyed and the raft- 
ers would ring. About the turn 
of the century and half way 
through the following decade in- 
terest in declamation and solo 
contests ran high. There were 
contests on prohibition spon- 
sored by the W. C. T. U., mercy 
contests, others on suffrage or 
almost any popular topic. In sing- 
ing there were contests for chil- 
dren and also for adults. The 
atmosphere was that of one large 
happy family. 
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Schools Of Roberts County 


Oscar Swenumson 


In the decade from.1910 to 1920 
schoolhouses continued to be 
built and school terms to be 
lengthened. We now heard of 
one school which had _ eight 
months of school and two weeks 
of Christmas vacation. Although 
teachers had now become more 
plentiful there was no surplus. 
In fact with the coming of World 
War I in 1917 there was a short- 
age and one or two high schools 
offered normal training. It was 
dropped in 1925. 

Do these statistics suggest any 
social change to you? 

COMMON SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
147 Rural Schools 1917-1918 
127 Rural Schools 1936-1937 
56 Rural Schools 1960-1961 
There may be several reasons 

for the decline in number, it 
appears. Farms have been _ in- 
creasing in size so population has 
dwindled. One who has grown up 
in the county will tell you that 
there are innumerable homes 
that have disappeared and faded 
out of the picture since he was 
a boy. The result has been that 
some schools dwindled in num- 
ber of pupils to the extent that 
the schools were closed, and the 
pupils transported to others near- 
by. 

In the decade from 1920 to 
1930, nine months of school was 
pretty general, teachers were 
better trained and facilities were 
quite modern. Heating systems 
were good, lighting also adequate 
and the other facilities much im- 
proved, so the school was attrac- 
tive. Teaching aids were better, 
textbooks and reference books 
were more plentiful and free, and 
workbooks, charts and maps 
were provided. School supervi- 
sion was more regular and up- 
grading of schools was in the 
embryo stage. 

From 1930 to 1940 progress in 
all the above areas was continued. 


We had supervised study, physical 
education, forensics, music ap- 
preciation, playground  supervi- 
sion, better trained teachers, and 
progress was on the move. 

The 1940 to 1950 decade con- 
tinued the progress started in the 
previous decades. However, we 
notice a marked tendency to 
close schools and transport pupils 
to centralized schools where 
facilities were better and teach- 
ers better prepared. 

So marked had the tendency to 
close small schools, both as an 
economy measure and also to 
offer all pupils equal educational 
opportunities that in 1953 the 
Legislature passed the Reorgani- 
zation Act. 

Let us show what has hap- 
pened in four areas in our county. 

1. Newly created New Windom 
District includes sections from 
Bryant and Windom Districts. 

2. District Number 4 Master 
Plan (Newly Reorganized)  in- 
cludes Bryant, Windom, Becker, 
and portions of Easter and 
Lawrence Townships. 

3. The Reorganized Rosholt 
Independent School District No. 
101 is composed of the former 
Rosholt Independent School Dis- 
trict and the following common 
school districts: White Rock 1, 2, 
3, 4, 6, Victor 1, 3, 4, Harmon 
1, /2,, 3;sand Harta: 

4. The Newly Reorganized New 
Effington School District No. 102 
includes the former New Effing- 
ton Independent School District 
and the following common school 
districts: Claire City Indepen- 
dent, Minnesota, Lien, Old Ef- 
fington, Hart 1, and portions of 
Norway, Bossko and Hart Town- 
ships. 

From the above it appears 
that Reorganization is on the 
move. There are those who 
favor it and those who oppose 
it. However the purpose of the 
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Act is to give every pupil 
Wherever he may live, and 
whatever his financial ability, 
educational opportunities second 
to none. There is an elective 
County Board of Education which 
sets up a plan and each district 
has a vote in determining its 
educational future. Education 
cannot remain static, but must 
keep abreast of the times. When 
a school becomes too small the 
per pupil cost becomes too great 
and the tax load too heavy. That 
is the reason the Legislature 
passed the Reorganization Act, 
so each child will receive the 
best possible education. 

“What greater or better gift 
can we offer the republic than 
to teach and instruct our youth?” 
—(Cicero). 


ROBERTS COUNTY 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS 
“Education makes a_ people 
easy to lead, but difficult to 
drive; easy to govern, but impos- 
sible to enslave.” (Lord Brough- 

am). ; 
Today higher education is im- 
perative. No longer is there work 


of a menial nature for the un- 


educated as there was in bygone 
years. There is still room at the 
top, but not at the bottom. High 
school must be versatile and 
pragmatic enough to prepare one 
either for making a living or 
going to college and preparing 
for a profession. 

High school in our early de- 
cades offered purely academic 
courses in preparation for col- 
lege and the professions, but in 
the ’teens the shift of emphasis 
was to the practical and pragma- 
tic. Let us review the history of 
Roberts county’s high schools. 


The following Independent 
School Districts were listed in 
1905 and their populations as of 
1900 follow: Wilmot, 352; Sum- 
mit, 237; Sisseton, 928; Effington, 
36 and White Rock 170. If higher 
education was only for those 


aspiring to the professions many 
high schools would not be neces- 
sary. 

By 1936-37 the number of In- 
dependent School Boards had in- 
creased to ten, twice that in 1905. 
It would seem that since schools 
offered training for everyday 
living and travel was slow there 
was a demand for schools nearer 
home. The list of Independent 
School Districts in 1936 and 1937 
had added Peever, Corona, Claire 
City, Rosholt and Ortley. 

By 1960-61 the list of Indepen- 
dent School Districts had dropped 
to seven, since the 1955 Legisla- 
ture had changed Ortley Inde- 
pendent, Claire City Independent 
and White Rock Independent to 
common districts. No doubt the 
high cost of present day educa- 
tion with its multiplicity of 
academic and vocational courses, 
extra-curricular activities, ease of 
transportation, and the require- 
ments of reorganization caused 
the return to common districts. 

In alphabetical order let us 
briefly relate the story of these 
schools as told in reports from 
citizens in each. Some of the 
schools included here have either 
been Independent Districts, pre- 
cursors or attached to one 
through reorganization. For the 
sake of brevity few names can 
be mentioned, and reports will 
seldom be quoted verbatim. How- 
ever, all manuscripts will be on 
file and accessible at the Roberts 
County National Bank in Sisse- 
ton. 


CLAIRE CITY INDEPENDENT 

Claire City started as a town 
in 1913 when the Fairmount and 
Veblen Railroad line crossed the 
northern part of Roberts county. 
It was named in honor of Mrs. 
Claire Feeney. 


To begin with school was held 
in the Claire City Hall in 1914, 
teaching only the elementary 
grades and employing two teach- 
ers, C. J. O’Connor and Elsie 
Weser. The present school, a 
two and a half story building 
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was built in 1916 and completed 
and opened in January of 1917. 
In 1919 two years of junior high 
were added, and from 1940 
through 1944 they had a four-year 
accredited high school. 

The Claire City high school re- 
ceived a voluntary grant of 1280 
acres of agricultural land. The 
donors, local citizens, who came 
to the support of the new school 
were very proud of it. With the 
extra revenue the real estate 
brought, Claire City Independent 
school was operated very effic- 
iently. While the four year high 
school was maintained, the bas- 
ketball team, Known as_ the 
Comets, was one of the gamest 
basketball teams in. the country. 
During the same years a band 
was organized and maintained, 
and lent stature to the town. 

The high school was discon- 
tinued in 1944. Reason for its 
closure were increased teachers’ 
salaries and loss of revenue in 
real estate and personal property 
taxes. At the time of closing the 
school had $13,000 in outstanding 
warrants and was paying interest 
on them. In 1958 the school was 
completely out of debt for the 
first time since it was built. 


In 1960 the New Effington. 
Claire City school district was 
organized. The little Claire City 
school had $5,000 on hand and 
this was transfered to the New 
Effington school district. 

The present school employs 
two teachers, one janitor, two 
bus drivers, one full time and 
one part time cook, and has 48 
children in attendance. 


CORONA 
Supt. Duane Daniel 

The Corona school was built in 
1890 with the first full school 
term held in 1891. In 1924 a three 
year high school building was 
added to the wooden’ grade 
schoolhouse. Such courses as 
Latin, geometry, civics and typing 
were included besides English, 
history and mathematics. 


In 1924 the present brick struc- 


ture was built containing five 
classrooms, an assembly and a 
gymnasium. At that time basket- 
ball was also added. Since then 
the Corona team has won six 
district tournaments and has been 
runner-up in the state twice. 
Band was started in 1959 and now 
consists of forty members. 

The present enrollment has 
seventy pupils in the grade 
school. The highest high school 
enrollment in the history of the 
high school is 45 who are now at- 
tending. 

The future of the Corona school 
depends upon whether Grant and 
Roberts counties can get together 
in reorganization. 


OLD EFFINGTON 

Old Effington’s first school was 
held ina family home. On Sept. 
26, 1893 a special meeting was 
held to elect school board officers. 
An appropriation of $45 for 
teacher’s wages and _ current 
school expenses was voted. On 
Oct. 5 of the same year a special 
school election was held, and it 
was voted to issue bonds to 
build a new schoolhouse. 

The first teacher of record was 
Jennie Tracy with a salary of 
$82.50 a year. In June, 1895, it 
was voted to have seven months 
of school, a term of four months 
in the fall and winter and one 
of three months in the spring. 


In 1900 the school term was 
changed to six months a year, 
three in fall and three in spring. 
In the same year the _ school- 
house was enlarged. The house 
which is now located in New Ef- 
fington and owned by Ada Hen- 
drickson was the schoolhouse 
before the present one was built 
in 1907. 

The site of Effington (Old Ef- 
fington) today is nothing but a 
plowed field. 

NEW EFFINGTON 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
DISTRICT NUMBER 102 

When the railroad came to 
New Effington in 1913, there was 
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an exodus of buildings from Old 
Effington to the new _ town. 
Among the buildings moved was 
the Zion Lutheran church, the 
Sunday School basement of which 
was the location of the New Ef- 
fington school until the present 
schoolhouse was built in 1914. 
This building was made of brick 
and is two stories high. In 1935 
the gymnasium was added to the 
schoolhouse, and in 1956 an agri- 


culture shop and classroom, a 


separate building of brick and 
tile was built next to the school- 
house. A country schoolhouse 
was brought in from North Da- 
kota and moved to the school 
grounds and put on a full base- 
ment in 1958. The New Effington 
schoolhouse provides for both a 
grade and high school. 

A modern curriculum including 
academic and vocational subjects 
is now taught, and such extra- 
curricular activities as athletics, 
choral groups, band, forensics 
and other activities included in 
modern schools are_ included. 
New Effington has had very strong 
athletic teams and has several 
times reached the State basket- 
ball tournament and rated very 
well, even being runners-up in 
the finals. 


July 1, 1960, the New Effington 


school became part of a re- 
organized district known as New 
Effington Independent School 
District Number 102. Lien town- 
ship has six schoolhouses, but 
all are now closed except No. 1, 
which is still operating and has 
only the first six grades. Most 
parents like the idea of sending 
the children to town where there 
is more competition and other 
advantages for them. 

ORTLEY INDEPENDENT 

SCHOOL HISTORY 

The Ortley Independent School 
District was organized in 1907. 
School was held in the Free 
Methodist church and W. A. Har- 
den was the first teacher. In 
1908 a two-room school was built 
and the teacher for that year 


was Oscar Ronning. In 1922 twe 
more rooms were added and a 
basement was built under the 
new addition. Three years of 
high school were conducted until 
the year 1925 at which time it 
was reduced to two years of high 
school. This was in operation 
until 1943 at which time all high 
school grades were discontinued. 
From that time on school has 
been confined to one room and 
one teacher. 
PEEVER INDEPENDENT 

As the origin of Lawrence 
School District No. 1 and that 
of Peever Independent was close- 
ly interwoven we shall trace the 
joint development until their 
separation. 

The records of 1896 show that 
Lawrence No. 1 had a= school 
located one mile east of what is 
now Peever. They had a sSix- 
month school term, four months 
in the fall with Emery Urich as 
teacher and Winifred Brown the 
teacher for two months in the 
spring. 

The former town of Keller 
bonded its town to build a school 
in what is now Peever. The 
school was built in 1897. The size 
of the building was 116’ x 24’ x 10’ 
with a small entry, and was 
located where the Francis Karsts 
now reside. The first desks and a 
Webster’s International Diction- 
ary were purchased in 1910. 

It wasn’t until 1901 that a nine 
month term was held. It was in- 
teresting to see that in 1906 the 
school had $3.50 on hand. The 
levy for taxes was two per cent 
on all taxable property in the 
township. 


Sometimes before 1904 a story 
was added to the school and two 
teachers were hired. The teacher 
upstairs received $50 and the 
teacher downstairs $35 a month. 

In 1911 Lawrence and Peever 
Independent divided their prop- 
erty, cash on hand and _ uncol- 
lected taxes and became two 
schools. It was interesting to read 
how they divided everything 
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equally, such as blackboards_and 
erasers. Peever got the books 
and Lawrence got the _ stoves. 
Peever then sold the_ school 
building and it was moved to 
main street. They received $350 
for it. Peever then built their 
new school. 

In 1914 the first class was 
graduated from Peever high 
school. 

Peever now has a modern 
school with a curriculum en- 
riched by vocational subjects and 
numerous extracurricular  acti- 
vities. They have had_ strong 
basketball teams for many years 
past . 


ROSHOLT SCHOOL 

Minutes of school meeting 
dated October 1914 state that the 
board of Rosholt Independent 
School District was organized. 
Bids were let for the construction 
of a schoolhouse. The board was 
also authorized to purchase a 
house to be used until the new 
school building was constructed. 

The first teacher hired was 
Mathilda Tigh. The new school 
building was ready for occupancy 
by 1916, with Ernie Moeller as 
teacher. In the year 1917 the 
school faculty had been increased 
to three teachers with Cencelia 
Armbruster teaching first year 
high school students. The 1918- 
19 term found the board hiring 
four teachers and offering two 
years of high school. Even in the 
early years the minutes read, 
“with much interest about a con- 
solidated school for Rosholt.” 

In 1921, four girls, the first 
seniors to be graduated, were 
awarded diplomas, although the 
high school was at this time a 
non-accredited high school. In 
April 1923 application was made 
for four years accredited high 
school with three teachers. 

Of interest in 1923 was the in- 
stalling of electric lights in the 
furnace room and one class room. 
By 1923 the school was showing 
interest in increasing the curri- 
culum and the board voted to 


equip the school with necessary 
material for a physics lab. Foren- 
sics in the form of a debate team 
in 1924-25 was offered and Rosholt 
was well represented in several 
districts. Basketball was intro- 
duced first as a town project and 
later in the school and the 1925 
championship team will long be 
remembered. Public speaking 
was added to the curriculum in 
1926. In 1927128 commercial cour- 
ses were added. In 1939 the new 
auditorium, two class rooms and 
a typing hall was constructed, 
and dedicated under the Federal 
Works Agency. 


In 1950 Home kKconomies and 
shop were introduced. In 1957 
barracks were purchased and 
moved from North Dakota to the 
school block. It was divided into 
one assembly, a larger typing 
room, a hot lunch room and 
shop. The science lab was added 
and equipped by the 1958-59 term. 

Reorganization of the Rosholt 
Independent District 101 was 
completed in the spring of 1958 
and 11 rural schools came into 
the district with more electing 
to come in soon after. The 1960- 
61 term found all eighth graders 
attending town school. Eight rural 
schools still are in operation. 


Information collected from 
early settlers in the area con- 
cerning rural schools may not 
be too authentic but here is what 
I have: One of the first schools 
in White Rock township, which 
will probably date back to 1892, 
is the “Carrie Camerud” school, 
so named for the teacher. It was 
located on the Camerud home- 
stead, presently the Erick Enkers 
farm. The Teare school had an 
early origin, built at first on 
Indian land in about 1896, later 
replaced by the present school 
building. This building was north 
of the present site on the section 
across the road. It was known as 
White Rock No. 3 but has been 
closed the past year. The More- 
land school or White Rock No. 4, 
also one of the early schools, 
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closed in recent years. Other 
White Rock township schools 
date back to the early 1890’s. One 
of the first was located on the 
present Bob Blair farm now 
located one half mile north, 
known as the Winans _ school. 
This school closed. Other schools 
were located at the town site of 
Crawford, Vernon, Windom and 
an inland store called “Hard 
Scratch” indicative of the early 
hard times I presume. Ideal 
School originally was _ located 
across the road on the Albin 
Hokanson farm. ~This school also 
closed: the past year. I do not 
have any information on the Hart 
or early Bryant schools but we 
do have the Hart No. 1 School 
and some territory from Bryant 
in our re-organized districts. 
Mrs. Roy Sheldon 


SISSETON INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Sisseton’s first school was a 
very humble one. Built in 1892, 
it was a one room, little red 
schoolhouse, 18 feet by 20 feet 
in size, located on the present 
site of the Powell hospital. With 
25 pupils there were all eight 
grades. The teacher was Miss 
Ida Duncan. : 

In 1895 a four room frame 
building was erected on the site 
of the present school on the east 
side of town. At first only the 
two downstairs rooms were used. 
Here Miss Ida Joyce Monson 
taught all eight grades in one 
room, but later Miss Allenson 
was hired for the primary de- 
partment, grades one to four. 

In 1901 a two room addition 
used for the primary grades, and 
connected to the main building 
by a hallway to the main, was 
built. 

The high school was first defi- 
nitely organized under O. H. 
Jones, who was superintendent 
from 1902 until 1905. The first 
graduating class to enter and 
complete high school under an 
approved curriculum was the 


class of 1906, consisting of five 
members. 

From 1902 to 1916 the high 
school course consisted of the 
so-called academic subjects, and 
there were no electives. In the 
early years school activities con- 
sisted of monthly local talent 
programs, including debates, dra- 
matics, spell-downs, singing and 
declamation contests. The WCTU 
also sponsored speech contests. 
Sisseton had a_ good football 
team prior to 1907, but that was 
the last year of it until 1910. 

In 1907 a brick building with 
seven rooms was built. The four- 
room building was moved and 
later served as a dormitory, but 
is now a teacherage. The two- 
room building continued to be 
used. 

In 1911 a wave of progress hit 
the school, and in the next few 
years the following organizations 
were sponsored: a literary socie- 
ty, class plays, a teachers’ glee 
club, a lyceum course, a boys’ 
athletic club, both boys’ and 
girls’ basketball teams and boys’ 
baseball and football teams, all 
athletic teams playing interscho- 
lastic games. All these activities 
continued until the advent of 
World War I, when a number of 
them were dropped. 


From 1916 to 1953, for a period 
of 36 years, O. K. Thollehaug 
served as superintendent, a rec- 
ord of tenure which is hard to 
equal. 

By 1916 a new trend in curri- 
culum offerings had set in, and 
industrial subjects began to re- 
place some academic subjects as 
electives. A course in home eco- 
nomics was offered in 1916, a sec- 
ond year added in 1917, and 
more class later. During World 
War I a course in normal train- 
ing was offered, and many gradu- 
ates entered the teaching profes- 
sion as a result. The course was 
dropped in 1925. 


In 1919 the brick building was 
remodeled and an addition made 
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which more than doubled the 
size of the former building, in- 
cluding several classrooms, a 
study hall, library, laboratory, 
and a gymnasium, at that time 
one of the best in the state. The 
entire building was destroyed by 
fire May 13, 1936. 

In 1920 a Smith-Hughes depart- 
ment in agriculture and also an 
industrial arts course were add- 
ed to the curriculum. <A _ few 
commercial subjects had been 
taught before, but in 1923 a 
comprehensive course was intro- 
duced, and has been offered ever 
since. Since 1923 the high school 
has been a member of the North 
Central Association. 

During World War I there was 
a lull in school activities, but 
with the close of the war girls’ 
glee club, mixed chorus, debate, 
speech contests, boys’ and girls’ 
basketball were again resumed. 

In 1922 football was again re- 
instated and the team won all 
except one of its games the first 
season. The same year the girls’ 
basketball team finished the sea- 
son with a clean slate. Canton 
claimed the state championship 
and challenged any team in the 
state claiming the title. Sisseton 
accepted the challenge, but Can- 
ton declined to play, so Sisseton 
claimed the title unchallenged. 


Undefeated in 1928 Sisseton 
claimed the state football cham- 
pionship without opposition. 
Coach Clarence Spears of the 
University of Minnesota was the 
guest speaker at the athletic 
banquet. The Minnesota rouser 
was sung and has since been the 
school song. 


Sisseton played in the state 
basketball “B” tournament in 
both 1949 and 1950 and again in 
class “A” in 1955 and 1956. 


In 1950 an addition was built 
on the south of the school build- 
ing, which included five elemen- 
tary classrooms, a_ projection 
room and a gymnasium with 
dressing room and shower facili- 


ties. 

In 1958 a ward school was built 
on the west side that provided 
six classrooms and a combina- 
tion gymnasium-community room. 
Sisseton High School 1942-1961 

In the past twenty years in- 
creased enrollments, upgrading 
of teacher qualifications, more 
testing, increase in numbers of 
young people attending college, 
and greater emphasis on educa- 
tion for all have been noted. 

In 1942 the high school enroll- 
ment was slightly over 200, in 
1961 it was 352; the highest en- 
rollment was reached in 1956 
when there were 383. With the 
increase in enrollments it has 
been necessary to add more sec- 
tions of most subjects, as a re- 
sult it has been possible to re- 
quire that teachers have majors 
in the field in which they are 
teaching. State requirements have 
been upped to the extent that no 
teacher may teach in an accred- 
ited high school with less than 
18 semester hours in the subject 
matter being taught. Sisseton 
High School tries to go beyond 
those standards and require a 
major in the teaching field. 


In addition to scholastic apti- 
tude testing the school now tests 
every student, with a standard 
testing battery to determine 
achievement, vocational aptitude, 
and interest. With the addition 
of full time counselors in 1960-61 
the tests have been used to a 
greater extent to assist the 
young persons to find their way, 
with more information to guide 
them. 


As the demands of a more 
technological society have in- 
creased so have the number of 
young people going on to college 
and other training. An average 
of 35% of the graduating seniors 
go on to college training. 

Altering course content and 
teaching methods has been neces- 
sary as the spread in ability has 
become greater due to the fact 
that nearly all eighth grade 
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graduates go into high school. 
The emphasis has been on trying 
to provide education for all 
commensurate with their ability. 
Grouping students into classes 
of like abilities has aided in 
giving education based on the 
goals of the students. 

Sisseton High School is one 
of the few schools in the state 
that provides a full program of 
physical education from grade 5 
through ‘11. In recent years with 
the addition of two gymnasiums 
and hiring of full time qualified 
physical education instructors it 
has been possible to give girls 
the same P. E. schedule as the 
boys. 

Two new laboratories with 
modern equipment has made pos- 
sible the offering of more science 
to more students ... added in 
1959 and 1960. 

Two counselors were added in 
1960. 

NEW WINDOM SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 
by Manley Odland 

Our school district was formed 
on July 1, 1960, as a result of 
reorganization of school districts. 
Four farm families petitioned to 
remove their land from the pro- 
posed District 4 and join with 
the proposed Sisseton district. 
This petition being granted we 
were designated a common 
school district on a year-to-year 
basis and to send our children 
to whichever school we desired 
as we have no schoolhouse in our 
district. In June 1960 at the an- 
nual school meeting the Sisseton 
public school was designated the 
school which our children were 
to attend. 

SUMMIT 

The first school in Summit was 
organized in 1893, and was held 
in a small building where Letze’s 
Hardware and Swede’s Service 
now stand. Miss Sanders was its 
first teacher. 

In 1895 a new one-room school 
was built where the _ present 
school stands, and an addition 


added in 1913. 

By 1915 there were 175 pupils 
enrolled, 17 of them in high 
school with two teachers, the 
rest in the grades with four 
teachers. The same year a 
gymnasium was obtained, and 
boys and girls basketball teams 
were organized. 

The old frame_ schoolhouse, 
which had served for 40 years 
was sold, a bond issue floated, 
and a new fireproof structure 
built in 1949. Most of the labor 
and equipment was donated by 
the citizens, and the only pay- 
ments were for materials and a 
foreman. The city donated funds 
for a room to be used as a city 
office. Construction began in 
June, 1949, and by January 1950 
the building was in service. 

In 1953 the hot lunch program 
and the industrial arts course 
were started, and in 1952 the 
Summit band was organized. 


The current school reorganiza- 
tion policies have not effected 
the Summit school, but most of 
the rural schools surrounding 
Summit have been closed and the 
students are now attending school 
in Summit. Summit now em- 
ploys five elementary and five 
high school teachers. Five buses 
are used to transport students 
into Summit from the _ rural 
areas. 


WILMOT INDEPENDENT 

The truth, the whole truth as 
Mrs. J. T. Torstenson remembers 
it dates back to 1897 when she 
transferred to Wilmot Indepen- 
dent, and her story follows: 
Classes she says were fairly large 
there in the grades, but attend- 
ing high school was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. In 
1908, the year she _ graduated, 
there were only four seniors, two 
juniors, but a better attendance 
in the sophomore and freshman 
classes. During her four years of 
high school there was no glee 
club, band, orchestra, football 
or athletics. The principal or- 
ganized two girls’ basketball 
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teams of five each in high school, 
who provided the first basket- 
ball seen in Wilmot. The next 
year boys’ basketball teams were 
also organized. h 

Wilmot, like most _ schools 
which have kept abreast of the 
times, has experienced growing 
pains. When the first building be- 
came too small they built a 
larger one. This one burned Jan. 
31, 1914, including all school 
records. The same year the 
present school building was built. 
In 1960 a science and music 
building was built. 

Before World War I two years 
of Latin and two of German 
were taught. During the war 
German was dropped and four 
years of Latin taught. When 
Latin was dropped is uncertain, 
but from 1947 to 1949 Latin and 
Spanish were electives. 

Agriculture was taught from 
1940 through 1943, then dis- 
continued, but offered again in 
1948. The first commercial teach- 
er was hired in 1940. 

In extra-curricular activities 
there was a girls’ glee club in 
1919-1920, and a band was or- 
ganized prior to 1940. Forensics 
were popular during the terms 


See 


Horse Peams On Corona Streets 


of 1947 through 1949. 

In 1921 the largest graduating 
class up to that time had nine 
graduates. Classes have gradual- 
ly increased since then reaching 
a peak of 32 graduates in 1960. 
The faculty in high school has 
increased from two to eight. In 
the grades there are four teach- 
ers. 


Clayton Schmidt was superin- 
tendent of the school for 19 
years. 


Wilmot has an active alumni 
association and hold a reunion 
each year at homecoming, held 
early in the fall. 

WHITE ROCK INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL DISTRICT 
We find that in 1905 White 


‘Rock was listed as an Indepen- 


dent School district and contin- 
ued to be such until the 1955 
Legislature changed it to a com- 
mon district. 

The first teacher of the White 
Rock school was Miss Camerud. 
The old schoolhouse was a two- 
story wooden building, but later 
a brick building was built on the 
east side of the village. 

Early history tells us that 
White Rock was on a proposed 
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railroad extension from Minne- 
sota through Northeastern South 
Dakota via White Rock into 
North Dakota, but the extension 
failed to materialize. However, 
White Rock in those early days 
was a thriving, growing town 
as far back as 1900 when the 
population was 1170. In 1916 White 
Rock had 111 pupils in the grades 
and 35 in high school, with as 
many as seven teachers at that 
time. However, the enrollment 
dwindled until by 1942 there was 
only one high school graduate, 
so the high school was discon- 
tinued and the wooden structure 
torn down. At the present time 
a one-room school is maintained 
with 20 pupils. 
% * & 

WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

Were our pioneer fathers wrong 
in placing greatest emphasis on 
education? Please read what three 
wise men have said. 

“Schoolhouses are the republi- 
can line of fortifications.” (Horace 
Mann) 

~ “Training is everything. The 
peach was once a bitter almond; 


cauliflower is nothing but cab- 
bage with a college education.” 
(Samuel L. Clemmens — Mark 
Twain) 

“ "Tis education forms the 
common mind; 

Just as the twig is bent the 


tree’s inclined.” (Pope—Moral 
Essays) 
*k *e 
ADDENDUM 


Roberts County Superintendents 
(Supplied by County Superinten- 
dent Mabel Lee) 


E. S. Ireland 1885 

L. L. Lane 1892—1893 
Kate Smith 1893—1896 
Frank McNulty 1897—1899 
F. S. Randolph 1900—1904 
O. H. Jones 1905—1909 
Anton Prestwick 1909—1910 
Bonnie Andrews 1910—1914 
J. W. Thomas 1915—1917 
Pearl Robinson 1918—1923 
R. W. Sanders 1924—1925 
Emma Schmidt 1926—1930 
Pearl Robinson 1931—1935 
Esther Russell 1936—1942 
Belle Grimsrud 1943—1948 
Mabel Lee 1949—1961 


Free Textbooks adopted 1897. 
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Grain Buying By Water 


Frank Higgins 


President Minneapolis Grain Commission Firm 


About 1909 the Lindquist Bros. 
got the idea of grain elevators on 
Lake Traverse. They built an 
elevator at Diamond, S. D., estab- 
lished a_ store, postoffice, and 
built an elevator on the lake 
shore. They were very fortunate 
in putting down a well to hit one 
of the best artesian wells in the 
Northwest at that time. It flowed 
quite high in the air and could be 
piped all through this little In- 
land Town. Besides the general 
store, which “Sold everything, 
there was a blacksmith shop, and 
the St. Hilaire Lumber Company 
put in a lumber yard there. They 
built another elevator at Dakomin, 
which was immediately across 
the lake from Diamond. They 
put on a stern wheerer tug-boat 
from the Mississippi River and 
it was powered by an enormous 
upright gasoline engine. It was 
quite large. Besides the engine 
room, it had a two-story pilot’s 
house, a galley, a small dining 
room, and, off of it, a bedroom 
for the cook and her husband, 
who also worked on the _ boat. 
Under the pilots’ house there 
were bunks for the other four 
members of the crew. 


They constructed very large 
barges with beveled bins in each 
barge. Each one of these bins 
could haul a carload of grain. 
They used the “push” method of 
moving these barges by heavy 
ropes and capstans. The govern- 
ment recognized that it was a 
navigable lake and they con- 
structed lighthouses along the 
way to Browns Valley, where a 
spur was built out from the town, 
of approximately one mile. This 
elevator was known as “Browns 
Valley Landing.” The grain was 
elevated out of the boats by a 
leg, with grain cups on it, and 
then dropped down by gravity 
on to a very large moving belt, 


which brought the grain into the 
Landing Elevator. It then went 
through one of the first automa- 
tic scales in the Northwest. 

There was not very much of 
an effort made to clean the grain, 
as at that time the cleaning mach- 
inery was pretty crude. The grain 
was loaded directly into boxcars, 
and, of course, shipped from 
there, and, during harvest season, 
is was a twenty- four hour job. 

In 1910, especially, the crops 
were very poor and by the spring 
of 1912 the Lindquist Bros. were 
in financial trouble. 


The Ely-Salyards Co. of Duluth, 
with other creditors, took over 
the business. As a young man I 
was sent out to take inventory 
and stayed as a general roust- 
about, second man at the eleva- 
tors, working on the boats, light- 
ing the navigation lights, and for 
quite sometime second man at 
Diamond, shoveling out the very 
large flat houses and later run- 
ning the elevator at Dakomin, 
when the elevator man over there 
was buying all the smutty and 
binburnt wheat in the country 
and paying the No. 1 price for it. 

Because the crop looked so 
very large in 1912, an elevator 
was constructed at  Jenson’s 
Island, where Will Jenson, son 
of August Jenson, who I believe 
homesteaded there, operated the 
elevator and handled over a 
million and on-half bushels from 
that one elevator, which was 
about half of what the whole 
Lake Traverse Grain and Boat 
Line handled. 

The next year an elevator was 
built at Jim Creek on the Da- 
kota side and an expert grain 
buyer was brought from North 
Dakota, named Ed Wicklund, and 
he took’ it all through the fall, 
but said he was going nuts with 
the wash-wash of the water on 
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the rocks, so quit. Dick Christian 
was the manager at Diamond. He 
had been in Sisseton in the 
earlier days and could talk some 
Indian language. A lot of grain 
was brought in by the Indians in 
those days, but, as I remember 
at Diamond, one of the main 
customers, who farmed in a large 
way, was Hank Peters, Fred 
Evander and Mr. Jackson of 
Jackson Island territory. A very 
good business was done _ for 
many years, but then the Fair- 
mount Rosholt Veblen line came 
in and cut down the volume. 
Then, on a government drainage 
proposition, the lake was low- 
ered very sharply. It got so that 
less than a carload of grain 
could not be brought down the 
lake without getting stuck on 
the numerous rock ridges in 
Lake Traverse, so, economically, 
it did not pay. Evidently the 
elevators were all wrecked and I 
would venture to say in Roberts 
county there is many a bin or 
farm building that has still some 


of that lumber in it. 

Unfortunately, a dam went in, 
in the Wheaton territory later 
and then there was plenty of 
water on the lake to move grain, 
but the elevators were gone. 
There are still some evidences of 
these elevators at all the points 
I have mentioned. 

In my day, around 1912-1915, 
J. G. Peterson, who lived at 
Browns Valley, was the Superin- 
tendent, and Carl Lundquist was 
in charge of the boat and the 
Browns Valley elevator. 

To me these were very happy 
days and I still have many friends 
out there. The lake was loaded 
with ducks in those days and, 
going up on the boat, we would 
shoot ducks off the deck, stop 
the boat, and, in a small rowboat, 
would go pick them up and have 
a good feed that night. Some- 
times, when the barges were 
loading or unloading, we would 
catch the largest bullheads that 
I had ever seen, and then have 
a change of diet. 


— 


Reservation Run 
Ralph Anderson 


April 15, 1892 was the time 
set. for the official opening of the 
Sisseton Reservation to home- 
steaders. A company of soldiers 
had been dispatched to hold 
back the “Sooners” who might 
be tempted to cross the line and 
acquire a choice tract of land 
before the firing of the starting 
gun. . 


Previously land parcels had 
been set aside for the Indians 
and the remainder of the reserva- 
tion surveyed and divided into 
forty acre and quarter section 
tracts. The surveyors had driven 
five-inch square stakes at the 
intersecting lines of each 40-acre 
tract with the legal description of 


the tract so enclosed stamped — 


thereon. Prairie fires had swept 
over the countryside after the 


survey. As a result many of the 
stakes were badly burned making 
it difficult to decipher the land 
descriptions. 


The weather was extremely 
dry with peat fires burning in 
the Mud Lake area. People 
started drifting across the lake 
from the Minnesota side during 
the morning of the 12th. Some 
waded the shallow water on foot. 
Most of the homesteaders who 
settled in the Rosholt area 
erossed the lake from White 
Rock at the Reservation Bridge. 


Soldiers were strung in a thin 
line south to Browns Valley. At 
12 o’elock noon a cannon on the 
Minnesota side was fired, fol- 
lowed by a volley of rifle shots 
by the soldiers. The stampede 
was on! People in hired rigs, 
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buggies, wagons, carts, on foot 
and horseback set out in a mad 
rush for free land. 

On finding a quarter section 
that was not claimed, the home- 
steader hurriedly threw up a sod 
marker on each corner of his 
160-acres as physical evidence of 
his claim. 

Many of the settlers started 
walking to Watertown that very 
night to file their land claim, 
fearing that others with less 
honest motives than their own 
might file on the land that was 


rightly theirs. 

Julius Enwiller, now aged 92, 
and living at Rosholt is the only 
person-now living who made the 
Run on that April day in 1892, 
and who still owns the original 
homestead. He relates that when 
he went to the Land Office at 
Watertown his team became ex- 
kausted whereupon he picketed 
them at a slough where they 
could get grass and water, walked 
to Watertown and filed for his 
homestead, then returned to his 
team. 


ee 
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Business & Transportation 
Elmer Foss 


Business and Transportation 
are so related that they may well 
be considered together, each 
being dependent on the other. 
The first record of business being 
transacted in the area which is 
now Roberts county, was in the 
early 1800’s, the Hudson Bay 
Company and others trading 
with the Indians for furs. 

In 1823 the United States Gov- 
ernment sent a Military Expedi- 
tion under command of Major 
Stephen Long into this area. He 
crossed the Whetstone near the 
present Big Stone City, then 
along Big Stone Lake some 13 
miles, reaching the Hazen Mooers 
Trading Post (probably est. 1819) 
at or near what is now known as 
Hartford Beach. Transportation 
of supplies at that date was 
mainly a water route, via. the 
Minnesota River and Big Stone 
Lake. 

In 1864 Fort Wadsworth (now 
Fort Sisseton) was located, and 
construction begun. Goodwill 
Mission was founded in 1870 by 
Riggs, the Missionary; and in 
1872 or earlier the VU. S. Indian 
Agency in Goodwill township 
was founded. These three loca- 
tions, Indian Agency, Goodwill 
Mission and Fort Wadsworth 
were the terminus of overland 
trails from Morris and Herman, 
Minn., via Browns Valley, and 
the trail from Appleton, Minn., 
via’ Ortonville and the Dakota 
side of Big Stone Lake. These 
main trails supplied these sites, 
mail being branched off to the 
lesser postoffices along the route. 

Early business transactions are 
shown in an 1875 report of the 
Indian Commission to President 
Grant, citing a contract with A. 
W. Lothrop & Bros., for 40,000 
pounds of beef at $3.50 per cwt., 
delivered at Sisseton Agency; 
“All beet supplies to be butch- 
ered and delivered from the 


block.” Transportation was no 
serious problem, drivers deliver- 
ing cattle on the hoof, P. H. 
Kelley had contract for 50,000 
pounds of pork for the Agency, 
to be delivered at Morris, Minn., 
at $26.72 per barrel. Barrel 
weight about 200 pounds, and 
freighting from Morris or Her- 
man was usually $20 per trip, but 
no specific load is noted. 

The early settlement of that 
portion of Roberts county lying 
outside of the S&W Reservation 
was in 1868-9 with Ortonville 
the nearest source of supplies. 
The mode of travel for many, was 
on foot and only the most 
pressing needs were taken care 
of, but with the influx of ever- 
greater number of settlers more 
thought was given to supplying 
their needs, and in so doing, give 
useful work and livlihood to the 
suppliers as well. 

In 1880 the CM&StP  ,rail- 
road reached Milbank, with a 
branchline building northwester- 
lI through Prior to Wilmot. In 
1331 Wilmot was incorporated as 
the first town in Roberts county, 
cuickly building to supply the 
needs of the settlers. The rail- 
road, after 1883 was continued 
north to Kellar, which served as 
a station for supplies to the In- 
dian Agency a few miles west. 
Then with the opening of the 
reservation and the founding of 
Sisseton on April 15, 1892, short- 
ly thereafter a Mr. C. Ross Wil- 
liams (Mrs. J. C. Knapp’s father) 
established a stage line to Wilmot, 
carrying mail and passengers. He 
had two teams, one stabled at 
Sisseton, the other at Wilmot, 
and by changing teams at Wilmot, 
made a round trip each day until 
better schedules were adopted by 
the railroad. ease 

In the early period of the rail- 
road there was no regular ser- 
vice, and as late as 1882 no train 
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came over the line for as leng 
as three months. Mail was 
carried at intervals by the train 
and by stage line. Laying rails, 
the line reached Sisseton in 1898, 
and some time later regular 
schedule was observed, with two 
trains each direction daily, both 
carrying passengers. | 
At train time the (Wilmot) 
depot was an exciting spot: re- 
porters from the two newspapers, 
checking the coming-and-going of 
passengers; the postmaster with 
his two-wheeled pushcart for mail; 
two hotel-men, each with his cart 
to pick up the smaller bags for 
their over-night guests. — The 
train-service was important ,being 
practically the “only means of 
travel to Sisseton and return the 
same day. Grocery and fruit 
salesmen came, working’ part of 
the town during switching-time, 
with two long blasts from the 
whistle warning that the train 
was about to leave. Drygoods 
and shoe salesmen came, with 
5 or 6 large trunks of samples, 
staying two or three days showing 
their wares, and taking orders for 
future delivery. Then to Browns 
Valley via. team and heavy buck- 
board from the local livery barn, 
carrying the salesman and his 
trunks, as well as the driver. 


In these days the small town 
supplied all the needs of their 
trade territory, which was quite 
sharply defined as the half-way 
distance to the nearest town in 
any direction. The General Store 
was probably the headquarters 
for most farm families, supplying 
groceries, wearing apparel, shoes, 
crockery, lamps and kerosene— 
(with a potato as stopper for the 
can-spout), coon-skin coats, sheep- 
lined and muskrat-lined coats 
hung on racks by the dozen; near- 
ly all “dry” goods were sold in 
business and trans., galley 2 — 
bulk, with no fancy packaging 
as now; cheese and summer 
Sausage kept in the cellar for 
cooling. For the “dandy” there 
were celluloid collars, ‘“dirty- 


shirt” neckties (so-named _be- 
cause of their width, covering 
the whole front of the _ shirt) 
plug-hats and patent leather 
shoes. Ginghams and percales 
were sold by the “from nose to 
thumb” measure, called a yard; 
all this with credit often given 
from late winter until threshing 
time. Even the small-town mer- 
chant bought flour by the ecar- 
load of 500 to 600 fifty-pound 
sacks, and often one or two ecar- 
loads of bulk apples from New 
York and Ohio were sold direct 
from the car. 


Drug stores had their prescrip- 
tion drugs, as well as Kuriko, 
Hollister’s Rocky Mountain Tea, 
Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, Castoria, Cascarets and 
Piso’s Sure Cure for Consump- 
tion. Then too, Asafetida, which 
many a schoolgirl or boy wore in 
a small pouch hung around the 
neck. This was thought to ward- 
off any contagious disease, which 
it probably did by keeping the 
wearer and the non-wearer apart. 

Nearly every line of business 
has been greatly changed by elec- 
trie power; the shops having 
electric drills, grinders, welders, 
etc., and electric refrigeration 
has eliminated the need for ice- 
houses for ice cream parlors, 
meat markets, ete., some of which 
used over 100 tons of Big Stone 
Lake ice per year. 

Banks, of which Wilmot had 
three at various times in it’s 
history, did all their posting and 
Other bookwork with pen and 
ink; the usual procedure was 
to leave one’s pass-book for 
balancing monthly. 

Typesetting at the newspaper 
shop was entirely by hand, and 
the Benjamin Franklin press 
was operated by _ strong-arm 
power and a large hand-lever. 

At threshing time all loaded 
grain wagons came through main 
street and were often met by 
one or more grain buyers on the 
street even before being in sight 
of the elevators. They would 


. 
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climb to the step of the wagon- 
box, look at the grain, toss a 
handful, smell it, chew a bit of 
it, and make an offer. Such was 
the competition of the 1900's, 
buyer against buyer of the same 
town, hardly thinking of competi- 
tion from other towns. Soon all 
this was to be changed; in both 
Business and ‘Transportation 
speed in it’s various forms was 
always sought. 

Even John Bilthoff, a farmer 
living 2% miles southwest from 
Wilmot, who drove a yoke of 
oxen as late as 1904, hitched to 
the running-gear of a wagon with 
“Big John” seated on the ‘hounds’ 
and his feet nearly dragging the 
ground—he too, had the thirst 
for speed. When many were think- 
ing and wishing ahead to the day 
they might have an automobile, 
“Big John” disposed of his oxen, 
bought a team of horses—which 
he generally drove at a gallop, 
according to C. S. Christianson, 
his nearest neighbor. 

Man’s speed has_ increased 
greatly since then, with two jet 
planes breaking the sound-barrier 
in their sonic-boom pass over 
Roberts county on Feb. 11, 1961, 
covering the distance that Big 
John’s oven could travel in a 
month, in just ONE HOUR. 

The years 1909 to 1912 saw the 
distributing and marketing of the 
automobile becoming important 
in both Business and Transporta- 
tion; the first Model “T” being 
built on Oct. 1, 1908, and in 1910 
the entire United States had a 
registration of 458,377 autos of 
all makes. In July or early Aug- 
ust of 1912 I witnessed the first 
Glidden Tour enter Spokane, 
Wash., being probably 12 to 15 
ears of various makes, the tour 
from Chicago to the coast. 

As late as 1920 the various 
routes were marked by colored 
paint daubs on fence posts, trees, 
rocks, bridges and_ buildings, 
with the “R” or “L” marking 
turns, and “X” for railroad cross- 
ings. US-81 was ‘‘Meridian 


Road”; SD-10 was “Green Trail”; 
US-12 was “Yellow Trail’ or 
“Yellowstone Trail,” while US-212 
carried the name “Red & Yellow.” 
In that year, a trip to the Black 
Hills found no black-top or pave- 
ment, and only about seven miles 
which had been gravelled, being 
west from Watertown. Much of 
the road west from Pierre was 
only wheel-tracks across. the 
prairie. 

In 1912 the automobile had 
been in general use for some 
time, but because of the excellent 
supply situation of all lines of 
merchandise in the smaller towns 
and partly because of the poor 
roads very little business had 
been carried to the larger centers. 
By 1925 most roads had been im- 
proved, many entirely rebuilt. 
Trucks came into general use for 
hauling grains, livestock, and 
transportation of much merchan- 
dise, and the family car was 
being driven many, many more 
miles. The use of tractors made 
more leisure time, and trips to 
the larger towns for relaxation 
and pleasure, with an occasional 
purchase, became a pleasant out- 
ing for the entire family. 


The wind-powered feed mill, 
the milk-shake machine, the 
harness shop which would repair 
a harness or make an entire new 
one; the grain-sack rental at lc 
per day; the livery-barn with 
their buggies lined up along the 
street, their tongues (poles) 
raised at a 45-degree angle; all 
these and more have gone the 
way of the street lamp-lighter, 
all being no longer needed. 


The larger towns having a 
better selection of merchandise, 
especially in the seasonal and 
style goods, big town shopping 
has increased to the extent that 
many businesses have probably 
left the smaller towns forever. 
Among these are the bakery; the 
exclusive furniture store; the 
turphotograph gallery, making 
photos for the family album; 
clothing store; hotels, exclusive 


jewelry stores; theatres; the 
millinery store. 

This is not to imply that the 
small town is doomed; it is mere- 
ly a CHANGE, called “progress.’’ 
Some small towns have had an 
industry open shop, usually 
sparked by some local person or 
persons with an idea, backed by 
faith in that idea. Such was 
Pukwana, S. Dak., in the 1930’s 
with a population of 302, the town 
becoming about fifth in postal 
receipts in the state. Later, at 
Gwinner, N. Dak., listing a 
population of 197, the Melroe 
Manufacturing Company, build- 
ing their Harroweeder, Windrow 
pickup, self-propelled loader, etc., 
apparently are doing quite well. 
At Baudette, Minn., of 900 popula- 
tion, a firm employing 50 to 60 
persons compounds vitamin 
products and other pharmaceuti- 
cals. 


With none of these, the small 
town that has a good water 
supply and sewage system, 
churches and schools, a_ well 
qualified doctor, good streets, an 
auditorium, adequate police and 
fire protection makes an ideal 
retirement spot for the Senior 
Citizen, a class which we all ex- 
pect to reach sooner or later.— 
Add to this facilities for 
purchasing or processing farm 
products, together with the vari- 
ous types of sales, service and 
repairs needed in every farming 
community; a bank; stores of the 
various types at present found in 
almost all of the smaller towns; 
the towns which has these is not 
doomed. In fact, the town, no 
matter it’s size, if it can well 
supply the services and _ the 
staple needs of the farming com- 
munity and retired persons has 
a long and useful life ahead. 

Population of course is a 
factor in business, A national 
trend in the agricultural com- 
munity is the loss of population 
by out-migration to the larger 
centers, which holds true in Rob- 
erts county. The census of 1950 
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shows 14,925 inhabitants, while 
1860 records 13,190, a loss to the 
county of 11.6% in ten years, 
with a comparable loss to almost 
every type of business. Lack of 
local opportunity is probably the 
main cause of this out-migration, 
and the services of the young 
person from the farming areas of 


the mid-western states whose 


education qualifies him or her 
for the needs of business and in- 
dustry, is eagerly sought. 
Transportation too, has been 
greatly changed. Shortly after 
World War I the so-called “giant 
peumatic tire’ was perfected, 
and with the increase in hard- 
surfaced roads opened a new 
field in transportation which has 
provided serious competition for 
the railroads. In 1915 there were 
approximately 158,000 trucks in 
the entire United States, most- 
ly of the solid-rubber tire type, 
of the solid-rubber tire type, and 
and hauling comparatively short 
distances. By the late 1950s the 
humber had increased to well 
over ten million, the size be- 
coming more cumbersome, crowd- 
ing the highways in long-distance 
hauling. In earlier days the long- 
distance hauling of grains, live- 
stock, gasoline and fuel oil was 
nearly all by rail, the railroads 
providing their own “highways , 
maintaining them, and in Roberts 
county alone the railroads in 1960 
were taxed $25,543.26 on their 


installations within the county; 


—their own highways! 

The Federal Highway Bill 
passed by Congress in July 1956 
provides for a 13-year program 
of interstate highway building, 
costing about 25-billion dollars. 
It also provides that additional 
taxes may be assessed against 
operators of heavy-duty vehicles, 
and on February 28, 1961 Presi- 
dent Kennedy proposed a formula 
to boost taxes on heavy truck 
diesel fuel, tires, tubes and re- 
tread rubber; he said even So, 
the heavy truck would not pay 
“their fair share of the cost of 
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The transportation of grains 
and produce by water, on Lake 
Traverse and Big Stone Lake are 
a thing of the past, and some are 
predicting that the railroads will 
follow the same pattern, losing 
out to the over-the-road truck. 
This hardly. seems likely for the 
main lines, with 55 railroads 
experimenting with the “piggy- 
back” idea of transporting high- 
way trailers by “cartons” on 
flatecars for the long distance 
haul, unloading and hitching to 
truck-tractors for‘the final deliv- 
ery. 

The farm truck and the light 
custom-hauling trucks have re- 
placed the horse in farm-to-mar- 


ket hauling, and only an occasion- 
al team is used in feed hauling 
and choring around the farm- 
stead. 

In dealing with “Business and 
Transportation” we must not for- 
get that AGRICULTURE is the 
most important business in Rob- 
erts county, and that it’s needs 
will to a great extent govern any 
local changes in the field of 
transportation; likewise a Pros- 
perous Agriculture has far-reach- 
ing beneficial effects in the small 
town, the big town, the factories, 
trucking and rails, all of which 
are dependent to a large degree 
on new wealth derived from the 
soil. 


Vern Sankey Kidnaper 


Ralph Anderson 


History is made up of many 
components— one of them being 
crime if it creates enough of an 
impact in the news of the day. 

When Denver Capitalist and 
newspaper publisher, Claude 
Boettcher, was kidnapped on 
February 12, 1933, followed later 
by the kidnapping of Haskell 
Bohn, rich man’s son of St. Paul, 
it was front page news for the 
entire nation. 

When the Department of Just- 
ice named Verne Sankey as the 
brains of the kidnapping ring 
who engineered these kidnappings 
and listed him as “America’s 
Public Enemy Number One” it 
became even bigger news for 
Roberts county, as Verne Sankey 
was a former Wilmot boy and 
member of a respected family. 

Verne had left Wilmot as a 
young man for Canada where he 
engaged in railroading and 
eventually became aé railroad 
engineer. He started gambling, 
which took more money than he 
could make railroading, so he 


gradually drifted into a life of 
crime, which was climaxed in the 
kidnappings mentioned above. 


Boettcher was confined at the 
Sankey turkey ranch near Gann, 
S. D., and was released on pay- 
ment of $60,000 ransom, paid by 
the Boettcher family. The Bohn 
family paid $12,000 to have 
young Bohn released. 


A nephew of Sankey’s by mar- 
riage, interested in a $15,000 re- 
ward, allegedly tipped off FBI 
agents of Sankey’s whereabouts 
in Chicago, where he was dabbing 
in the wheat market. He was 
arrested while in a barber chain. 
Three small poison pills were 
found in his pocket. These he had 
planned to swallow upon arrest. 


Verne was then taken to Sioux 
Falls prison where he was con- 
fined while awaiting trial. Within 
a few days, on Feb. 8, 1934, he 
committed suicide by hanging 
himself with his necktie. Almost 
a year had elapsed since the 
Boettcher kidnapping. 
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F & V Railroad 


Orlando Bjork 


The need for a_e railroad 
through the north part of Roberts 
county became apparent as soon 
as the early settlers had filed on 
their homesteads after the open- 
ing of the Sisseton-Wahpeton In- 
dian Reservation in the spring 
of 1892. Supplies and building 
materials had to be hauled in 
many instances for as much as 
twenty miles from towns located 
on railroads. Farmers in the 
northern part of the county along 
the South Dakota-North Dakota 
state line did their trading most- 
ly in Lidgerwood, Hankinson or 
Fairmount, all in North Dakota. 
Farther to the east in White 
Rock, S. Dak., and -Wheaton, 
Minn., while those in the south 
end southwest to Browns Valley, 
Minn., also to Sisseton, S. Dak., 
upon the completion of the rail- 
road branch from Milbank to Sis- 
seton. 


As farmers began to produce 
crops, the need for a railroad be- 
came intensified. With roads con- 
sisting in the most part of trails, 
with horses for motive power a 
trip of from fifteen to twenty 
miles became a big day‘s work. 
Of necessity most of the heavy 
hauling was done during the win- 
ter months, there just was not 
time and the distances too great 
to do this type of work during 
the growing and harvesting sea- 
sons. The ordinary household 
needs of the early pioneers were 
pretty well taken care of by the 
many inland towns which were 
located throughout the northern 
part of Roberts county. Many of 
these inland towns also had post- 
offices. Service was not too 
dependable. 


The first serious efforts to 
procure a railroad were started 
in the early 1900’s. The prime 
mover being the late Anton H. 
Dahl, who lived on a homestead 


two miles north of the present 
village of Victor. Hans Leen and 
Elias Monson of the New Effing- 
ton vicinity were also quite 
active along with Mr. Dahl. The 
first attempt was about the year 
1900 and the second in 1907. The 
proposed line was to run east- 
ward from the inland town of 
Veblen in Marshall county to a 
point near Wheaton, Minn., where 
it was to connect with the Mil- 
waukee railroad branch from 
Ortonville, Minn., to Fargo, N. 
Dak. Mr. Dahl and others spent 
considerable time and money on 
these early attempts at railroad- 
ing. Preliminary surveys were 
made and _ possible townsites 
located. However, these attempts 
both failed to materialize. 


The final and successful at- 
tempt of building a railroad was 
begun in the late winter of 1913 
with the contacting of Julius 
Rosholt of Minneapolis who had. 
some previous experience as a 
promotor and builder of rail- 
roads. Mr. Rosholt came into the 
territory accompanied by a Mr. 
Sprout who later became the 
townsite agent for the various 
towns along the proposed rail- 
way line. No doubt there were 
other men in the Rosholt party. 
Meetings were held in the dif- 
ferent communities where Mr. 
Rosholt explained his proposition 
relative to promoting a railroad 
through the north part of Rob- 
erts county. His plan was to 
build a railroad from Fairmount, 
N. Dak., to the then island town 
of Veblen, S. Dak., a distance of 
slightly less than fifty miles. He 
proposed that the farmers along 
the right-of-way for a distance of 
roughly eight to ten miles on 
each side contribute $200.00 for 
each quarter section of land, 
either owned or farmed. This to 
be in the form of a loan with the 
notes secured by a mortgage in 
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the new railroad. By this means 
Mr. Rosholt hoped to raise one- 
half the cost of building the rail- 
road with himself to furnish the 
balance. This plan was enthusi- 
astically received by the whole 
territory which would benefit by 
the building of the road. With the 
help of able local men who 
canvassed the country side ad- 


jJacent to the right-of-way, the 


money was soon raised and the 
building of the railroad became 
a reality. Actual construction 
work began in the spring of 1913. 
Contractors moved in with their 
gangs all along the line. Natural- 
ly in those days all work was ac- 
complished with horses and mules 
for motive power. In one instance 
at least, west of Rosholt, where 
the line went through marshy 
ground, the actual grade was 
put in by Italian laborers with 
wheel barrows. 

The new railroad was known 
as the Fairmount & Veblen Ry, 
later shortened to the F uve 
Folks also called it other names, 
such as the “Hay Line” and “The 
Snuss Line.” By any name it was 
welcome. As stated the new line 
had Fairmount, N. Dak., as it’s 
eastern terminal. Here were also 
located the headquarters’ office 
and round house. This gave the 
infant railroad connections with 
the three existing roads going 
through Fairmount, namely the 
Milwaukee, Soo Line and North- 
ern Pacific. From Fairmount the 
road ran four miles west then 
due south to a point about two 
miles east of Rosholt from which 
point it followed a westerly 
course five miles south and 
roughly parallel with the State 
Line to the end of the railway 
at Veblen, S. Dak. Construction 
work was completed by the fall 
of 1913 with trains operating and 
a long cherished dream had been 
realized. 


The following towns were 
located along the new railway 
line beginning at Fairmount, N. 
Dak., and going south and west 


we have LaMars, N. Dak., Brown 
Siding, S. D., (since abandoned), 
then Rosholt, Victor, New Ef- 
fington, Hammer, Claire City, 
Dahlberg Siding and Veblen, all 
in South Dakota. 

The new railroad was operated 
as the F & V by Mr. Rosholt for 
a year until in 1914 he sold out 
to the Soo Line. That same year 
the Soo Line extended the line 
from Veblen to Grenville, S. D. 
After the sale of the road to the 
Soo Line the people who had con- 
tributed toward the building of 
the new road were reimbursed 
at 50 cents on the dollar. Many 
expressions were heard to the 
effect that even if they had re- 
ceived nothing in return on their 
investment it would have been 
well worth it considering the 
inconveniences and shorter 
distances to market. 

The task of building a railroad 
was truly a community under- 
taking all along the line as every- 
one pitched in to help the good 
cause along. Just to mention a 
few at Rosholt, there were Emil 
Hostbjor, Albin Hokanson and 
Ed Hahn; New Effington, Elias 
Monson, Pete Dahl and Hans 
Leen; Claire City, Frank Wensch- 
lag, Sam Satre and John For- 
sythe with George Anderson and 
others. at Veblen. Anton Dahl, 
the earliest promotor, gave gen- 
erously of his time and energy. 
In fact much of his information 
and early surveys were used: by 
Mr. Rosholt. 
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The Coteau Des Prairies 
Shirley Safgren 


The early French explorers 
named it well—Coteau des Prair- 
ies, the “hills of the prairies.” 

Most travelers to South Dakota 
have never heard of it, much less 
seen it. But for those who take 
their fishing and hunting serious- 
ly and others who like to get off 
the beaten tourist track, the east- 
ern Coteau section of the state 
has a charm and a vitality all its 
own. es 


The Coteau is green and in- 
nocent land of tree-fringed lakes 
and ponds, meandering streams, 
soaring hills and rocky dells, 
plashy waterfowl marshes, and 
small farm-centered cities. It 
escaped the violent range wars 
of the western grasslands and 
the bawdy boom-town days of the 
Black Hills gold camps. Its 
history is of the homestead era. 

Sisseton, Sioux Falls and 
Enemy Swim; Punished Woman’s 
Lake; Devil’s Gulch; Waubay, 
that’s Indian for where-wild-fowl- 
build-their-nests. Today’s names 
still whisper the old legends of 
the Coteau. 


There were heroes, too. Men 


like Sam Brown, the ‘Prairie 
Paul Revere.” And there were 
others, nameless men, who called 
themselves “honyocks” or sod- 
busters and who came, who saw, 
who endured and who sometimes 
conquered. 

But that was all nearly a cen- 
tury ago, back in the days when 
man was just beginning to tame 
this virgin land of mercurial 
moods. Today’s story of the 
Coteau ineludes a flamboyant 
feature known to campers and 
picnickers as “The World’s Most 
Restful Ranch”. 

The northern section of the 
Coteau des Prairie rises several 
hundred feet above the rich 
Whetstone Valley which runs 
along the eastern border of the 
state. 


A secluded area between the 
towns of Sisseton and Summit 
just off US Highway 81 features 
Hidden Valley Ranch, which 
offers overstuff easy chairs and 
old-fashioned honest-to-goodness 
wood-burning kitchen cook stoves 
in the open beneath giant cotton- 
wood trees for picnickers and 
campers who want to “rough it” 
but prefer to do so in style and 
comfort. 


Hidden Valley Ranch is owned 
by two amiable history buffs, 
Charles Tobin and ‘Doc’ Miller 
of Waubay, who were so taken 
with this scenic, historic valley 
of towering trees and _ trout 
streams that they opened it to 
tourists. And since Tobin and 
Miller could see no reason why 
their visitors shouldn’t “rough it” 
as conveniently and comfortably 
as possible, they set up cook 
stoves and overstuffed furniture 
throughout the picnic and camp- 
ing area. There are saddle horses 
to ride and a stream to fish as 
well. Within less than an hour’s 
drive are some 25 lakes offering 
fishing, swimming and boating. 

The hills rise some 500 feet 
above the valley, which was once 
the winter headquarters of the 
giant Griffith Cattle Company 
more than half a century ago. 
Here the company wintered up 
to 2,000 head of cattle. 


The Sioux sought the valley’s 
protection, too, and one can still 
see the tepee rings—stones which 
weighted down the ends of the 
buffalo-hide tepees—and ancient 
burial mounds. One of the most 
popular stopping points for the 
northern Coteau’s thousands of 
visitors is the old Ascension 
church nearby at Big Coulee. It’s 
the oldest Indian church in South 
Dakota. In the graveyard is 
buried the daughter of Little 
Crow, Sioux Leader of the Min- 
nesota Massacre, and John Other 
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Day, a friendly Sioux who led 
many white settlers to safety 
during the 1862 Indian outbreak. 

Although Indian war-whoops 
and sod shanties are a thing of 
the past, the military key to_this 
northeastern lakes area is still 
very much intact. Fort Sisseton, 
now a state park, is the best 
preserved fort of the Indian wars 
period in America. Relations with 
the peaceable Sisseton and Wah- 
peton Sioux in the area were 
good and the fort was better 
known for the melodic strains 
of its orchestra than the boom 
of its cannon. 

Fort Sisseton, surrounded by 
the picturesque Kettle Lakes, 
was the undisputed social center 
of the Dakota Territory during 
the 1860’s. 

The solid silver service, white 
tablecloths, champagne and mili- 
tary orchestra for balls and din- 
ners were quite a contrast to the 
beans and bacon fare of the 
homesteader in his “soddie’. 
Delicacies were brought by pony 
express from St. Paul for the 
brilliant social events which ac- 
companied the return of young 
men and women from the East- 
ern schools during vacations. 


For the enlisted men it was 
quite another story. Recreational 
opportunities were few, and— 
during the hard winters—physical 
hardships were common. Buffalo 
hunting was a welcome diversion. 


During the Sixties, the hunt- 
ers were inspired during a cham- 
pagne party at the fort to or- 
ganize the mythical Tatanka 
(buffalo) Republic. The “constitu- 
tion” declared Fort Sisseton the 
capital to rule “the woolly buffalo 
and the wily Sioux’’. 


Thanks to men like Samuel J. 
Brown, the half-breed chief of the 
fort’s scouts, most of the blood- 
Shed that characterized Indian 
and white relations in the west- 
ern part of the state was avoided. 
Brown is known to all Dakota 
school boys as the ‘Prairie Paul 
Revere’. History has never given 


his ride a proper place as there 
was no military action connected 


with it, but Paul Revere’s famous ~ 


ride was just an evening jog 
around the block compared to 
Brown’s desperate struggle 
through a Dakota blizzard in 
1866. 

The occasion was a false alarm. 
While the troops were readying 
to stop a group of reportedly © 
hostile Sioux crossing the James 
River to raid settlers, Brown 
rode out to warn the whites and 
persuade local Sioux not to join 
in the fighting. When he reached 
Rouilliard’s Trading Post, he 
learned that President Johnson 
had just signed a treaty. Lost in 
an April blizzard, he somehow 
reached Fort Sisseton in time to 
halt the troops and prevent an- 
other bloody Indian War. But 
after his 150-mile ride through the 
bitter weather, he had to be 
lifted from his pony, unable to 
move. Brown’s desperate ride 
left him paralyzed for the rest 
of his life. 


Not all the stories surrounding 
fort life were tragic. After the 
Civil War two companies of hand- 
picked Negro troops were sta- — 
tioned at Fort Sisseton. They 
were an unhappy lot—afraid of 
the Indians, miserable in the 


snow and stuck with the worst a 


possible job for a superstitious 
Negro, digging up the bodies of 
buried soldiers for removal to 
another fort. 

One of the soldiers was stand- 
ing on a rough box down in a 
hole loosening the dirt around 
the sides when a rotten board 
gave way and his foot sank into 
the body of the dead man. With 


a superhuman leap, the terrified 


Negro vaulted out of the grave 
and whizzed away as fast as his 


frantic feet would take him “over — 
“the hill”. He was never seen — 


again and was listed permanent- ' 


ly AWOL: 


The old ‘fort eontnied as a 
citadel of high living during the — 
1920’s_ when wealthy Chicago — 
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sportsmen used it for a hunting 
lodge. A putting green was laid 
on the old parade grounds and 
the sportsmen arrived complete 
with Rolls Royces and motor 
boats. The poker games continued 
day and night and native Da- 
kotans hired out as professional 
hunters to assure the merry- 
makers of plenty of birds to ship 
home. 

Today, the State, Game, Fish 
and Parks Department maintains 
thousands of acres of public 
shooting ground for ducks and 
pheasants near the old fort and 
in other parts of this northeast- 
ern lakes region. Although pro- 
fessional hunting is a thing of 
the past, the area draws thou- 
sands of hunters each fall. 

Much of the area includes the 
Sisseton Sioux Reservation. Sum- 
mer pow-wows and dances are 
still held in the Coteau’s coulees 
and at Old Agency, but the wash- 
tub has replaced the tom-tom and 
lipstick has taken the place of 
war paint. The reservation is the 
home of college graduates as well 
as old-timers who speak little or 
no English. 

One of the most interesting In- 
dian personalities to emerge 
from the Coteau was giant Asa 
Sweetcorn, who is said to have 


worn a size 21 collar. During his 
varied and colorful career, Sweet- 
corn played football with Jim 
Thorpe at Carlisle Institute. A 
man of exuberance, he was ar- 
rested some 40-odd times for in- 
toxication and assault and bat- 
tery. One of his most profitable 
feats was betting he could ram 
his head through wooden doors. 
On one sporting occasion, he is 
reported to have rammed _ six 
splintered holes in the side of 
a barn. He collected. 


The Coteau has been and still 
is a pioneer land, but the frontier 
today is one of pleasure and 
recreation. The attraction is its 
blue-water lakes and rocky dells, 
its excellent hunting and fishing, 
not the free land which drew the 
immigrants and homesteaders of 
yesteryear. Today’s seekers of 
new frontiers is the tourist. 


“Land of Infinite Variety” apt- 
ly describes nature’s smorgas- 
bord of scenic splendors await- 
ing the traveler to South Dakota. 
The spectacular Black Hills and 
hauntingly beautiful Badlands 
draw millions of American famil- 
ies each year. The Coteau des 
Prairie completes the description 
of this startlingly beautiful land 
of contrast. 


Birdseye View Of Early White Rock 
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Sounds Of An Earlier Day 


The howl of a Coyote on a 
frosty winter night. 

The “booming” of the Prairie 
Chickens on their dancing ground 
in springtime. 

The coughing and panting of 
the early “hit-and-miss ignition” 
gas engine. 

The steady rhythm of ears of 
corn hitting the “bang-boards” in 
hand-picking. 

The music of several church 
bells ringing at once, on a Sun- 
day morning. 

The “trumpeting” of great 
flocks of sandhill cranes as they 
circled, thousands of feet in the 
air and almost out of sight, dur- 
ing their spring migration. 

The creak of eveners and the 
squeak of harness, on a team 
ploughing. 


The chanting of Indians at sun- 
down, at the grave of their be- 
loved Chief, Gabriel Renville. 


The “chucking” of the wheels 
of a grain wagon, loaded with 
about 63 bushels No. 1 wheat. 

The noise of thousands of 
wings at early dawn, ducks “tak- 
ing off” from Club House slough 
and Mud Lake near White Rock, 
sounding like a train in the 
distance. , 

The panting of a steam rail- 
road engine in the yard, and the 
snort under-way. 

The sound of eight or ten 
horses, contentedly munching 


their oats from their feed-boxes. — 


Old Timer Wouldn’t you like 
to hear all these again? 


Political Sidelights 


During the middle twenties two 
KuKlux Klans were organized in 
the county, one at Wilmot and 
one at Sisseton. A complete 
roster of officers was elected and 
they, as well as the regular mem- 
bers were outfitted with the full 
regalia of the Klan. 

There were about 40 members 
in each of the Klans. The organ- 
izations were short-lived, how- 
ever, lasting for less than a year. 
It was reported that fiery crosses 
were burned, but this has never 
been substantiated. 

* e £ 


In the election of 1912, when 
the Republican Party was split 
between Taft and Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Taft forces in 
South Dakota failed to name a 
slate of Taft Electors, and the 
Taft supporters were left with- 
out a candidate for whom they 
could vote. 

*e Ke R 


Great preparations were made 


for the visit of Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1900, when he visited Sis- 
seton during the McKinley 
campaign. 


Live trees from Long Hollow 
lined Main Street along with 
other gay decorations. Shortly 
before the train arrived a terrific 
down-pour occurred, and a verit- 
able lake of water collected 
around the depot. T. R. spoke 
from the rear platform of the 
train, as was usual in campaigns 
of that period. He also spoke at 
Wilmot, shaking hands with all. 


ek 


In the summer of 1922, William 
Jennings Bryan, the ‘Silver- 
tongued Orator of the Platte,” 
who is still remembered for his 
“Cross of Gold” 1896 Convention 
speech, and three times candi- 
date for the presidency on the 
Democratic ticket, spoke from 
Chautaqua platforms in Sisseton 
and Wilmot. 


£ 
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Railroad Follows Steamboat 


The railroad, as a means of 
transportation, followed the 
steamboat into the new frontiers. 
The development of railroads in 
the United States now has 
progressed for slightly more than 
a hundred and thirty years. Rail- 
road development began, histor- 
ians agree, about 1826 or 1827 
when the first road was com- 
pleted in the United States. It 
was a road about three miles 
long extending from a granite 
quarry near Quincy, Mass., to the 
Neponset River. Horses were 
used to pull the cars. Before this 
time commercial inland trans- 
portation was carried on by means 
of highways and canals. 


At this point the Baltimore 
and Ohio, under the inventive 
genius of Peter Cooper began 
its experiment with steam. In the 
fall of 1829 it constructed one 
of America’s most famous loco- 
motives, the Tom Thumb. It had 
but one cylinder and a boiler the 
size of an ordinary wash-boiler. 
This forerunner of our modern 
steam giants hauled thirty pas- 
sengers thirteen miles in fifty- 
seven minutes. 


Steam railroading had begun 
in America. 


From these modest beginnings 
the westward advance of the rail- 
road were rapid but sustained. 
By 1830 there was a total of 23 
miles of railroad in the United 
States. The dream of a “Pacific 
Railroad” to span the continent 
saw its fulfillment on May 10, 
1869, with impressive ceremonies 
at Promontory Point, near Great 
Salt Lake. The continent was 
now spanned by rail. 


With the steady western move- 
ment of settlers into the Great 
Northwest, it was a gala occasion 
in Yankton, Dakota Territory 
then, in 1873, when railroad con- 
nections with the outside world 
became a reality, after a long 
dependence on stage-coach and 


steamboat. The first locomotive 
to cross the Big Sioux river into 
Dakota on the newly built Da- 
kota Southern, was the “Judge 
Brookings.” The crossing was 
made October 1, 1872. Construc- 
tion into Yankton was completed 
on January 25, 1873, and the first 
locomotive to reach Yankton was 
“C. G. Wicker.” It crossed the 
Rhine Creek on Sunday, January 
26, and regular passenger service 
was begun February 3. 


This event brought to fruition 
a decade of intense railroad 
agitation by the public-spirited 
citizens of southeastern Dakota, 
and furnished a remarkable in- 
sight into the buoyant spirit pos- 
sessed by Dakota’s pioneer’s, in 
their valiant effort to build a 
commonwealth on the broad ex- 
panse of prairie and plain. Rail- 
way construction required a 


heavy outlay of capitol. Outlying 
frontier communities could not 
offer quick returns to attract 
the railroad magnates. The fed- 
eral government had recognized 
the fact and since 1850 had 
pursued a liberal policy of sub- 
sidizing frontier railroad ven- 
tures. The Northwest Pacific pro- 
ject through northern Dakota, as 
well as the United Pacibic, en- 
joyed lavish subsidies from the 
federal government. 


The long struggle to build the 
Northern Pacific westward across 
the northern part of Dakota is 
a story in itself, and a thrilling 
one, in which Indian opposition 
supplied a colorful chapter. The 
line from Duluth, Minnesota to 
Fargo, was completed in 1872, 
to Bismarch in 1873, and to the 
Montana line in 1883. The 
Chicago and Northwestern 
brought the railroad to Pierre 
in 1880, and the Milwaukee 
reached Chamberlain the same 
year. It was not until 1907 that 
extensions were built from the 
Missouri River to the Black Hills. 
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An interesting chapter in Da- 
kota Railway history, is the story 
of James J. Hill’s entry into the 
railway picture in the eighties. In 
the building of the Great North- 
ern, his vast railroad empire ex- 
tended to the Pacific northwest. 
A heavy inflow of settlers in the 


eighties made many new towns, 
and numerous branch lines came 
into existance for the purpose of 
townsite development. The shrill 
whistle of the railroad locomotive 
has echoed across Dakota’s far- 
flung plains for almost a cen- 


tury. 


Roberts County Becomes Debt Free 
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Dakotan’s Showed Zeal For Education 


An active zeal for learning 
has characterized South Da- 
kotan’s from the earliest period. 
An edueation for their children 
wes one of the first considera- 
tions of the pioneers who settled 
Dakota Territory. Even. while 
armed citizens kept daily vigils 
against hostile Indians, private 

1.88 S Were organized in which 
tne youngsters of a small settle- 
ment received instruction in the 
three R’s. 

The first regular schoo: in Da- 
kota Territory was conducted at 
Fort Randall in the winter of 
1857-58 by a relative of Captain 
‘foue’s, who gave regular instruc- 
tion to several white children at 
the Fort, and several half breed 
boys and girls. 

The spring of 1860, the settlers 
at Bon Homme, under the lead- 
ership of the energetic John H. 
Shober, built a small _ school 
house. A decription of the “house 
of learning” is as follows: The 
school building was a log 
structure 14 by 15 feet on the 
- ground. It had a dirt roof and no 
other than the prairie soil, one 
window, six panes 8 by 10, and 
plastered with ordinary frontier 
plaster. The desks were from a 
discarded wagon box, and the 
seats were three legged stools. 

This was the first regular 
schoolhouse in Dakota, a primi- 
tive affair, but it served the pur- 
pose of hastening the beginning 
of educational facilities in South 
Dakota. 

The log school-house in the 
ravine below Vermillion, was the 
second to be erected in the Ter- 
ritory. It was built in 1864, by 
members of Company A, Dakota 
Cavalry, under Captain Nelsen 
Miner, and school began in it 
during that winter. 

At Yankton a private ‘“‘suscrip- 
tion school” was organized on 
December 1, 1862, and was in 
operation until February 24, 


1863. 

South Dakota’s Educational In- 
stitutions have grown to be ona 
par with the best in the nation 
from these modest beginnings. 
The greatest asset of any State 
is its public schools and colleges. 

April 21, 1862, the First Terri- 
torial Legislature passed an act 
locating the University of Dakota 
in the city of Vermillion. Class 
work began on October 16, 1882, 
with one “principal” and 69 stu- 
dents. In 1891, the name was 
changed to the University of 
South Dakota. 


in 1881, the Dakota Legislature 
passed an act bringing into being 
four Normal Schools. Eastern 
State Normal at Madison, the 
oldest teacher-training school in 
the State. Class work began on 
Demember 5, 1885, in a public 
school building. On November 
4, 1885, the school took possession 
of a new building with an enroll- 
ment of 107 students. Southern 
State Normal at Springfield, but 
that school was not actually be- 
gun until October 11, 1897. North- 
ern State Normal at Aberdeen, 
and Black Hills State Normal at 
Spearfish. 

South Dakota State College at 
Brookings, established February 
21, 1881, by an act passed during 
the fourteenth assembly of the 
Territorial Legislature which met 
at Yankton. It is a far cry from 
the present State College to the 
year September 24, 1884, when 
31 students walked across three 
quarters of a mile of bleak prairie 
to a lone building on College 
Hill for instruction. 


South Dakota School of Mines 
established in 1885, opened its 
doors for instruction in 1887. Few 
institutions thé size of the School 
of Mines can show a better aver- 
age of high grade graduates, and 
few can show a larger propor- 
tion who have held more strictly 
to the work for which they were 
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educated. 

Yankton College at Yankton, 
South Dakota, had its beginning 
in 1881. It was the first Denom- 
inational Institution of Collegiate 
grade, not only in South Dakota, 
but also the region of the Upper 
Missouri Valley included in the 
original Dakota Territory of 1861. 
Yankton College began with an 
enrollment of five students in 
1881, and is a true pioneer of 
Higher Learning in South Da- 
kota. 

Augustana College at Sioux 
Falls, owes its existence to the 
ambition of the Scandinavians 
who were eager to perpetuate 
the culture and ideals of their 
native land. The nucleus of the 
institution can be traced back to 
1860, when a small private schoo!) 
was built in Illinois. At that place 
the son of Abraham Lincoln was 
at one time enrolled as a student. 
As the Scandinavians immigrated 
farther into the Middle West, 
Augustana followed the trek and 
was located in several places in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and South 
Dakota. In 1917 a merger created 
Augustana College at Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 

Sioux Falls College had its 
beginning in 1883, when the foun- 
dation of the first building, 


Meredith Hall, was laid, and 
classes were called to order in 
the basement of the Baptist 
Church, on September 18, under 
the name of Dakota Collegiate 
Institute. 

Dakota Wesleyan organized at 
Mitchell, South Dakota in 1883, 
had its beginning through “Sacri- 
fice and Service.” From a hand- 
full of students, Dakota Wesleyan 
has developed into the accred- 
ited Dakota Wesleyan we know 
today. 

Intertwined with the history of 
religious education in South Da- 
kota is Mount Marty College at 
Yankton. It opened September 8, 
1936. The college is carefully 
planned to meet the educational, 
physical, and social need of its 
students. 

Thus from a meager beginning, 
South Dakota’s Colleges and 
Universities have grown stead- 
ily, because hundreds of men 
and women have given their 
lives to the building up of the 
institutions, in the belief that the 
hope for continued success of 
democratic government lies in 
education. Today thousands of 
students spread the influence of 
South Dakota’s Institutions of 
Higher Learning to every section 
of the world. 


New Effington’s Main Street With Old Cars 
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Dakota's Destiny 


This is our Dakota’s Centennial year 

When our thoughts hark back to the first pioneer 

To the men and the women, who, with their dreams, 

Came out to a homestead driving ox teams. 

For shelter they built from Dakota’s rich loam 

A snug little soddy to be their first home. 

It was warmed in the winter with twisted flax straw, 

Their water was hauled from the slough in the draw. 

The oxen were housed in their own little shed. 

For they must be strongh for the plough and the sled. 

The willow slips planted down near the slough 

Were the only trees these first settlers knew. 

As he toiled and he sweated, with faith in his God, 

Came promise from the prairies as he turned the virgin sod. 

Many came, they stayed, they shaped the destiny of our state. 

From the cradle of the prairies came our statesmen tall and great. 

Ever shifting, ever new, ever-the-same beckoning land, 

To try the hearts of women true and test the strength of man anew. 

Here their love became as real as granite, their gratitude as warm 
as fire 


'Twas here they raised a hardy family, though their trials were 
great and dire. 


Few remain to tell the story of those winters, cold and chill, 

Of the prayerful hours of watching by the bedside of the ill. 

Of’t times the crops were flattened by storms of wind or hail 

Or the fearful, firey monster swept through the grassy swale. 

Still there’s much that’s been recorded of those men and years of 
yore, 


And we’re rich in our great heritage from those who’ve gone before. 
Where the prairies meet the foothills and the mountains rise above 
Where the James and Mighty Mo. flow to the sea—here lies our love. 
Where the Homestake’s golden mountain has been probed beneath 


the sea, 


Where Mt. Rushmore lures the tourist but belongs to you and me, 


For he who’s lived among our mountains or tilled our fertile plains 
Will ne’er forget the gorgeous sunsets or the song of summer rains. 
Nor forget the magic of a morning after silent drifting snow 

Has made a matchless fairyland and lighted up by sunrise glow. 
Here the crossroads of the nation find an empire rich and great. 
Here the traveler finds a welcome, learns to love our golden state. 
Here our children grow to manhood, find our land is great and good 
Long forgotten is the man who came and toiled for home and food. 
Those who wander from our fireside, though they travel far and 


wide 
Are drawn back here as to a loadstone, in Dakota to reside. 
For there’s something in Dakota that holds her sons in close 


embrace 
And they’ll love her ’till they meet their Maker face to face. 
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Forts Across Dakota-land 


Forts and trading posts played 
a very important part in the early 
history of Dakota Territory. The 
early posts were established by 
English and Fench fur traders, 
and by other fur companies 
which dealt with the Indians. 
They exchanged merchandise 
for pelts, and the fur was sent 
down the Missouri river on 
steamboats. The Hudson Bay 
Company, chartered by Charles 
II of England was the first in 
the newly discovered field in 
1670. The American Fur Com- 
nany, organized in 1809 by John 
Jacob Astor, was able to monopo- 
lize the fur trade on the Mis- 
souri River by 1820. They con- 
structed a. line of forts and 
trading houses on the _ river. 
These forts were the first perma- 
nent dwelling places of the 
white pecple in this region. 
Later these posts became mili- 
tary or semi-military  strong- 
holds as protection against the 
Indians. 


Among the more prominent 
forts in the early days were the 
following: 


Fort Brasseaux, on the west 
side of the Missouri River near 
Chamberlain, established in 1822. 

Fort Bouis, near the mouth of 
Medicine Creek at Big Bend, 
established in 18438. Also Fort 
Hale across the river from Fort 
Thompson. 

Fort George, on the west side 
of the Missouri 20 miles below 
Ft. Pierre. Established in 1842. 

Fort Recovery, on the lower 
end of American Island near 
Chamberlain in 1823. 


Fort Teton, also krown as Old 
Fort Frambois, on the south side 
of Bad River near present Ft. 
Pierre, established in 1817 by 
Joseph La Frambois. 

Fort Tecumseth, two miles up 
the Missouri River from the 
mouth of the Bad River. Built 
by the Columbia Fur Co., in 


1822 and acquired by the Ameri- 
can Fur Company in 1827. 

Fort Pierre, built by Pierre 
Chouteau for the American Fur 
Co., in 1832. New Fort Pierre, 
built by La Frambois after Fort 
Pierre was sold to the govern- 
ment. The new fort was six miles 
up the river from the mouth of 
Bad River. 


Fort Dakota, at Sioux Falls, 
built in 1865 as part of a chain 
of small posts between Lake 
Chetak and Fort Thompson. 

Fort Vermillion, located on 
north bank of Missouri River, 
and directly south of village of 
Burbank, established in 1845 and 
was in use until 1855. Fort 
Manual, built by Manual Lisa 
during his expedition in 1812 and 
situated in Corson County South 
Dakota. 

In addition to these early 
forts that, were more or less just 
trading posts, with sufficient 
defences to protect the traders, 
there were a number of strictly 
military forts seattered about at 
strategic points throughout the 
Territory and state. These forts 
played an important part in the 
settlement of the region where 
they were located. 


Among these later military 
forts established in South Da- 
kota were, Fort Sisseton, Fort 
Thompson and Fort Sully 22 
miles above Fort Pierre in Sully 
County, and Fort Randall across 
the river from Pickstown and 
established in 1856. A _ large 
church was built at Fort Ran- 
dall in 1876, the ruins of which 
is now preserved by the govern- 
ment and is a great tourist at- 
traction. Fort Randall became 
one Gf the last forts to be 
abandeoned by the government in 
1892. 

There were other forts through- 
out the northwest that had an 
important part in the territory. 
Among these were Fort Snell- 
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ing, Minnesota, Fort Lincoln and 
Fort Yates, N. D., Fort Meade 
and Fort Bennet, S. D., Fort 


Laramie, Wyo., and Fort Niobrara, 
Neb. 

In 1862 Indian wars made this 
line of forts for military pur- 


poses a necessity, and a number 
of wagon roads or trails came 


into being. Some of these trails 
became of historic importance. 
The military trail up the Missouri 
to Fort Randall, Fort Thompson 
and Fort Sully, were so worn 
with traffic they are still visible 
in many localities where virgin 
prairie still exists. 


Early Transportation For Residents 
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Steamboat Blazed Trail 


Throughout history, waterways 
have shaped the destinies of civil- 
izations. They provided the -way 
for human entry into the wilder- 
ness that could not have been 
penetrated in any other way. 
Vast empires grew from the 
settlements along their shores. 
No factor played so great a part 
in the development of the Great 
Northwest. The river brought the 
first trappers and traders, and 
settlers seeking a new home 
found it a safe route into the 
promised land. 


The Yellowstone was the first 
steamboat to navigate the Mis- 
souri river. It was in 1832 that 
this small boat reached Fort 
Tecumseth, the present site of 
Fort Pierre. The following year 
she fought her way up to where 
the Yellowstone river flows into 
the Missouri. Although the Yel- 
lowstone thus paved the way for 
transportation on the upper 
reaches of the Missouri, there 
was little steamboat activity for 
the next three decades. By 1876 
however, traffic had reached a 
large scale. That year twenty 
boats left St. Louis for the upper 
Missouri carrying 260 tons of 
freight. The next year a Yankton 
paper stated that one hundred 
different steamboats came up the 
river yearly. 

It would be difficult to describe 
each one of the Steamboats 
using the Missouri river as a 
highway. The first boats were all 
“side wheelers”, having a paddle 
wheel on either side. The narrow 
channel was not suited for this 
type, and all the later boats were 
known as “‘stern wheelers.” They 
had but one wheel to churn the 
water, and it was on the back of 
the vessel. Most of the boats had 
two decks, the larger ones three, 
and the earlier ones had only 
one. 


Many of the beats had house- 
hold names taken from every 


home bordering the river. Among 
these were the Nellie Peck, the 
Helena, the Josephine, the Susan 
Jane, the Mary Lowry, the 
Wyoming, the Montana and the 
Far West. The Far West was 
the best known of the Missouri 
river steamboats, and was typi- 
cal of the smaller boats. The Far 
West was built and registered at 
Pittsburgh on March 26, 1870. 
She had two engines for motive 
power, had three boilers, with 
two steam capstans on either 
side, and room for thirty pas- 
sengers. | 


During the Indian troubles in 
the seventies, this steamboat was 
used by the government to carry 
supplies to the Yellowstone. It 
was in her cabin that a council 
of war was held, June 21, 1876, 
attended by General Custer. It 
was the Far West that in 1876 
brought the wounded from the 
battle of the Little Big Horn, a 
distance of 920 miles. This run, 
made in fifty-four hours, was 
always looked upon by the river 
men, as the most remarkable 
run ever made on the upper river 
waters. The Far West in 1876 also 
carried the Indian Peace Com- 
mission to make peace with the 
Indians. 


Fueling was always a great 
problem for all steamboat cap- 
tains. The boats depended entire- 
ly upon the wood that grew along 
the river. During the early years 
when fuel got low, the steamer 
would stop near some good tim- 
ber, and the crew would chop a 
load of wood. This was a slow 
process and the wood was too 
green to burn well, so gradually 
there grew up along the river a 
system of wood years run by 
either white men or Indians. A 
white man would marry an 
Indian woman to insure. protec- 
tion from the Indians. Danger 
from Indians was not very great, 
except in times of uprisings as 
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those in 1862, 1867 and 1876. Then 
the fuel problem became a haz- 
zard and wood choppers were 
often killed, and the crew refused 
to “wood up”, even when fuel 
was available. But the men who 
braved the river were hardy and 
versatile, and only went down to 
defeat when forces became strong 
enough to drive them from the 


river they loved. 

The coming of the railroad 
spelled “doom” to the steamboat, 
and by 1890 there was not a 
boat on the river. The steamboat 
now, remains only on the pages 
of history and in the memory of 
those who can still, in reviewing 
the past, see “the steamboat 
coming round the bend.” 


Fort Sisseton Barracks In 1932 


WPA Workmen Repair Fort Bayn 
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Hart No. 2 


In Proverbs 29-18 we _ read, 
“Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” 

Our early pioneers had _ this 
God-given vision and laid a sound 
foundation for a future for them- 
selves and their children. As an 
education is one of these basic 
fundamentals, schoolhouses 
sprung up here and there on the 
prairies of South Dakota and our 
Roberts county. 


Hart No. 2, also known as the 
Viking School, got its roots in the 
early days of our reservation 
when in 1892, several families 
moved in and settled on their 
homesteads. 


As there were several children 
of school age, a meeting was held 
for the purpose of establishing a 
school. Lars Beckstrom, a bache- 
lor, offered his house to be used 
for a schoolhouse and Albert 
Yeager, another bachelor, offered 
to teach that first term of school. 


Sixteen pupils sallied forth 
with their slates, McDuffy read- 
ers and syrup-pail lunch buckets 
and sat on improvised benches to 
get their “larnin’ in readin’, ritin’ 
and ’rithmetic.” Mr. Yeager 
proved to be an excellent teacher 
and disciplinarian and was re- 
hired for several terms. The 
pupils who attended this first 
term of school were Edward, 
Thomas, John and Mary Cuffe; 
Melvin, Ida and Albert Hough; 
Ollie, Emma, Christine and Car- 
ston Eggen; Minnie, Edna, Effie 
and Alice Redfield; and Edwin 
Howg. Of these ‘pupils, Ollie 


Eggen is the only one residing © 


in Roberts OBB. as Mrs. Ole 
Opsal. 


Following Mr.” RYAN ok faithful 


service, Mathilda Larson came to 


teach a short term in 1894. These 
terms of school were usually held 
in the spring and the fall of the 
year to escape the severe winters 


and also to allow the children to 
helo with work au ths farms 


In the summer of 1895, the 
farmers built a 12x24 school- 
house on the NE quarter of Sec- 
tion 29 in Hart township. They 
equipped it with homemade 
desks, tables and bookshelves. 
Miss Jenny Tracy came to teach 
in what must have seemed a 
lovely spacious room. 


Incidentally, this schoolhouse 
was also used for church services 
in the community and was served 
by Rev. K. N. Rudie of Sisseton 
until Scandia was built in 1910. 

Other teachers who came in 
the following succession in those 
early years were Harriet Gold- 
smith, Nellie Baisley, Alice Billes- 
by, Bessie Monson, Mamie Todd, 
Nellie Matthews, Mary Matthews, 
Edwin Howg, Oscar Ronning and 
Carston Eggen. Though salaries 
were very meager in these days, 
they gave unstintingly of their 
talents and time to train the boys 
and girls. Old and young alike 
found the school as their com- 
munity center for debates, socials 
and spelling bees. 

These were the days of large 
families and as more families 
were moving into the commun- 


- ity, the enrollment grew until 


that little schoolroom fairly burst 

as 40 to 50 pupils crowded in. 
Teachers who coped with this 

large enrollment and teaching of 


- all the grades were Mabel Good- 


ell, Hilda Humphner, Emma Love- 


rud, Mary Eaton, and Theodore 


Mannes. 


In the summer of 1912, a spaci- 
ous two-room schoolhouse with 
living rooms for the teachers was 
built by Arndt Rice of Sisseton. 
Sixty-some pupils enrolled that 
fall and Edith Bailly of Peever 
and Ethel Hanratty of Graceville 


took able charge. 


Misfortune came to the new 
structure in December of 1914. 
A basket social was in progress 
when a late-comer excitedly re- 


vorted thé roof was in full blaze 
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Most of the furniture and books 
were salvaged but the building 
was completely destroyed. Ethel 
Larson and Anna Hanson were 
the teachers, but only Miss Lar- 
son returned after Christmas and 
finished the term for all grades. 
Sessions were held in Scandia 
church. 

After the fire, a lively school 
election ensued. Those who lived 
in the far corners of the district 
contended that two schoolhouses 
should be built so as to equalize 
distances for pupils to travel. This 
issue was defeated and again a 
two-room structure with a teach- 
erage was built. 

Teacher teams that came in the 
fall of 1915 and on were: Ella 
Satre Eggen and Inez Hoff; Ella 
Satre Eggen and Anna Thurston 
Rolstad; Nellie Burke and Angela 
Bodka; Alice Jackson Moeller 
and Harriet Jackson; Mary Class 
Valentine and Palma Odegaard 
Roseth; Mr. and Mrs. Rex John- 
son; Mr. and Mrs. Otis Jerde; 
Fern and Erma Oliver; Mr. and 
Mrs. Chester Peterson; Mr. and 
Mrs. Roger Frohn; Robert and 
Francis Stapleton; Anna A. Han- 
son and Stella Myers finished 
terms for Inez Huff and Mrs. 
Frohn respectively. 

In 1939 the enrollment had 


Hartford Beach 


dwindled down so that it was 
feasible to hire only one teacher 
and Carolyn Haugen Berg, an 
efficient and lovable teacher 
reigned for a period of six years. 

Mildred Orthun taught one 
term, after which Blanche Har- 
stad, another efficient teacher 
came and held the longest record 
of seven years. 

Emma Conley then taught one 
year. 

Last but not least, Mildred 
Bunde came, who in her six years 
of efficient work brought the 68- 
year history of Hart No. 2 to a 
close. 

With reorganization of school 
districts and with only five pupils 
on the roll, the school came to a 
close in the spring of 1960. It now 
stands as a monument to the 
cause of free education which is 
the heritage of all American 
Youth. 

Hart No. 2, we salute you! 

Those who have sat within your 
walls have gone out into every 
walk of life. 

We would honor the many 
teachers who have tauch, dis- 
ciplined and inspired the boys 
and girls to become better indi- 
viduals. You have been indispens- 
able and invincible in building 
citizens of our great America. 


20 Years Ago 
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Roberts County Names 


AGENCY—So named because 
Sisseton Agency was formerly 
located in Section 4 of this town 
ship. 

ALTO—This name was given 
to the township by Ed B. Faye, 
who came from a Michigan vil- 
lage of that name. The first white 
child born in the township was 
Alto Lloyd, so named after the 
township. 

BECKER — Named after Gen. 
Geo. I. Becker, who owned con- 
siderable land in the township 
and who was one of the town- 
site company of Travare, which 
was located therein. 

BOSSKO—This name was first 
given to a townsite located, we 
think, in Section 12, on the right- 
of-way of the C. M. & St. P. rail- 
road. The members of the town- 
site company were J. A. Burbank, 
W. T. Orcutt, Gustav Schuler, 
Eugene Schuler, J. H. Kenison 
and Freeman Orcutt. It was the 
belief of these men that the 
county ultimately would because 
of its size, be divided, in which 
case they hoped their town would 
be named as the county seat of 
the north half. The first letter 
of each man’s last name was 
placed in a hat. The letters were 
then mixed, drawn out, and set 
down. This created the word 
Bossko. Hence the name. 

BRYANT—This township was 
first named Bird Island, because 
of the fact that many of the 
homesteaders came from Bird 
Island, Minn. These homestead- 
ers, however, had no very great 
love for their former home town 
and changed the name to Bryant 
in honor of Dr. Z. Z. Bryant, 
who was one of the first settlers 
and whose home was in the Jim 
Creek valley. 

CLAIRE CITY—In honor of 
Mrs. Claire Feeney, who lived 
on land joining the town. 

CORONA—The original town- 


site was called Pryor, after the 
townsite man. The first postof- 
fice was about a mile away from 
the station and when it was 
moved to the village it was 
named Corona. Why, no one now 
is able to say. Later the village 
name was also changed to Co- 
rona. 


DRYWOOD — Taken of course 
from the name of the lake locat- 
ed therein. 


DAHLBERG—So named for 
Charles Dahlberg, on whose land 
this station was located. 


EASTER—tThe first Sunday fol- 
lowing the opening of the Reser- 
vation (April 15, 1892) was Easter 
Sunday. A number of the Browns 
Valley young men who had lo- 
cated homesteads in this town- 
ship visited their claims that day 
to more fully establish a resi- 
dence thereon. Among them 
were J. L. Paul and S. Y. Gor- 
don Jr. Naturally they grouped 
together during the day and the 
matter of organizing the town- 
ship was a topic of conversation. 
The net result was a plan of or- 
ganization and because of the 
beauty of the Easter morning 
the name Easter was selected 
and was later embodied in the 
organization petition. 

ENTERPRISE — The origin of 
this name is somewhat doubtful, 
but on authority of Robert Laing 
it is believed that the first set- 
tlers thought that they had 
shown considerable enterprise in 
the way of making’ early im- 
provements and so named the 
township “Enterprise.” 

GARFIELD — Undoubtedly 
named in honor of James A. Gar- 
field, who was elected President 
of the United States in 1880, at 
the time the south end of the 
county was being settled. 


GENESEO—tThe origin of this 
name seems to be entirely lost. 
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GOODWILL—Named for Good- 
will Mission. It was one of the 
first reservation townships to or- 
ganize. (Aug. 6, 1892). 

GRANT—Named after Charles 
H. Grant, who was one of the 
early settlers in the town, and 
in whose house was held the first 
town board meeting. The first 
board consisted of S. D. Barnett, 
John Spencer and S. Y. Gordon 
| Sr. The township was organized 
|} in January 1893. 


HART — Named in honor of 
Marguerite Hart, who on April 
15, 1892, drove in from North 
Dakota with the Effington town- 
site crowd headed by Jno. S. 
Noble, a lawyer of Browns Val- 
ley. Strangely her homestead 
was not in the township named 
in her honor but just north of 
Effington in Section 32 in what 
is now Lien township. 

HAMMER—So called because 
of the location of the station on 
land owned by Iver Hammer. 

HARMON — On the authority 
of Wilhelm Nelson, who received 


Stone Wall Barracks At Fort 


it from his father, the origin of 
this name was as follows: The 
township was first (Jan. 4, 1893) 
named Dunnright, because of the 
fact that a man whose name was 
Thomas Dunn was one of the 
first settlers. The name did not 
find favor so it was changed to 
Harmon, in honor of the first 
entry man of the township whose 
name was Herman Swanson. The 
land office clerk who recorded 
the entry misspelled the name 
and refused to correct it; hence 
Harmon and not Herman. The 
first town meeting was in the 
home of John Mandigo, and the 
first township officers were 
Thomas Dunn, E. P. Mills and 
J. W. Lewis. 


HARTFORD—In the early days 
a man whose name was Hart had 
a sort of a ferry at the place 
where the resort now is. From 
this fact came the name, though 
no one now ventures to suggest 
that Mr. Hart ever forded the 
lake at this point. 


LAKE — Probably because of 
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the fact the eastern boundary of 
the township was Big Stone Lake 
and contained Bull Head Lake, 
which was in the early days a 
fine body of water, was the town- 
ship named. 


EFFINGTON—First located in 
Section 5 of Hart township, but 
later moved to the railroad and 
then called New Effington. It 
was established by the Sisseton 
Land Company of which John S. 
Noble, an attorney of Browns 
Valley, was the leading spirit. 
It was named in honor of Miss 
Effie Staufer, one of the few 
women who secured a homestead 
in the old Sisseton-Wahpeton In- 
dian Reservation. Her homestead 
was the NW% Sec. 8, Hart town- 
ship. Miss Staufer secured con- 
siderable notoriety as a result 
of her successful attempt. 


LAWRENCE — This township 
was named after Lorenzo Lawr- 
ence, one of the Indians who 
early came under the influence 
of the missionaries and who was 
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‘Negiected Fort Before WPA Arrives 


instrumental in saving the lives 
of several people during the In- 
dian Outbreak of 1862. His son 
Levi for some years lived in the 
township. 

LEE—Was originally a part of 
Lake township. For some reason 
the township was divided and 
the west portion was named in 
honor of Halvor Lee, one of its 
residents, a civil war veteran 
and an early settler. 

LIEN—Named after E. E. Lien, 
one of its first settlers and who 
for one term at least served as a 
north-end member of the board 
of county commissioners. 

LOCKWOOD — An early resi- 
dent of the township was Lock- 
wood Hanes and it is believed 
that the township was named in 
his honor. 


MINNESOTA — A large num- 
ber of the homesteaders in the 
township, some of whom were 
G. A. R. men, came from Min- 
nesota, and named the township 
in which they made their new 
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home after the state from which 
they came. 

NORWAY—tThis township was 
settled almost exclusively by 
Norwegians, many of whom were 
born in the old country. They 
gave to the township the name 
of their native land. 

ONE ROAD—In the township 
is One Road Lake, so named be- 
cause of the fact that an Indian 
family of that named lived on 
the west side of the lake. The 
Indian name of the lake, how: 
ever, was not One Road, but 
“Many Snakes.” The name of 
the township is the translation 
of the name of the Indian who 
lived beside the lake. 


ORTLEY—About 6 or 7 miles 
southwest of Wilmot there lived 
a rather progressive Indian, 
whose name was Edward Ortley. 
When the Reservation was op- 
ened for settlement in 1893, Ort- 
ley guided a number of settlers 
to lands in township 122, range 
52. Later when the township was 
organized these men in gratitude 


for the service rendered, suc- | 


ceeded in having the township 
named in honor of their bene- 
factor. When the ~ailroad station 
was established it likewise was 
named Ortley. 

PEEVER—tThe original station 
was about two miles north of 
the present town of Peever. It 
was a point where much of the 
freight consigned to the Old In- 
dian Agency was unloaded and 
was named Kellar, that being 
the name of one of the Indian 
agents. When the law permitting 
the Indians to sell their lands 
was passed, T. H. Peever of Sis- 
seton bought a tract beyond Kel- 
lar, organized a townsite com- 
pany and called the town Peever. 


ROSHOLT — Named in honor 
of Julius Rosholt, who promoted 
and built the railroad that lies 
in the north end of the county. 

SPRING GROVE—No one can 
definitely say how this township 
acquired its name, probably be- 


cause of the large number of 
fine groves of natural timber and 
also because of the many springs 
in the ravines. Appropriate of 
course, but even more appropri- 
ate would have been the Indian 
name which translated means 
“the going up.” Here the Indians 
were accustomed to climb the 
mountains as they traveled to 
the west. Hence the name of the 
Indian church located therein, 
“Ascension.” 


SPRINGDALE — Likewise the 
name of this township probably 
was chosen because of the 
springs and dales to be found 
therein. 


SISSETON — In honor, of 
course, of the tribe of Indians, 
long residents of the locality. 

SUMMIT — The highest point 
on the C. M. & St. P. railroad 
between Milbank and Aberdeen. 
The elevation is 1998 feet. 


VICTOR — The first Victor 
(O-hi-ya) was the father of Gab- 
riel Renville, who was appointed 
Chief of the two Indian tribes 
here located. This Victor was 
killed near Fort Ripley, Minn., 
while on the warpath against the 
Chippewa Indians. His grandson, 
the Rev. Victor Renville, was the 
first Sioux Indian to be ordained 
in the ministry of the Episcopal- 
ian church. Because of the fact 
that he selected a large amount 
of land for his children in this 
township the township was 
named ‘Victor,’ after him. 


WHITE ROCK — When the 
townsite was first located, there 
was a very large gray rock close 
by the railroad track; the town 
was therefore called White Rock. 
The rock was later blasted out 
of the way to make room for an 
elevator. 


WILMOT—It. is said this was 
the name of one of the railroad 
men who was in some way in- 
strumental in building the rail- 
road up the valley from Milbank, 
hence the name. 
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Claim Shanty In Roberts County 


Above is a picture of our old homestead house erected in June 
of 1892. My parents, Mr. and Mrs. Karl Anderson, were the first 
homesteaders to take up their residence in what is now Agency 
township. Father filed on this homestead in April 1892. We moved 
here from Hamlin county, this state, by covered wagon, drawn by 
ox team, trailing a few cows, in October 1892. 


By the fall of 1894 my folks began thinking about school. So 
they induced a young homesteader to teach school, and this school 
was held in the homestead house, sharing it with our family. This 
was the very first school in the American language in Agency 
township. However, there were two other famiiles who shared 
in this school. Having school part time in their homes, we used 
the kitchen table as our desks. For privacy a curtain was stretched 
across the middle of the house. 


This farm is now owned and occupied by their son, A. M., 
Anderson and family. 
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Music In South Dakota 


Dictionaries and Encyclopedias 


define music as a form of ex- 
pression. 

Music is the oldest and the 
youngest of the arts; oldest, be- 
cause we cannot imagine a time 
when mankind did not use vocal 
inflections to express emotion; 
youngest, because poetry, paint- 
ing, and sculpture reached their 
maturity centuries before music 
was just beginning to emerge 
from its crude elementary stage. 
From then on even, it was a 
long, slow process to bring so- 
called aimless noises into order 
and control. 

The first milestone in the 
process of bringing early musi- 
cal noises into pleasurable 
sounds was of course so-called 
vocal music. It was not so diffi- 
cult to do some molding here, if 
melody was the only thing to be 
considered. Harmony was the 
real problem. Simple chords 
marked the rhythm, and since 
it was a social art purely in the 
beginning, it was comparatively 
easy to gather even several vo- 
_ ealizations into sounds that were 
pleaasnt. This type of music was 
used to commemorate or empha- 
size a group activity, and the 
simplest form of musical expres- 
sion was born. 

I have given this introduction 
to give you a picture of the type 
of South Dakota composed music 
which one is able to discover so 
far. 


In a research problem on “His- 
tory of South Dakota Litera- 
ture,’ which I recently worked 
on in conjunction with the his- 
tory of music, I quoted John 
Morley who said, “All books or 
writing where moral or human 
passions are touched with a cer- 
tain largess, sanity, or attraction 
of form, can be called litera- 
ture.” 


One can use a similar funda- 
mental definition for music. 


“Musical sounds, sustained or 
chorded together harmoniously 
to express a bright or colorful 
thought, idea or emotion, could 
be music.” 

In my search for music pro- 
duced in South Dakota or by 
South Dakotans elsewhere, I en- 
countered very discouraging re- 
plies from teachers of music and 
publie performing musicians: 
“There isn’t anything composed 
by a South Dakotan that is rec- 
ognized as music.” “Oh, South 
Dakota hasn’t produced anything 
worthy to be called music.” 

Such reactions were discour- 
aging to say the least, so I de- 
cided to start on a lower level. 
Ferret out anything musical 
that was tuneful, able to be sung 
or used as music for some event. 

I wanted to awaken an interest 
in South Dakota’s songs, for in- 
stance, and I started with those 
I knew of and searched every- 
where to find, if possible, who 
wrote them and what occasioned 
their composition. If anyone can 
add some information to my col- 
lection, I surely would wel: 
come it. 

As to date, much of what I 
have listed is not dated any- 
where. If you have ever worked 
on a problem to arrange music 
chronologically, you will find 
that published music is very, 
very seldom dated. Perhaps be- 
cause the composer doesn’t want 
it ever out-dated. 

I shall start with Willis John- 
son’s contributions. He was a 
South Dakota historian of no lit- 
tle note, and his text books are 
still authoritative. 


South Dakota’s motto “Under 
God the People Rule,’ and the 
soubriquet “The Sunshine State,” 
started Willis Johnson thinking 
about a song which would be ap- 
propriate to the State. Captain 
Clark, in the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition in 1804, called the 
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Dakota country a “Land of 
Plenty.” The State had fertile 
plains, mountains filled with ore, 
plenteous fast flowing creeks 
and rivers, healthy people with 


enthusiasm for plans for prog-. 


ress. So Willis Johnson wrote a 
song entitled, “South Dakota, 
Land of Sunshine,” embodying 
all these virtues. Mr. Johnson 
wrote both words and music and 
it is singable. 

Mr. Johnson also adapted a 
song from “The Jolly Student” 
by Harry H. Zickel. He wrote 
the adaptation for college sing 
festivals and called it “Jolly Stu- 
dents of Dakotaland.” It has 
been widely used and is easy to 
sing. 

Fred Eversman wrote a very 
dignified song entitled, “Hail, All 
Hail to South Dakota.” It is a 
call to the sons and daughters 
of South Dakota to help the state 
become mighty and well known. 
Choruses enjoy using it and it 
is a good piece of patriotism for 
South Dakota. 

D. O. Jones wrote a most popu- 
lar and catchy little couplet, 
“Sunshine and Smiles.” This lit- 
tle tune is used a great deal for 
conventions and public gather- 
ings. 

There is a Pioneer Song of 
great beauty and dignity which 
has been copyrighted by the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. The 
song is entitled, “Alma Mater, a 
Pioneer Song.” The words were 
written by Mabel Richardson, 
graduated from the University 
of South Dakota in 1902. Mabel 
Richardson is one of South Da- 
kKota’s finest and best known 
poets. The music is by Winfred 
R. Colton. There are three 
stanzas and it is a fine piece of 
music. 


The Argus Leader, some years 
ago, conducted a contest for the 
selection of a good South Dakota 
song. It was impossible for me 
to find what the winning song 


was or who wrote it. But one of. 


the songs entered is now used 
by Southern Normal and is en- 
titled “Alma Mater.” The names 
attached to the printed song are 
Helen Covart, Evelyn Goodsell, 
Edwig Sunde. This is a very 
tuneful song. 

Another, used at Southern, is 
also entitled “Alma Mater,” 
written by Marion Miller and 
Nina Trego. The words are very 
colorful and the music adapts 
nicely to group singing. 

In 1939, Doane Robinson wrote 
a fine song, “Dakota Hymn.” It 
was written at the time of South 
Dakota’s 50 year celebration. B. 
D. Ackley wrote the music. It 
was copyrighted by the Rode- 
heaver Company. Homer Rode- 
heaver’s singing of the song 
made it especially to be remem- 
bered. The song has been used 
by clubs, choruses, and as a solo 
many, many times, and it is in- 
creasingly popular and_ well 
loved. Its words are splendid, 
uplifting and should be sung 
prayerfully. It is one of South 
Dakota’s finest. 

Badger Clark wrote a poem, 
“Lead, My America.” It has been 
set to music by Dr. Howard Dud- 
ley, founder of the Washing- 
ton Pilgrimage of American 
Churches. This is a stirring 
song, words and music, and has 
been used by men’s and women’s 
choruses in and out of the state. 
Fred Waring has used it on his 
programs and the U. S. Marine 
Band has made an instrumental 
adaptation of it, 


Badger Clark’s poem, “The 
Cow Boy’s Prayer,” has been set 
to music by Mrs. Lyman Fort, 
formerly of Sioux Falls, now a 
citizen of the Black Hills. The 
musical setting is very fine and 
very singable. It has been used 
for programs throughout the 
Black Hills. 


“Hail, South Dakota” by De- 
Cort Hammiptt. This song was 
selected by the Legislature in 
1943. tals 


= 
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Paul Bravo wrote a song, “Out 
Among the Black Hills and the 
Pines” which “caught on” at 
once and is still in demand. It 
has gone out of print but photo- 
static copies are being made and 
sold constantly. It is an extreme- 
ly sweet melody and appeals to 
singing groups. It can be nicely 
adapted to instruments for band 
musie and Mr. Henry Elster, 
band teacher in Lead high school 
and also of the Homestake Bank 
has made a very fine arrange- 
ment of it. It has become the 
theme song for the Custer an- 
nual “Gold Discovery Days.” 
The song is now universally 
looked upon as the Black Hills 
official song. 


Ruth Gammon Brown of Rapid 
City has written both words and 
music of a very nice Hills song 
entitled, “The Black Hills of 
South Dakota.’ The song has 
been published. 


Mrs. Ruth Hipple of Pierre 
has been a music composer for 
many years. How much of her 
music is published and used, I 
cannot say. I have one of her 
compositions, music setting to 
Horatio Winslow’s “Rebel Talk 
hae a Nera tae 


Estelle Philleo has provided a 


musical setting for Badger 
Clark’s poem “Round Up” which 
is a very nice piece of music. 
Anna Morris Clark, stepmoth- 
er of Badger Clark, has written 
a number of songs. Probably the 
most used is a song written for 
a special group. It is called 
“PE.O. Love Song.” Jessie Lef- 
fel wrote the music for the song. 


Of the song used especially by 
schools and colleges, I have only 
been able to get information for 
a few, besides those already 
named earlier in my paper. “The 
Alma Mater Song of State,” 
“The Yellow and the Blue,” by 
Frances Haynes and N. E. Han- 
son. 


The Sioux Falls College Song 
is sung to the tune of “Boola’; 
“Hail Yankton College,’ Yank- 
ton; “Spearfish, Hail to Thee,” 
Black Hills Teachers College. 


There are a number of popu- 
lar ditties used at South Dakota 
College rallies: “Boosting South 
Dakota,” tune “Babbles”; “South 
Dakota We Love You Best,” tune 
“Katy”. In honor or praise of 
South Dakota Fair, “We’re Here 
to See the Fair,’ tune “Glory 
Hallelujah’; “South Dakota 
Marching Alson,” tune “Artil- 
lery Song.” 


The Forgotten Boy Scouts 


Occasonal Dust Devils whirled 
across the Prairie on a hot day 
in the “Moon of Making Fat’ 
(July). Sometimes while dancing 
by they lightly touched the two 
young boys, Martin Charger and 
Kills-andComes, as they squatted 
in front of Primeaus Trading 
Post. Being too busy discussing 
the problem that had been facing 
their elders for many moons to 
notice the heat that by this time 
should have sent them scurrying 
to the big cottonwoods along the 
river, which had finally receded 
within it’s banks after it’s usual 
greedy quest for ‘coups’ reaching 


far out on the land as the Great 
Spirit released it from its winter 
prison each year. 

For many moons now their 
brothers—the Santees—had been 
making raids on their friends the 
whites. The elders in the Teton 
tribe of the Great Sioux Nation 
(which had ten tribes) were of a 
more peaceful dispotion and they 
didn’t like the idea of the San- 
tees raids on the whites, with no 
provocation. For it might even 
bring trouble (soldier) into their 
camp. Many were in favor of 
declaring war on their brothers, 
the Santees, others felt it best to 
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stay close inside their own hunt- 
ing ground and avoid contact as 
much as possible with outsiders. 
Each night Council was held to 
discuss the matter and at the 


close of each meeting the matter _. 


was left for the coming day. 


Suddenly the boys came to a 
decision of their own on the mat- 
ter. Mounting their short-legged 
ponies of several colors they 
raced back to camp which was set 
up along the Bad River where 
it joins the big muddy Missouri, 
now the main street of Ft. Pierre, 
S. D. Even if their elders couldn’t 
make up their minds as to their 
friends the whites, they could. So 
gathering more youngsters of 
their own age they decided to 
form a ‘Society’ much as our 
boys form clubs. 


Gathering old discarded teepee 
Buffalo robes from other mem- 
bers of the tribe they then cut 
the twenty-one poles necessary 
to put up the conical shaped 
teepee for their lodge or meeting 
place. After all was in readiness, 
eleven teenage boys gathered to 
perform the ritual and dedicated 
themselves “to help the white 
people anywhere, anytime they 
found the opportunity, with no 
thought of reward.” 


Those who joined Martin Char- 
ger and Kills-and-Comes in their 
venture were: Four Bear, Swift 
Bear, Mad Bear, Pretty Bear, Sit- 
ting Bear, One Rib, Strikes Fire, 
Red Dog, and Charging Dog. 
(Those boys were members of 
various families, Similarity of 
names not necessarily meaning 
relationship, for they did not 
have family sur-names). 

The elders didn’t pay too much 
attention to the Society the boys 
had formed and the fact that they 
met each day in all seriousness 
imitating their elders for so many 
meetings, did seem to keep them 
out of troubles usually gotten 
into by the curiosity and act-be- 
fore-thinking traits of youngsters. 
Tho the eleven young boys came 
in for quite a little good natured 


teasing they didn’t deter from 
their one fixed idea. 

Moon of Cherries Blackening, 
Moon of Calves Growing Hair 


and Moon of Charging Seasons - 


all came and went with no op- 
portunity to help which fretted 
the boys. 


Then one day during the Moon 
of Falling leaves, down the river 
came a boat with Major Gilpin 
and some traders with their furs 
from the Yellowstone, going 
South for the winter and to make 
arrangements for the supplies 
they’d need to take back in the 
spring. Though the Yellowstone 
River was due West of Ft. Pierre, 
they had traveled by boat North- 
east down the Yellowstone to the 
Missouri River and now they had 
arrived safely at Ft. Pierre. In 
the fall it was safer for small 
parties to travel within the con- 
fines of the river. 


As with all boys, curiosity get- 
ting the best of them, they went 
to the trading post when they saw 
the boat land. One piece of news 
they learned from Major Gilpin 
was that Chief White Lodge and 
his Santee tribe were holding 
several women and children as 
captives at their camp in what 
is now the City Park of Mobridge, 
S. D. 


Upon hearing the news the 
boys raced back to camp and 
tried to get their people to raid 
the Santees and rescue the 
whites. Though some were will- 
ing, most were not, so the boys 
decided it was up to them. Know- 
ing they’d be no match in a raid 
and also that hunting had not 
been good in the Santee camp, 
that the parfleches were nearly 
empty and with winter coming 
on they shrewdly decided to see 
ig they could trade for the cap- 
tives. But what did they have? 
(A parflech was a tanned hide, or 
Buffalo paunch in which they 
Kept meat which had been cut in 
stripes, smoked and dried and 
then had pounded into it choke- 
cherries and other berries, formed 


sed 
ne ee 
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into patties. When dried this 
kept well and was a very nourish- 
ing food. A small handful or 
patty making a very satisfying 
meal). 

Pooling their ponies, buffalo 
robes, extra moccasins and high- 
ly prized white men’s knives, they 
decided to go to Primeau and 
trade all but a few of the ponies 
for flour, coffee, sugar, beans, 
tobacco and red blankets. Quick- 
ly loading the trade goods, they 
had acquired from Primeau they 
forded the river which was quite 
low. Then the other boys re- 
turned leaving Martin Charger 
and Kills-and-Comes to carry out 
their mission. 

Several days later the boys 
hailed the Santee camp giving 
the friendship sign after travel- 
ing close to one hundred miles. 

First they ate a leisurely meal 
with their hosts, consisting of a 
soup made of meat, wild onion, 
wild turnips, and wild peas and 
ground nuts (potatoes). This was 
eaten with a big spoon, made 
from the horn of the buffalo, 
holding about four cups of food. 
Each person always carried his 
_or her own spoon. 


After the meal several hours 
were spent in polite chatter which 
followed a set pattern until each 
had asked of the other concern- 
ing the health of the various 
tribal members. Finally the boys 
got to bring up the matter closest 
to their hearts—would the Santee 
trade the captives for food and 
blankets? 


Thereupon the boys unpacked 
and displayed their trade goods. 
The sight of the food caused sev- 
eral of the Santees to agree to 
give up their captives for their 
parfleches had been nearly empty 
far too long. But Chief White 
Lodge would not agree to give 
up Mrs. John Wright, his captive. 

Soon the guest lodge, where 
each captive went as he or she 
was traded for, held Mrs. William 
Duly, a boy about six years of 
age, two girls about ten years, 


Lillie Everett age eight and two 
little girls of Thomas Ireland. 
Still Chief White Lodge would 
not give in. In desperation first 
one and then the other of the 
boys offered him all of the horses 
they planned on using to return 
home (a horse being an Indian 
prize possession). Finally the 
eldest son of Chief White Lodge, 
Black Hawk, persuaded his father 
to give in. 

Quickly the boys went to the 
guest lodge containing now the 
two women and six children, two 
buffalo robes and three rifles. 
Building up the fire the boys 
covered their charges with the 
rebes and took stock of their 
situation. For during the trading 
a blizzard began to rage. Know- 
ing full well Chief White Lodge 
might regret his decision at the 
coming of the sun, the boys quick- 
ly made what plans they could. 
Soon as camp was asleep, the 
boys woke their charges and after 
Martin Charger removed his 
moccasins, giving them to Mrs. 
Duly who was barefoot, the boys 
shouldered the two youngest and 
slipped out of camp. 

Keeping to the protection of 
the trees and bluffs along the 
river, they made their way sure- 
ly but slowly down the river. The 
storm not helping them any. 
How the boys kept their sense of 
direction mystified the women. 

Around noon as the storm 
abated Chief White Lodge and a 
few friends caught up with them 
demanding the return of their 
captives. Soon they turned and 
rode away, the two boys having 
outbluffed them. 

A few miles farther on they 
met a friendly Yankonai Indian 
who traded his horse for two of 
their rifles. Quickly the boys 
fashioned a travis from two long 
poles fastened to the horse, the 
long ends dragging the ground 
had a small platform of boughs 
lashed to it. Upon this the four 
older children were fastened 
with the blankets, again with the 
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little ones upon their backs and 
the women taking turns riding 
they proceeded. 


About sundown they came up- 
on the camp of friendly Yanktonai 
who fed them, provided them 
with war moccasins, and a warm 
place to sleep. The boys had 
traded their last rifle for a cart. 
Early in the morning they again 
continued their travels making 
about thirty-four miles because 
the boys helped the horse with 
his burden by pushing the cart, 
helping through the drifted wind- 
packed snow, also they had left 
the protection of the river for the 
higher bluffs where the land was 
flatter, less snow filled draws and 
ravines to go through. Camp the 
second night was a cold and 
hungry one. 


Dawn of the third day saw 
them on their way and by late 
afternoon they were across from 
Primeaus Trading Post (foot of 
Main Street in Pierre) cold, 
hungry, and exhausted. Their 
friends who had been anxiously 
watching, got them and after 
leaving the women and children 
at the Trading Post, where Prim- 
eau cared for them, they took 
them up the river a few miles 
(near the sight of Oahe Dam) 
which was the original Ft. Pierre 
set up by the government and 
manned by soldiers—they went 
on to camp where they were 
cared for. Martin Charger and 
Kills-and-Comes mission was ac- 


complished that November day in 
1862. 

For their heroism and sacrifice 
the boys received no reward, no 
letter of gratitude from the white ~- 
man’s government, no story writ- 
ten about them in the Journals 
of the day. 

Their story is known only by 
seeking through the dusty files 
of records of the Fort and of the 
notes left by such men as George 
Catlin who came to study the 
natives in their natural environ- 
ment for the government. Also 
personal records of interviews in 
later years with the boys and 
members of the tribe. 

Do not these boys truly live 
up to the code of the Boy Scouts? 
(started in England in 1908 and 
America in 1910) “Do good or 
help others with no thought or 
acceptance of reward for that 
which you do!” 

Do you think you could have 
had enough tenacity of purpose 
to have given all you owned, en- 
dured cold, hunger and physical 
hardship to help someone you 
heard about but didn’t know, 
who wasn’t even of the same 
creed or color as you and whose 
people were forcing you from 
your native haunts? TRULY 
THESE WERE THE ORIGINAL 
BOY SCOUTS. 

(All facts herein may be veri- 
fied by referring to the records 
as kept in the files at the Histori- 


cal Museum located in Pierre, 
S. D.) 


) 


Religion Pioneered In Dakota Territory 


Religion pioneered with trap- 
pers and settlers into the Dako- 
tas, even preceding them, as a 
matter of fact, and to it belongs 
far more credit than is usually 
given for the opening of the 
great region and for its later de- 
velopment. 


Christianity’s work on _ the 


frontier was in two fields, among 
the Indians, and among the early 


white trappers and settlers. The 
work among the Indians went 
before the latter in the begin- 
ning. But both constitutes long 
and interesting stories, and both 
are a tremendous vital part of 
Dakota history. 


Religious influences have been 
characteristic of Dakota in all 
periods of its growth. Protest- 
ants and Catholics came into the 
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territory at an early date, not 
only for the purpose of active re- 
ligious work, but for the purpose 
of securing a foothold for their 
various organizations, thus pre- 
empting the field as it were. It 
was not uncommon during Terri- 
torial days to find a small town 
of a few hundred inhabitant with 
five or six church organizations. 
This state of affairs can still be 
found in some parts of the state. 


The first religious organization 
in either of the Dakotas, accord- 
ing to Kingsbury’s History, Vol. 
III, was a small Roman Catholic 
congregation established among 
the French-Canadian trappers 
and halfbreed Indians in the em- 
ploy of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany at Pembina, which is now 
in North Dakota. A small chapel 
was erected there in 1812, and 
services were held for some 
years. 


Aside from the _ occasional 
visits of Catholic priests to the 
various trading posts throughout 
the region, the first act of Chris- 
tian worship in what is now 
South Dakota is credited by 
Doane Robinson to Jedediah S. 
Smith, a Methodist, who said a 
prayer on the trading boat ‘“Yel- 
lowstone” on the Missouri River 
near the mouth of the Grand 
River on the morning of June 2, 
1823. Robinson is also an au- 
thority for the statement that the 
first Christian sermon was 
preached by Dr. Stephen R. 
Riggs, Presbyterian Missionary, 
at Fort Pierre in September 
1840, to a group of trappers, 
traders and Indians. The first 
Catholic Mass was celebrated by 
Monsignor Alexander Ravous at 
Sand Lake, Brown County, in 
1842. In 1839 or 1840 the famous 
Catholic Missionary, Father De- 
Smet, first visited Dakota Terri- 
tory. His work among the In- 
dians continued until 1866, and 
made him one of the outstanding 
figures in early church history 
in the region. 


The Methodists are credited 
with being the first religious 
body to begin work in Dakota at 
Vermillion in 1860. Rev. S. W. 
Ingham arrived in Dakota Octo- 
ber 18, 1860, and preached in Elk 
Point, Vermillion, Yankton and 
Bon Homme. He is said to have 
performed the first marriage 
ceremony west of the Jim River 
at Bon Homme. 


The first church building in 
southern Dakota Territory was 
erected at Vermillion in August 
1860 by the Presbyterians. Ac- 
cording to Doane Robinson, his- 
torian, it was a crude structure 
made of poles, and was de- 
stroyed during the Indian excite- 
ment in 1862. Robinson also 
states this church had the first 
church bell in the Territory. 


The Episcopal church also be- 
gan in 1860, with Rev. Malanchon 
Hoyt and Rev. Joseph Talbot 
holding services among the In- 
dians and whites along the Mis- 
souri River. In 1862 Rev. Hoyt 
moved to Yankton and became 
the rector of the local church 
there. Yankton’s first regular re- 
ligious service was organized by 
Rev. Hoyt in the summer of 1862. 

The first Lutheran minister to 
come to Dakota was Rev. Abra- 
ham Jacobson in the fall of 1861. 
Services were held in the homes 
of the settlers in Clay, Union 
and Yankton counties. In the 
fall of 1864 Rev. Jens Knohn ar- 
rived and the first Lutheran con- 
gregation was organized near 
Vermillion, out of which grew 
Bergens, Vangen, Lodi, Clay 
Creek and Brule Creek districts. 

The Methodist Episcopalians 
first organization was at Vermil- 
lion in January 1861, this one 
being followed by others at 
Yankton, Elk. Point and Canton. 
The first church of this denomi- 
nation was built at Elk Point in 
1871. 

The Congregationalists organ- 
ized their first society in Dakota 
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at Yankton in April 1868, and 
later that year Rev. Joseph Ward 
arrived to assume a leadership 
that made him one of the out- 
standing figures in Dakota, in 
educational and well as religious 
fields. The first building was 
erected in 1869-1870. 

The Baptists were first organ- 
ized in Dakota at Yankton, Ver- 
million and Bon Homme. The 
first church was built at Yankton 
early in 1864, according to Kings- 
bury’s history. This was aban- 
doned in 1867, but work was re- 
vived and there were two socie- 
ties in 1868 at Yankton and Ver- 


million. 
The first priest of the Catholic 


church to settle in Dakota was 
Father Pierre Boucher, sent by 
the Archbishop of St. Louis. He 
established St. Peter’s Mission 
church at Jefferson in 1867, and 
there the first permanent Catho- 
lic structure in Dakota was 
erected. 


By this time all the Protestant 
denominations’ were represented 
in Dakota Territory, and, togeth- 
er with the Catholics had estab- 
lished churches in every city, 
town and hamlet. As population 
thickened, church organizations 
grew and multiplied. Many re- 
ligious bodies have established 
schools and colleges and are 
maintaining them with great 


success, 


Indians Allowed To Buy Beer 


24 HOUR WRECKER SERVICE 


COVERING THE ENTIRE AREA 


Complete Body Repairing 
Expert Glass Replacement While You Wait 
Wheel Alignment — Painting 


Phone 69 8-3561 if No Answer Call 69 8-7333 


| AUTHORIZED PONTIAC & RAMBLER 


DEALER 


140 BROOKS BODY REPAIR = 1961 
| SERVICE 


511 Main Street 


Jurgens and Sons Inc. 
John Deere Tractors and 
Farm Implements 


New generations of power 
Hot Point electrical appliances 
‘Superior Hydraulic Farmhand Loaders 
DeLaval Cream Separators and Milkers 
Fargo Sprayers—Fairbanks Water Systems 


Phone: Wilmot 2551 Milbank 18 Ortonville 83 9-3845 


WILMOT STANDARD 
WINSTON METCALF, Prop. 
Lubrication = Atlas Tires 
PHONE 2421 WILMOT 


Earl’s Barber Shop 


In business since 1930 
Grill and recreation—Fountain service 
Meals — Lunches — Hamburgers 
French Fries — Candy — Cigarettes 
EARL GUST, Prop. Phone 2982 - Wilmot 


Farmers Union Co-op WILMOT 
Complete Farm Delivery Service ENTERPRISE 


Weekly Newspaper 


Commercial Printing 


Petroleum Products - Tires - Batteries 
Auto Accessories - Paint - Hardware 


al Hy ae wa tel: Systane Bernice Smith, Publisher 
n - e e 
ME lectricaleAccilanceswebe Dorothy Nielsen, Editor 
ROBERT WEBER, Mar. 
Phone 2991 Wilmot FUT 2A)! 


CHRISTIANSON INC. 
Wilmot, S. D. 
IHC Farm Equipment 
Chrysler — Plymouth — Valiant 
Sales and Service 


Bulk Products 


“61 Years of Service to this Community” 
PHONE 2291 


Sn —— - 


Ralph’s Locker 
Service 
* Slaughter 
* Processing 
* Cold Storage 


Ph. 69 8-3372 Sisseton 


Sisseton Bottle Gas 


Plumbing 
and 


Heating 


Bud Ackerman 


Phone 69 8-7422 


PERMANENTS 
HAIRCUTS 


Soft Water 
Shampoo 
Hair Styling 
Complete 
Hairdressing 

Service ) 
Air Conditioned ™~ 


Arlet’s Hair Styling 
Arlet Harn, Mer. 


Ph, 69 8-7282 


Midtown Barber 
Shop 


Centennial Greetings 


To All Pioneers 


Sisseton 


Phone 69 8-7172 
NORMAN SAMSON, Prop. 


Dave’s Barber 
Shop 


at) 


Phone 69 8-7222 


Ph. 69 8-7553 


Hilman Rice 


Contractor - Builder 


@ Commercial 
@ Residential 
@ Cabinets 


Sisseton 


Brown’s Tavern 
Good Draft Beer 


Candy, Cigarettes 
Hamms Grain Belt 


Quarts and Cases 


CLAUDE BROWN, JR. 
Ph. 69 8-7294 Sisseton 


Grand (; Gx 


Cafe 


The Home of Good Food 
Sisseton 


GEORGE CROSBY JR., owner 


Phone 69 8-9390 


FEDERAL LAND BANK ASSOCIATION 


Loans for all Agricultural Purposes 


Long Term Low Interest 


Phone 69 8-3181 Sisseton 


Northeastern South Dakotas Most Modern 
Show House 


Owned and Managed Since 1926 
THE SISTON THEATRE 
Always a good show 


STANLEY J. SMITH, Prop. 
Phone 69 8-3101 Sisseton 


Locally Owned 


You'll Find Complete 


Nationally Organized 


| News Coverage 
Coast to Coast Store g 
SAVE ON EVERYTHING FOR In The 


FARM, HOME AND CAR : | ‘ 
Sisseton Courier 
Shop Our Big Departments 


e Housewares @ Appliances ° f N 

© Plumbing @ Hardware Voice o ortheast 
e : 

e Furnitive @ Electrical 

e@ Farm Supplies @ Sporting Goods South Dakota 

@ Paint @ Automotive 


Toys and Gifts 
Phone 69 8-7642 


RONALD & DONALD JACOBS, 


Owners 
Ph. 69 8-3126 Sisseton 


Printing — Office Supplies 
Publishers 


| SEO ee eee ak Mt trac BESO Se SRNGEE Seat A OE OE 


Sisseton Greenhouse Benidt 
and Nursery Chevrolet Company 
Cut Flowers - Plants * Chevrolet 
Nursery Stock * Buick 


* Oldsmobile 


One-stop shopping, for 
your automobile needs 


Floral Designs a Specialty 


LARS SOLNAR, Prop. 


Member T.D.S. 
Bus. 69 8-5731 Res. 69 8-3821 Ph. 69 8-3431 Sisseton 


Fonder Repair Shop Klein Grain and Fuel 


Sisseton 


General Repairing 
Hubbard’s Sunshine Feeds 


Cars — Trucks — Tractors ey 
Grinding — Mixing 


24-Hour Wrecker Service 
Walter Klein, Mer. 


Phone 69 8-7591 Apparel and 


Agency for Provident Life ; 
of Bismarck Accessories 
JACK THEELER INS. AGENCY Phone 69 8-3572 Sisseton 


520 Ist Ave. E. Sisseton 


Ph. 69 8-7670 Sisseton Phone 69 8-7434 
Mobil Cafe Dr. D. W. Pallesen 
On Highway 10 
Serving Homemade Pastries, V eterinarian 
Meals and Lunches 
24 Hours a Day - Every Day Office 113 W Oak 
i Ss. 
Elmer and Katie Couser, Prop aw tte Sieeian 
Ph. 69 8-9397 Sisseton 
oe Types of we Dorothea’s 
nsurance 
1 Shoppe 
Life - Auto - Fire 2 Casualty 
Hospitalization bt Feminine Wearing 


Ss 


THE AASLAND & BOEHMKE AGENCY 


Insurance — Real Estate — Loan Service 


Office at bank — Phone 2491 


Wilmot 


Steven’s Wilmot Grain Co. 
Red Owl C 4 Grain buying, selling and 
Store , storage 
Agsco seeds — Chemicals 
Fresh Meats and Produce Trisco* Feeds 
We give S & H Green Stamps 
CLIFF STEVENS, Prop. JIGGS and DALE 
Ph. 2081 Wilmot Ph. 2521 Wilmot 


WILMOT CLEANERS 
Pickup and delivery, Monday - Thursday 
“If your clothes are not becoming to you, 
they should be coming to us” 
PHONE 2571 WILMOT 


GAMBLE’S 
Authorized dealer The friendly store 


Complete line of hardware, clothing, 
Appliances, paint and bottle gas 
ANDY and MOHELLE JENSEN, Owners WILMOT 


L. H. McKenna, Rexall Drug 


Bring your prescriptions to us 


Jewelry — Watches 
PHONE 2461 WILMOT 


The H. N. Anderson Company 


Loans, Insurance, Farm Supervision Investments 
Member NE. So. Dak., Board of Realtors 
Business established in 1885 


Phone 2251 . Wilmot 


PORTER’S CHEVROLET 
7 4a A 


GALES CHALRPIERS ie q CHEVROLET 
PHONE 2661 Te as RO WILMOT 
Corona Grain and TRAPP’S 

Feed Co. GROCER Y 
Grain - Feed - Coal - Drying ; 
Grinding and Mixing Quality Groceries 
Fertilizer — Twine 
Seeds Pleasing you, pleases us. 
Cleaning Grain 
Marv Settje, Megr., Corona Phone 914J11 Corona 
Ralph’s Texaco. Ray and Bill’s 
Service Sportsmen’s Center 


On Highway 10 


We Give S & H Sporting Goods 


3 Green Stamps Pool — Cards 
Wheel Aligning and Balancing 


Ph. 698-7171 Ralph Nelson, Mgr. Phone 69 8-9190 Sisseton 


B and H Service 


RAY QUIST, Prop. 


H. E. Axness 


Insurance 
Real Estate 
Farm Loans Lubrication—Atlas Tires 
Ph. 69 8-3442 Siccaton Station Tele. 69 8-7637 


224 Ist Ave. E. — Sisseton 


-Rubin’s Radio and TV Service 
Records — Record Players — Stereo 
SALES AND SERVICE 
PHONE 69 8-7561 SISSETON 


29TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


1936 FARMERS UNION CO-OP. 1961 
ASSOCIATION 


METERED BULK DELIVERIES AND FARM SUPPLIES 


SISSETON, S. D. 


PROPANE IN BULK OR 100-LB. DRUMS 
FERTILIZER WAREHOUSED PELLETED FORM— 
MANY VARIETIES ON HAND 85% WATER SOLUABLE 
TRACTOR TIRES—ALL SIZES ON HAND 
BIG INVENTORY OF PASSENGER TIRES 
VIRGIL WOOLEY, MGR. 


1950 SISSETON CO-OP FEDERAL 1961 
CREDIT UNION 


FREE LIFE INSURANCE ON SAVINGS 
100% DISABILITY INSURANCE 
414% DIVIDEND RATE FOR 1960 
ALL LOANS ARE 100% INSURED FOR 
PROTECTION OF MEMBERS 


DIRECTORS SUPERVISORY BOARD 


EMIL OKESON, CHR. 
CLIFFORD BENSON 
MELVIN FOSSUM 
GLEN BROWN 
VIRGIL WOOLEY 


CONRAD BUE 
ERVIN PETERSON 
ALFRED HAMMER 


LOAN COMMITTEE 
JOE ROTH MARTIN NELSON ADOLPH ANDERSON 
VIRGIL WOOLEY, SEC. 


NR 


There is only one time to buy 


Hyman 
Transportation Co. 
Sisseton, S. D. 

Daily overnight service from 
Twin Cities to Sisseton 


Connecting at Twin Cities with 
all eastern and southern carriers 


Teletype service between all 
terminals to Sisseton 


Tri-weekly service to 
towns in Sisseton area 


a. 


Phone 698-7211 


insurance and that is before 
it is to late 


Henry Waletich Insurance 
Phone 69 8-3533 Sisseton 


Sisseton Livestock 


Sales Co. 
Your Competitive 
Livestock Market 

at Biteeton’ S. Dak. 


Cattle Sales every Thursday 
Hogs and Sheep every Monday 


Phone 69 8-7671 


Roberts County 


Farmers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


1905 —————_ 1961 
Fifty-six years of service 


Home office, Sisseton, S. D. 


Growth of insurance in force 
1905 —— $25,000 
1950 —— $8,537,364 
1960 ——$13,178,140 


Buy Mutual Insurance 


at a saving 


Sisseton, S. D. 


Jake’s Radio and TV Midway 
Hotel & Cafe 


Sales and Service d 
When you are in town stop for 


Motorola — Zenith T. V. | a good lunch or tasty 
Radios home cooked meal 
COLOR TV SERVICE Try us 
HELGIE and FLOSSIE, Props. 
Jacob Langager, owner’ Rosholt Ke 7-2311 Rosholt 
The Rosholt Review Petrick’s Produce 


Mel Farrington, owner 
Eggs — Cream — Poultry 


Pioneer Seed Corn 


Printing and Publishing RAY PETRICK, Prop. 
since 1913 Ke 7-2171 Rosholt 
Al’s Texaco JUDD and LEE’S 
Greasing — Tires — Tubes Fireside Inn 
A e 
a a “What foods these Morsels 
be” 


Ice Cream — Candy — Pop 
On U. S. 81 


Alvin Quaal, Prop. 
Ph. Ke 7-2181 Rosholt JUDD and LEE WINANS, Props. 
Ph. Ke 7-2464 Rosholt 


es 
Thompson’s Market 
Groceries — Fresh Meats — Vegetables — Custom meat cutting 
Ph Ke 7-3811 Rosholt 
EE a 
Erickson Bros., Recreation. 
Rosholt 


Billiards, Confectionary, Beer 


Schmidt’s Landing 
On Beautiful Big Stone Lake 


7 Cabins — 17 Boats 
Motors — Bait 
Store on camp grounds 
Beer — Fishing licenses 


12 Mi N—4 Mi E, Highway 15, 
Milbank or 9 mi N W Big 
Stone City 


P. O.: Big Stone City, S. D. 
Phone 970J20 - Milbank 


LEE’S RESORT 


Boats — Bait — Groceries 
and Cabins 


12 Mi E Sisseton, Highway 10 
6 Mi N Browns Valley 


LLOYD and SELMA LEE, Owners 
Phone OW 4-2135 Browns Valley 


Big Sioux Resort 
Red Iron Lake 


Modern cabins, boats bait, cafe 
Mobil Products 
Tackle—Souvenirs—lIce 


14 Mi W, Sisseton, Highway 10 
WM. HOWARD & MARIE GEDEROS 


e Permanents 
e Haircuts 
e Hair Styling 
e Shampoos 
Complete Beauty 


Service 
Air Conditioned 


Phone 69 8-3281 


Dorothy’s Beauty Shoppe 
Dorothy Thelin, Mgr. 


BUFFALO LAKE 
RESORT 


Good Northern - Walleye 
and pan fishing 
Excellent beach and cabins 
*Boats *Tackle *Picnic Grounds 
Come to Buffalo Lake for 
relaxation, fishing and 
just plain fun 


ELMER & EDDIE ZAHRENHUSEN 
Owners 


For reservations write: Eden, S. D. 
PHONE 69 8-7833 - SISSETON 


Famous For Good Food 


3 New Party Rooms 
Chicken — Steaks — Seafoods 
Open at 6 p. m. 


We specialize in group parties 


(Located 1 Mi N of Browns 
Valley on Highway 27, 
on Lake Traverse) 


PHONE OW 5-5131 


IKE’S CHICKEN SHACK 
BROWNS VALLEY MINN. 


Plant Estwick’s 


Sisseton Ready-Mix Red Cross Drug 
: and Jewelry 


Sisseton 


Bring your prescriptions to us— 


Registered pharmacists 
|Sand Gravel Blocks “waved oeuee 


Phone 698-7471 Elgin Watches 


Keepsake Diamonds 
Gifts Galore 


E Hwy 10 — Sisseton 


Rosholt—Kel 7-2484 | 
We give S and H Green Stamps 


Stavig Bros., Inc. 
Sisseton, S. D. 


is 


\ 


Headquarters for 


(STANDARD) 


Drygoods, Clothing, Shoes, 


ladies’ and gentlemen’s 


AAD EOE Compliments 
Groceries — Hardware 
Stoves and Furniture of 
Oscar Mattson 
Phone numbers 
Groceries 69 8-7691 BULK DEALER | 
Drygoods 698-7581 STANDARD OIL PRODUCTS 


SE Gabel hath, Office Phone 698-7111 
Furniture 69 8-7101 tts Residence 69 8-38]1_ 


Carl W. Johnson Powell, Kouba 


and Torness 
Insurance Agency 
Sisseton, S. D. 


Insurance Agency 


* LIFE 

AUTOMOBILE 
Ea HOSPITAL 
* AUTO FIRE 

BONDS 
* FIRE HAIL 
* CROP LIFE 
BURGLARY 

* HAIL HOME OWNERS 


FLOATERS 
311 E. Spruce St. 


Sisseton 
Tele 69 8-3291 


Complete Insurance Service 
HOMES, FARMS, BUSINESSES 
Call 69 8-7621 


Hillberg Oil Co. Jewett Johnson 


Road Construction 
Gasoline 
Oil 
Greases 
Fuel Oils 
Tires 


Town and Country Delivery 


Excavating and 


Across from Kittelson Hotel Grading 


Wholesale and Retail 
Blading and Bulldozer work 


Telephone 69 8-3111 ie Free Estimates 


304—1 Ave. E. — Sisseton, S. D. Call 69 8-7532 Sisseton, S. D. 


Bank of 
New Effington 


General banking service 


Harold’s 


Farm Store 


Bank by Mail 


Minneapolis Moline 


Monday through Friday 
9 a. m. to 12 noon New Effington 
1 p. m. to 3 p. m. 
9 a. m. to 12 p. m. Saturdays 


“Service Our Motto” 


PH. ME 7-4235 NEW EFFINGTON 


Wall’s Our Family Store 


MELVIN and RUTH WALL 
New Effington 


Ph Me 7-4171 a Me 7-4176 


Broz’s Produce and Lockers 
New Effington — Ph. Me 7-4497 


CASH BUYER OF CREAM, Service On All Refrigeration 
Contact CLIFFORD BROZ ' 


EGGS, POULTRY, HIDES PHONE ME 7-4768 


SOKOTA Seed Corn 


Certified by State College 
Especially suited for 
South Dakota 


Full Line 
Insurance of all kinds 


Real Estate 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


H. A. STENSON 


WILLIAM PIRMANTGEN & SON 
NEW EFFINGTON Ph. Me 7-4235 - New: Effington 
Phone Rosholt KE 7-3564 


THE HISTORY of the 
PIONEER DRUG STORE 


During this Dakota Centennial year, we reflect back on the history 
of the Pearson Rexall Drug & Jewelry, also known as the Maldaner Drug 
Co. The present owner is Julian H. Pearson, successor to Frank P. 
Maldaner. 


A description of the townsite of Sisseton in 1892 reads in part: 
“Townsite of Sisseton consists of 320 acres. It has been, to a certain 
extent, improved by plowing and fencing. Buildings number about fifty, 
with eight stores, two hotels and one blacksmith shop.” 


This drug store is located on Lot 15 and four feet of Lot 16, Block 57 
in Sisseton. A chronological record reads: 


October 26, 1892—U. S. Government to Herbert L. Green, President 
of the Board of Trustees. 


January 30, 1893—Herbert L. Greene to F. W. Pettigrew. 
February 17, 1893—F. W. Pettigrew to D. S. White and wife, Emma. 


April 23, 1897—D. S. White and wife Emma to H. L. Cortelyou and 
Frank P. Maldaner. A pamphlet supplied by Mrs. George Crosby, Sr. 
offers a description of the Palace Drug Store in September 1900 which 
these two men operated. A complete line of drugs, tobacco, and “fancy 
items” were carried in sas Rone of the finest drug stores in the North- 
west.” 


July 9, 1923—Frank P. Maldaner becomes sole owner of une Maaener 
Drug Co. 


August 7, 1938—Julian H. Pearson came to associate himself with 
F. P. Maldaner, the beginning of a most heart-felt friendship. 


July 1, 1940—Julian H. Pearson becomes sole owner of the drug 
store, leasing the building from Frank P. Maldaner. 


January 31, 1944—Julian H. Pearson purchases building from Frank 
P. Maldaner. 


June, 1952—Fifty foot addition to building made and store moderni- 
zation including new fixtures added. 


October 11, 1959—Pearson Rexall Drug completely destroyed by fire. 


November 1,.1959—Drug store operated in Brooks Building on Oak 
Street while new building was being constructed. 


December 1, 1960—Drug store moved into present. - buflditts at the 
original location with a new and enlarged jewelry department. 


“May we serve you from sassafras to isotopes.” 


Mackner Oil Co. 


co 


Authorized Dealer 


Fuel Oil—Diesel Fuel—Gas 
Motor Oil—Greases The Friendly Store 


Prompt Metered Service 
Sisseton, S. D. 


Phone 69 8-346] 


if no answer—69 8-3191 Oliver Swenumson 


Owner 


M. W. Mackner, Agent Phone 69 8-3321 


Marie Erickson 


Grain Belt, Distributor 
Sisseton to 
Centennial 


Compliments 


Call us for that fine 


premium flavor 


Diamond Clear The Pettersen 
Erickson Grain Belt Lumber Co. 
Comp any Sisseton 


Phone 698-7511 Phone 69 8-3421 | 


nn 


ae NEW CHEP’S CAFE 


Hannasch Appliance 


Kelvinator — Monarch 


Frigidaire — Speed Queen 


Washers — Necchi and Elna 

ji 

Sewing Machines Delicious Steaks 
Home Made Dinners 


Home Made Pastries 


Small 
Appliances 


Sisseton, S. D. 


Dining Room 


For Special Parties 


Meetings and Banquets 


Below City 
Bakery 


For Reservations 
Phone 69 8-3271 
5¥2 E Oak — Sisseton 


King Koin 
Laundrette 


Come on in — 


Try the famous Philco-Bendix 


Amos Hull, owner exclusive, power soak cycle. 


Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
No. 1 — Economy 
Quality and Personalized Service 


Pre-conditions your clothes 


better than overnight soaking. 


ce Try the double load washer 
16 lbs.—30c 
Fresh 
Baked Single load—20c 
Goods 100% soft water 
sa hbos AL SIMONSON, Mgr. 


Sisseton 
Phone 69 8-7162 Sisseton 


Gateway to the Hunters’ Paradise 
UNION STATE BANK 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Browns Valley, Minn. 


Stanford Ronning, Pres., Elenora Ronning, V. Pres. M. A. Zabel, Cashier 


Congratulations to 


South Dakota's Centennial 


Live Better 
Farm Better 


Electrically 


Traverse Electric Cooperative, Inc. 


Phone Lo 3-8616 Wheaton, Minn. 


Owned By Those It Serves 


and Cabinet Work 


Furniture repairing 
Claire City 


Twite Produce 


BEST MARKET 
Cream — Poultry — Eggs 


Ph OL-2-2165 Claire City 


Otto H. Trittin 
General Blacksmithing 
La Fendrich Cigars 


Mercantile Company 


R. Leo Plouf, Prop. 


Wholesale Grocers 


Milbank, S. D. 


Koll’s Cafe 


and Tavern 
“Where Friends Meet 
and. Repeat” 


Beer 
Meals — Lunches 
Home made pastry 


Open Sundays Ph OL-2-2345 
Claire City | 


Sandsmark’s Store 


Serving the community 
for over 55 years 


L. P. Gas, Groceries, Fresh 
fruits, vegetables | 


Gifts, Drygoods, notions, footwear 


Ellsworth Sandsmark, Owner 
Ph OL-2-2420 Claire City 


C’ FH Eratae ors 
to the 
South Dakota 
Centennial and 


Roberts County 


from 


Valley Queen Cheese 
Factory, Inc. 


Mihanie Sep! 


Ted’s Electric 


Kelvinator Appliances—Service and Repair 
Basement digging—Excavating—Sewer and water systems 


Ph Ke 7-2141 THEODORE ROMAN, owner Rosholt 


Westby’s Blacksmith and Welding 


General blacksmithing and welding 


Ph Ke 7-2453 Rosholt 


Johnson Furniture and Funeral Home 


24-Hr. Ambulance—Oxygen Equipped Floor covering 


Johnson Chapel — New Effington 


Tele - Me 7-3511—New Effington Tele - Ke 7-2655—Rosholt 


1928 | 1961 


Consumer Co-op Oil Co. 


C'o-op Gasoline Plus 
(Coop) M Peed seca (coop) 
built up fuel , 


Co-op Products Co-op and Firestone tires 


All purpose Diesel fuel Auto accessories 


Ph Ke 7-3121 Rosholt 


Morris Insurance Norman Hope 


Agency 
: PLUMBING 
Sisseton, S. D. 
" SHEET METAL 
COMPLETE ¢ 4 HEATING 
Authorized Crane dealer 
1 COVERAGE Phone 69 8-3411 Sisseton 


4 


INSURANCE AND LOANS 


Sendformarthaorpete 
ROBERTS Congratulations 
COUNTY ) to 
ABSTRACT Centennial 
COMPANY R. OTIS MARVICK 


Monuments 


Abstracts of Title Teer 


Sisseton, S. Dak. 


PAUL M. RICKERT, President 


ARTHUR M. JOHNSON, 
Vice President 


Sisseton — 


DODGE’S RESORT 


Pan Fish Paradise On Beautiful Lake Traverse 
EXCELLENT FISHING, HUNTING AND BOATING 
SOUTH DAKOTA SIDE — ELLA DODGE, Prop. 


13 Miles S of Rosholt — 13 Miles E of Sisseton — 8 Miles N of Browns Valley 


ROCKY LEDGE RESORT 


CORONA, S. D. —_— AL CRAMER, Owner 

Store — Picnic Grounds — 20 Boats — Bait — Beer — Pop 

12 Miles N, 1 Mile E of Milbank - Highway 15 — Phone 957W2 Milbank 
9 7 

STEVEN’S POINT LINDEN BEACH 
Boats and Bait On Beautiful Big Stone lake 
4 Trailer houses for rent 12 Mi. N Y% Mi W of Milbank 

Famous fish fry on Highway 15 


Gas and Oil for boats 
Plenty free parking 
Nice picnic grounds 


Store, Meat, Lunches, Beer 
Modern house-keeping cabins 
Aluminum boats 


LYLE SWEETEN, Prop. MRS. LLOYD JANKORD, Owner 
Phone OW 4-2145 Browns Valley PHONE 903J3 MILBANK 


| MADSEN’S BEACH SCHULER’S 
RESORT 


Good boats and bait On Big Stone lake 
Free parking—Nice picnic \ Excellent bathing beach 
Ramp for launching speed boats 
grounds — Pop and Candy Cabins — Boats — Bait — Store 


LILLIAN HOGAN, Mgr. 
Phone 4141, Wilmot Ph. 909W11 - Milbank —— P.O.: Corona 


SHADY BEACH HARTFORD 
BEACH RESORT 
On Big Stone lake 


Good swimming beach 
Excellent fishing 


Good Boats — Cabins — Bait Largest resort in middle west 
Store in connection Take Highway 15 N from Milbank 
12 Mi N Milbank, Highway 15 Modern Cottages 
Good boat landing Boats — Baits — Motors 


Hunting—Swimming—Fishing 
WILBUR and ANN LAGE, Owners 
Ph, 903W11 - Milbank —— P.O.: Corona PAT and GWEN TILLEMAN, Owners 
Ph. 909W3 - Milbank P.O.: Corona 


Rosholt Community Bank 
MEMBER FDIC 


Just see all you get at a full service bank 
Checking Accounts Savings Accounts 


Personal Loans Car Loans 


Home Loans Business Loans 


Personal Bank Standing 
Our bank is equipped to offer you all seven of these important money 


services. We stand ready to help you with all your financial needs. 


Ph Ke 7-3311 Rosholt 
1913 1961 | 1913 Cornelius 1961 
EK. L. Stavig and Dahl 


General Merchandise 


Ford — Falcon 


“The car of tomorrow” 


It’s our pleasure to serve you 


Appliances 


Quality merchandise at General Electric 
lowest prices Sales and Service 


Phone KE 7-371] Rosholt, S. D. 
Ph Ke 7-3161 Rosholt 


Lumber — Millwork 


Colorizer Paints 


Phone 


Rosholt New Effington 
Ke 7-3181 Me 7-4615 


Veblen — 4171 
Ireland’s 


Lumber Yard 


Clift Pederson 


Groceries — Dry goods 


We give S and H Green Stamps 


CLIFF and DORIS 
PH. ME 7-4343 NEW EFFINGTON 


KEN - MAR LANES 


Open bowling Saturday 
and Sunday, 2 p. m. 


Pop — Candy 
Bowling at its finest 


Kenneth & Margaret Stowe, Owners 
PH. ME 7-4785 NEW EFFINGTON 


Farmers Co-op 


Association 
Grain — Coal — Feeds — Twine 
Salt — Hardware 


Weed Sprays 
King Cross Seed Corn 


RCA Victor television sales 
and service 


Phone ME 7-4513 Phone KE 7-3565 
VICTOR, S. D. 


_ Roberts County 


Cornelius Body Shop 


Telephone 
. ° 24-Hr. Wrecker & Towi Ss i 
Cooperative r rec ; owing ervice 
Neer atiCn \ Top Quality Used Cars 
| Glass Cut and Installed 
| Serving Claire City — Hammer While you wait 
Victor — New Effington Complete Body Repairing 
Geo. L. Kraemer Phone ME 7-4770 — ME 7-4775 
Ph. Me 7-4210 NEW EFFINGTON 
Congratulations 


Roberts County Centennial 
OTTO - QUANDE POST 


American Legion 


Sisseton 


HAROLD HORTNESS IMPLEMENT 


International 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


Parts — Machinery — Trucks 


@ Goodyear Tires 
@ Badger Silo Loaders 
and Bunk Feeders 


@ Madison Silo 
Norge refrigeration and Zenith TV sets 
Welding and Repair Service 


Harold Hortness 
Phone 2-2311 Peever 


VICTORIA LUMBER CO. 


Complete line Building, Fencing Material 
Pittsburg Paints — Bulk Gas — Oils — Greases 


Kenneth Vig, Mgr. Peever 


Phone 2-332] 


ROBERTS COUNTY RESIDENTS 


Have learned to rely on our insurance coverage for many years. 
Started in 1892—Milbank Mutual now writes insurance on 
automobiles, farm and city property, as well as 

liability coverages 
See your local agent representing 


Milbank Mutual Insurance Co. 


Milbank, South Dakota 


Knutson Service Station 
Phillips “66” — Gas — Oils — Tires — Service 
Triple A Service — A AA 
Phone 2891 On Highway 12 Roy Knutson, Prop. 


Centennial Greetings 


From Your 


Courthouse Officers 


County Auditor—Magnus Tasa 
Deputy—Ethel Hillberg; clerks-—'.- 
verna Aadland, Agnes H. Taz 


County Treasurer—Alfred Hammer 
Deputy—Irene Anderberg; clerks— 
Irene Dahl, Mae Dalberg 


Register of Deeds—Glen Brown 
Deputy—Carole J. Aas 


“Clerk of Courts—John Koeppe 
-4-....Deputy—Carol Gross 


County Assessor—C. G. Christiansen 
Deputy—Raymond Schultz; clerks— 
Mavis Christiansen, Ella Schultz 


County Superintendent—Mabel Lee 
Deputy—Evelyn Torvik 
Clerk—Dorothy Dahlberg 


County Judge—Mildred Ramynke 


State’s Attorney—Wallace R. Brantseg 


County Nurse—Pauline Mowry 


County Agent—Joe Schuch 
Assistant—Tom Hansen 
Clerk—Edna V. Nelson 


Weed Board—Herbert H. Hokanson 
Cierk—Lillie E. Koulterman 


Veteran Service—Arnold Werdal 


County Sheriff—Herbert H. Mundt 
Deputy—Dale Noakson 


County Commissioners—C. Arthur Nel- 
son, Anker Dybdahl, Lloyd Dickin- 


son, Joe V. Roth, Oscar Christoffer- 
son 


County Highway—Oscar Severson: 
Bookkeeper—Wesley Erdahl 
Blacksmith—Wm. Jordan 
Mechanic—Joseph Landmark 


Courthouse Custodian— 
Lawrence Knutson 


a 


RL ANTHONY. ee 
“ag (SUBSIDIARY) ° GANG Spit FESS 


Sisseton, S. D. 


Store No. 260 
Buy For Cash 


Cash Will Buy More 


Than Credit Ever Will 


Phone 69 8-3521 


A & C VARIETY 
Gifts For All 


Occasions 


School Supplies 


Samsonite Luggage 


Toiletries 


Infants Wear 


Store With 
10,000 Items 


Phone 69 8-3451 Sisseton 


1886 — 1961 


Park Grant Company 


And Associated Houses 


Wholesale 

. Distributors 
Of Fine 
Foods 

Since 1586 


THE RANCH 


Dances 
@® Wednesday 
@ Saturday 


t+ FF F 


Lunch Rion 


Refreshments 


148 


“If you like to dance, 
come to The Ranch.” 


Peoples State Bank Summit 


Summit, S. D. 
Sand and Gravel Co. 


Your friendly 
Washed sand and 


independent 


Full Service Bank aggregate 


John Hoyme, Owner 


Summit, S. D. 


Phone 4191 


Brook’s Corner Service Station 


Gas—Oil—tTires Meals—Lunches—Short Orders 
Candy — Beer — Cigarettes 
Lowell and Betty Ambuehl, Props. — Ph. 4197 — Summit 


Melvin’s Cafe 


Home made pasteries — Steaks and Chops 
Our speciality—Hamburgers, flipped to go — Open late evenings 
Phone 69 8-3272 Melvin and Flossie Hackberth, Owners 


Two Old Cranks, Sisseton 
Short Orders — Steaks — Drinks 


Bennie and Alice Richards, Props. 


Culligan Soft Water 
On a service basis—No equipment to buy—No maintenance work 


Service connection is quick — SIMPLE — LOW COST 
Ph 69 8-7442 Ed Prior, Dealer Sisseton 


BOB TARVIN 
HOUSE MOVER 


Best Wishes ... 


To all Roberts county resi- 
dents on your centennial year 
209—2nd Ave. E. —we consider it a privilege 

Sisseton to serve you with the finest 
renenso 6 3543 in Grade A dairy products. 


BUD SANDMAN, Distributor 
Sisseton 


TASTEE FREEZ 


DRIVE-IN 
On State Highway 10 


Rich-O-Root Beer 
FROZEN DESSERTS 


Cones — Sundaes — Malts 
Floats — Sodas — Banana Splits 


ICE COLD SOFT DRINKS 
HOT DOGS 
(Foot Long And Regular) 


Delicious Barbecues 
Chicken-In-A-Basket 


‘ French Fries 
7up Bottling Co., Inc. Burnell and LaVerta Evenson 
Ortonville — — Watertown Ph. 69 8-7459 _ Sisseton 


NS Lf APS SSS t—dSsnss-cesssiesssie 


Reddy Kilowatt Says... 


CENTENNIAL GREETINGS 


We are sending our best wishes to all our many friends and 


customers in Roberts County — on this the Centennial Year. 


BS thor Cail 


POWER COMPANY 


Lake Region Electric 


Stop at Wa 
Association Inc. 


Lloyd’s Service 


and Grocery 
(The Big Coulee Store) 


Highway 81—13 miles south 


of Sisseton 


; Rural Electrification Possible 
Groceries — Fresh Meats 


Through Cooperati 
Pop — Ice Cream g operation 
Gas - Oil - Accessories Serving Day, Marshall 


and Roberts counties 
Famous Hidden Valley Ranch, 


1 mile west of stere 


ae WILSON, Mar. 
Ph, Wilmot 4301 


Webster, S. BD. 
Ph 5-3379 


Insurance of All Types to Serve Our Community 


Real Estate Farm Management Surety Bonds 
J. P. HEGGE’S INSURANCE AGENCY 


“Where The Service Is The Best” 


Phone 2731 Summit, S. Dak. 


Stop in at Summit 
Home of 


Summit Pioneer 


Hundreds of pioneer items, 
TY] o rare coins and relics 
me Located Main Street 


iva 


OAC7IN Le ye A J. Hoyme - M. Olson, Owners 
1917 Gilbert Slaathaug 1961 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 


Your merchant for 44 years 
Phone 2291 Summit 


SHARF GRAIN CO. 
We buy hay and straw 


L. H. Mogen, Mer. 
Phone 2411 Summit 


Summit Co-op Grain Association 
Summit, South Dakota 


Fertilizer — Twine and Supersweet 
G. T. A. Feeds — Grinding — Cleaning Ph. 2661 


Tasa’s Grocery 
FOOD YOU WILL ENJOY 
Groceries -3- Meats -i- Vegetables 


Phone 69 8-3472 Sisseton 
ee Se eee 


LaVern’s Tavern 


Cigarettes -:- Good Draft Beer -:- Candy 
LAVERN LEHRKE, Mer. 
Sisseton 
$$ EEE eee 


Motor Supply Co. 


Sisseton — Watertown 


KROMER’S 


Bam  € Ly 4 fs 
a be B > Es3 oe aN 
2 cy Fe = a os 
A os mt Pres 


Tires —. Tubes Automotive & Tractor 


Home & Auto Supplies 
Complete Hardware Line ; 
RUSCO Windows Supplies - Parts 


Sisseton 


eee 


SOUTHSIDE _ Harry Schaunaman 
SERVICE Implement 
Full Line of Massey- 
Ferguson Machinery 


Your Friendly Mobil 


and Parts 
Dealer In Sisseton : meas 


GEHL Forage Harvester 
and Hammermills 


Located on State 10 


es 


World Famous Farmhand 
Equipment 


ek # *& 


Phone 69 8-9296 
Melrose Harrows 


JACK & JILL Sisseton Hatchery 

A << Phone 69 8-3331 
Chick Headquarters For 

Northeastern South Dakota 


We Specialize In 
Top Quality 


hs On-The-Farm 

Groceries ioe i Excite 
a | Fresh Fruits Eee: 
FSoIMTNCT)S ©» Vegetables 


DICK TITUS, Prop. 
Bee ae 10 First Avenue East Sisseton 


116 East Ash Sisseton 


Stillson Service 
And 


Truck Stop 


WARREN’S 
RED OWL 
Quality Foods 
For Less Your Friendly 
Phillips 66 
PLUS ove 


S & H Green Stamps Station on State 10 


Plenty of Free Parking OPEN 24 HOURS 
For Customers Convenience Phone 69 8-3512 Sisseton 


Harden Funeral Home 


Courteous Efficient Funeral Service—24-Hr. Ambulance Service 


Ph 69 8-3161 Sisseton 


Sisseton Radiator Works 
Cleaning — Repairing — Recoring 
Larson and Traveier boats—Scott outboard motors 
Sales and Services 
Ph 69 8-7171 Don McKernan, Prop. 


Sanden Implement 
Complete line Oliver — M M Machinery and parts 
Ph 69 8-3501 James Sanden, Owner 


Cahill Furniture Store 


Furniture — Floor Covering 


NEIL CAHILL 
Ph 69 8-7411 Sisseton 


EQUITY CO-OP ASSOCIATION 
Grain — Land O’ Labs and G.T.A. Feeds 


Liquid and dry fertilizer and storage 
Organized in 1917 to build a better community 


PHONE 2561 . WILMOT 


WILMOT STATE BANK 
Capital stock, surplus and Reserves of $195,000 
Farm Loans — Personal Loans 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


WILMOT, SOUTH DAKOTA 


SISSETON GRAIN 


COMPANY 
A. W. REULAND, Mer. 


Complete Line 
TRISCO FEEDS 
Grain Rolling — Corn Cracking 


® Grain 
® Seed 


® Twine 


® Coal 


We Give S & H Green Stamps on Feed 
Phone 69 8-3251 101 W. Oak 


The Friendly 
ROBERTS COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 


IS PLEASED TO OFFER NORTHEAST SOUTH DAKOTA’S 
NEWEST AND MOST COMPLETE BANKING FACILITIES 


* Checking Accounts 
PAYC Accounts 
Saving Accounts 
Certificates of 
Deposits 
Agricultural Loan 
Business Loans 
Machinery Auto and 
Household Appli- 
ance Loans 
Real Estate Loans 
Home Improvement 
Loans 
Bank Drafts 
Money Orders 
Collections 
Travelers Checks 
Banking By Mail 
U. S. Savings Bonds 
Safe Deposit Boxes 


Mo 


eH 4 


WHICH 
INCLUDES 


% Ht % 


DRIVE-UP 
WINDOW 


% % 


CUSTOMER 
PARKING 


eee te % 


NIGHT QEPOSITORY MEMBER FDIC 


PHONE 698-7621 SISSETON 


TEKAKWITHA CLINIC 


SISSETON, S. D. 


Congratulations to 


Centennial 


P. D. PEABODY, M. D. 
A. R. SORBEL, D. D. S. 
E. A. MISTEREK, D. D. S. 
D. J. BREGEL, O. D. 

J. W. SORBEL, D. D. S. 


SALUTE TO ALL PIONEERS 


We Are Happy To Participate 
In The Observance Of The Dakota 


Territorial Centennial 


Butter 


Eggs 
(Shell or Frozen) 


Poultry 


Turkeys 


WATCH FOR WHETSTONE VALLEY BRAND 


LANDSBERGER CREAMERY 
& PRODUCE 
Phone 69 8-7651 Sisseton 


Vellenga Motor Co. 


Sales — Service 


Gesacswee Ford and John Deere Products 
—— Used Cars — Body Shop 
Ph 698-7512 Sisseton 


Torness and Torness 


Dakota’s Leading Fur House 
Dealers in Raw Furs 


Ph 69 8-3132 “ Sisseton 
City Bakery 
Home of Tendercrust Bread — Fresh baked goods daily 
Ph 69 8-7401 Sisseton 
Holm Motel 
Nationally Approved — Leading place to stay within 60 mile radius 
Accommodations for 48.— All modern — Comfortable — Quiet restful 
Highways 10 - 15 - 81 1 mile E of Sisseton 
Ph 69 8-7644 : Elmer and Ruth Holm, Mgrs. 


CAHILL FUNERAL CHAPEL 


24 Hour Ambulance Service — Oxygen Equipped 
Phone 69 8-3781 Sisseton Phone 698-7411 


KJOSA 


Local Draying — Hauling 


Sub-Agent — Allied Van Lines — Long distance hauling, free estimate 
Ph 69 8-3357 Gladwin Kjosa Sisseton 


BUCK’S 


Radio and Television 
Sales and Service 


TRAE, Admiral — Motorola 
“SaleseSemice — ph 69 8.3320 Siseaton 
Eee ar eee MET i! Of See he er osseron | 


In the lake region of South Dakota—Serving the finest in 
* Steaks * Sea foods * Chicken * Barbecue ribs 


Siston Lanes and Grill 
Phone 69 8-9497 


(Seem ene. 


1904 Sisseton 1961 
FARMERS CO-OP ELEVATOR 


Land O’ Lakes 
And 


GTA Feeds 


Coal 

Grain Cleaning 
Northrup King Seeds 
Truck Service 


Phone 69 8-3221 


Supplying Your Needs Is 
Our Constant Aim 


1916 - 1961 LOHRE’S 
THELIN Plumbing & Heating 
CLEANERS aaa 
American 
Standard Plumbing 


Phone 69 8-7382 Sisseton 


A Complete Line of 
Women’s & Children’s Wear 


Wedding Gowns & Formals 


Free Pickup and Delivery 


é ° B rs ’ 
Monday - Wednesday Exclusive But Not Expensive 


Saturday Siston College Shoppe 


4 419 First Avenue East 
Phone 69 8-3541 Sisseton Phone 69 8-3222 


Congratulations 
to Centennial 


from the 


SISSETON 
POST OFFICE CREW 


F. X. Clarey, Postmaster 
A. B. Monnie 
Lucy Linster 
Don Pratt 

Edwin Hagen, Jr. 
S. A. Kirk 
Kervyn Hagen 
W. E. Erdahl 
Paul Linster 
Alvin Kivley 
Howard O. Wolf 


Weddings — Children 
Family Groups 


We Specialize in 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
PHOTO FINISHING 


One Day Snap-Shot Service 


CALL 69 8-7231 
FOR YOUR NEXT PORTRAIT 


NELSON STUDIO 


“Distinctive Portraits” 
606 — Ist Av E 


Oscar Bergerson SISSETON 
CASH BULK A&W 
SUPPLY Drive-In 
1951 — 1961 West On State 10 
Gas and Oil 
We Sell For Less 
On State 10 


Mrs. Lee Torvik 


Phone 69 8-3125 Sisseton 


For Take Home Service 
Call 69 8-7461 
* Sandwiches * Malts 
* Broasted Chicken 
* Frozen Desserts 
* A & W Root Beer 
* A & W Orange Drink 


EUGENE FRANK, Owner 
Sisseton 


Pederson Radio Shop 


Kermit Pederson, Owner 


TV - GE Abpbliances 


HAMMER 
GRAIN CO. 


Rudolph Lakness, Owner 


Fuel -:- Coal 


Sales — Service 


Twine 
Free Estimates 
Grain Cleaning 


Heating ; 
Wiring Corn Drying 
Plumbing 
Refrigeration . 
For Service and Satisfaction 
Ph. OL 2-2127 Hammer 
Ph. OL 2-2121 Hammer 
Hammer Grocery John Hjelpdahl 
and Produce 1926 - 1961 
S. B. Hammer, Owner 
| Hammer 
Feeds and Seeds General 
We give S & H Green Stamps Blacksmithing 
Ph. OL 2-2120 Hammer and Welding 
Graversen Grocery Sno White 
Laundromat 


Fresh & Frozen 
Meats - Vegetables 


Open Nights & Sunday 


Noble Graversen, Owner 
Sisseton Ph. 69 8-3441 


a 


16 Ist Ave. E. — Sisseton 


24 Westinghouse Washers 
7 Dryers 


6 a. m. to 12 midnight 
FREE PARKING 


T. C. Torgerson, Owner 
Phone 69 8-9596 
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